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PREFA  CB 


We  might  say,  ''^  the  very  high  repuMion  which  lloyle's  Gtir%ei 
kavt  deservedly  maintained,  for  nearly  a  century,  has  Ud  to  numerom 
iditicns  of  his  treatise — all  of  which,'*  Sic,  giving  innumerable  im- 
perfections, in  detail,  of  all  previous  editions,  and  continue, 
^^  but  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  his  numerous  editors ,** 
&c.,  naming  here  many  extreme  necessities  for  a  new  edition, 
and  adding  that  ' '  the  publisher  congratulates  the  public  on  havir^ 
bten  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  valuable  services  of, ' '  &c. ,  ^^  by  who% 
'■enowned  skill  and  long  experience  he  is  now  enabled  to  lay  before  thk 
people  the  most  complete,"  &c.  ;  but  we  don't  say  any  thing  of  the 
kind  about  our  little  book — quite  the  contrary  :  there  isn't 
A.  LINE  OF  *'  Hoyle"  IN  IT.  Hoylc  is  a  fossil,  and  suited  only 
to  fossil  players.  We  in  these  days  play  finer  shots  than  Hoyle 
ever  played.  For  proof,  see  *'  Mathews,"  whose  Whist  text 
we  print.  And  as  for  Chess — only  think  of  the  authority  of 
Hoyle!  We  look  to  Staunton,  Kling,  Horwitz,  Von  der  Laza, 
Anderssen,  Jaenisch,  Harrwitz — any  of  whom  would  literally 
have  beaten  Hoyle  with  their  eyes  shut.  As  to  Billiards,  we 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  an  original  "  Hoyle'* 
with  Billiards  in  it  at  all.  If  Hoyle  played  Billiards,  we  can 
guarantee  that  "Michael"  could  have  "discounted"  him. 
We  also  wonder  whether  Hoyle  played  Draughts  :  if  so, 
whether  he  could  ever  have  won  a  game  of  Sturges,  Ander 

son,  or  Martin  ! 

Ill 


IV  PREFACE. 

We  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  **  Eleventh  Edition"  of  • 
book  by  one  *' Edmond  Hoyle,  Gent.  ;"  every  volume  oi 
which  edition  was  given  to  the  world  only  with  the  author  8 
real,  genuine  autograph,  done  on  the  title-page  with  veritable 
goose- quill,  and  countersigned  in  the  same  manner  by  hia 
publisher,  (a  course  which  we  would  suararest  to  some  modern 
publishers  —  only  to  prevent  piracy,  you  know !)  Hoyle's 
)bject  being,  as  he  states,  "  to  detect  and  prosecute  whoever 
hall  presume  to  print  or  vend  a  private  edition  ;"  and  he 
'urther  informs  us  that  he  *'  has  already  arrested  nine  per 
sons,"  (got  them  in  the  nine  holes)  ''  for  pirating  and  selling 
pirated  editions."  Now,  being  aware  of  the  sentiments  of 
HoyU  on  piracy^  we  call  upon  his  Shade  to  compare  our  book 
with  his  own  genuine — according  to  himself — "  according  to 
Hoyle" — and  by  his  own  hand  subscribed  ;  and  if  he  finds  a 
line  of  his  in  it,  and  will  **  communicate,"  we  agree  to  come 
down  handsomely,  for  damages,  to  the  legal  representatives 
of  his  assignee  at  once. 

The  German  game  of  ''^  ®cd6^  Unb  ©CvivSjt^,"  or  Sixty 
six.  has  never  before,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  dressed  in 
AQ  English  garb.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best 
game  of  cards  for  two  players  that  we  ever  practised. 

On  concluding  his  labors,  the  Editor  dismisses  this  little 
volume,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  conducive  to  the 
pleasures  of  many  a  fireside,  and  be  received  hy  the  public 
In  a  manner  somewhat  comme  isurate  with  the  caru  taken  it 
ts  cx>mpilatioii. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  PLAYING  CARDS. 

BY   J.    S.    LOCKE. 

The  use  of  playing-cards  is  universal.  In  every 
nation  and  country,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  from 
the  humblest  cot  of  the  unlettered  peasant  to  the 
gilded  palaces  of  kings  and  princes,  playing-cards 
are  a  welcome  amusement.  They  form  a  part  of 
the  equipage  for  journeying,  and  are  a  pleasant 
compagnon  de  voyage  for  the  rail-car  or  steam- 
boat. It  has  been  generally  believed  that  they 
were  invented  by  Gringonneur,  a  French  painter, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  imbecile  king,  Charles 
VL,  who  died  near  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Hence,  France,  as  a  nation,  has  always 
claimed  the  honor  of  the  invention  ;  but  she  should 
only  be  accredited  with  aiding  in  its  development 
and  practice,  having  popularized  it  by  infasing 
into  it  that  grace  and  spirit  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  French  people.  The  truth  is,  cards  are  an 
importation  from  the  East,  and  their  origin  is  to 
be  sought  in  remote  antiquity.  The  Gypsies,  that 
inexplicable,  vagabond  race,  over  whose  origin 
hangs  so  much  obscurity,  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce cards  into  Europe,  about  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  they  were  in  use  in  southern 
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countries  —  Spain  and  Italy  —  long  before  the 
French  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  The  Gyp- 
sies have  no  records  or  traditions  to  help  us ;  and 
110  one  is  yet  able  to  point  with  any  certainty  to 
the  cradle  of  their  race.  The  most  satisfactory 
explanation  is,  that  they  were  originally  from  a 
low  caste  of  the  Hindus.  At  the  present  day,  the 
lower  classes  of  Beloochistan  have  a  great  resem- 
blance, in  manners,  habits,  and  physique,  to  the 
Gypsies.  They  were  swept  by  the  great  wave  of 
Mohammedan  invasion  into  Persia  and  Arabia, 
thence  into  Egjpt,  whence  they  found  their  way 
into  Europe.  With  them  came  cards,  very  different 
however,  in  appearance  and  purpose  from  those  of 
the  present  day.  They  bore  emblematical  figures, 
mysteriously  grouped,  in  accordance  with  the  lore 
ot  the  East,  and  were  employed  for  the  fancied 
interpretation  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  un- 
known. To  us,  cards  serve  as  a  mere  pastime,  but 
to  their  Asiatic  inventors  they  had  a  far  different 
meaning.  To  them  they  were  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  consolation.  The  time  was,  in  the  history 
of  the  East,  when  no  action  was  performed  which 
had  not  in  it  some  religious  import,  and  every  thing 
had  its  mystic  side.  Their  games  were  a  series  of 
questions  addressed  to  Fate.  They  looked  upon 
the  combinations  accidentally  formed  as  oracular 
responses,  and  bowed  with  reverential  awe  to  their 
oracles.  Unfortunately,  no  specimens  of  the 
original  cards  have  come  down  to  us.  We  can 
only  form  our  ideas  of  them  from  certain  embJem* 
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atical  cards  of  similar  character  now  in  use,  though 
confined  to  a  few  localities.  These  cards  are 
called  tarots.  The  derivation  of  this  word  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure,  but  probably  it  is  a  corruption 
of  taroGchi,  by  which  name  the  ancient  emblemati- 
cal cards  were  commonly  called.  These  are  still 
extant  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
and  are  the  only  representations  of  the  original 
cards  which  the  Gypsies  brought  with  them  into 
Europe. 

Every  nation  has  had  its  playing-cards.  China 
had  them  as  early  as  A.D.  1120,  having  obtained 
them  from  India.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany 
used  them  before  they  reached  France.  The  Ital- 
ians were  the  inventors  of  almost  all  card-games  of 
chance,  the  Spaniards  those  of  a  more  dignified  char- 
acter. Nearly  all  the  names  applied  to  games  of 
cards  are  of  French  or  Spanish  derivation.  Spain's 
national  game,  Ombre,  "the  game  of  man,"  is  a 
modification  of  the  earlier  game  of  Primero,  which, 
of  all  modern  games,  most  resembles  the  ancient 
taroL  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  the  first  European  card-players, 
and  that  cards  were  in  general  use  among  them 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
and  became  popular  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI, 
Gringonneur,  to  amuse  this  weak-minded  King, 
made  for  him  playing  cards,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  translation  of  an  account  from  the  king's 
treasurer,    which    is    now    in    existence :    "  Paid 
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Jacquemen  Gringonneur,  painter^  for  three  pacTcs 
of  cards,  in  gold  and  colors,  of  divers  devices,  to 
present  to  the  said  lord  the  king,  for  his  amus^ 
ment,  sixty  sols  parisisJ'  From  this  it  has  been 
supposed  that  these  cards  were  invented  bj  Grin- 
gonneur;  .but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  a  well- 
known  article,  and  by  no  means  especially  con- 
trived with  a  view  of  amusing  poor  Charles  VL 

The  earlier  cards  were  made  of  plates  of  wood 
or  ivory,  and  the  devices  were  all  drawn  and 
painted  by  hand.  Hence  they  were  rude  or  elegant, 
according  to  the  taste  or  affluence  of  the  user.  It 
was  not  till  the  invention  of  printing  from  wood 
engravings  that  they  became  abundant.  The  fif- 
teenth century  marks  the  epoch  of  genuine  engrav- 
ing on  wood  and  copper,  which  discovery  heralded 
that  of  printing.  In  1455  appeared  the  first  Bible 
printed  from  wooden  types.  Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, prints  from  wood  had  been  made ;  and  among 
these  earliest  impressions  were  cards.  Co-existent, 
then,  with  the  publication  of  the  Bible  was  the 
issue  of  playing-cards. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  designs  so  common  upon  our  cards.  They  have 
gone  through  various  combinations  and  modifica- 
tions, and  the  present  bear  but  little  resemblance 
to  their  prototypes.  There  are,  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  some  packs  of  circu- 
lar Hindustani  cardsj  one  of  them  alleged  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old.  On  these  are  designs  similar 
to  those  now  in  use,  —  in  fact  the  present  cards 
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are  but  a  modification  of  them.  It  miy  be  sup- 
posed til  at  the  four  suits  or  colors  on  our  cards  were 
originally  intended  to  represent  four  grades  or 
classes  of  society,  and  are  of  French  or  Spanish 
deriv^ation.  Hearts  {coeurs)  represent  the  ecclesi« 
astics,  the  clergy ;  hence,  the  Spanish  cards  have 
chalices,  copias,  instead  of  hearts.  The  nobility, 
the  prime  military  order  of  the  kingdom,  is 
indicated  by  the  ends  or  points  of  lances  or 
pikes.  The  Spaniards  have  espadas,  swords, 
instead  of  pikes,  hence  the  name  spades,  Trefle, 
the  trefoil-leaf,  or  clover,  alludes  to  husbandmen 
and  peasants,  and  the  term  clubs  is  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Spaniards,  who  have  hastos  (staves 
or  clubs)  instead  of  the  trefoil.  Thus  the  Spanish 
signification  has  been  given  to  the  French  figure. 
By  diamonds  are  designated  merchants  or  trades- 
men, the  French  carreaux  signifying  squares,  dia- 
monds, tiles,  or  similar  shapes.  The  Spanish  have 
Diner  OS,  money  or  wealth.  Hence,  the  terms  have 
been  so  corrupted  as  to  signify  the  wealth  of  mer- 
chants or  tradesmen.  On  the  ancient  .French 
cards  the  four  kings  were  named  David,  Alexan- 
der, Caesar,  and  Charles,  representing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  French 
four  celebrated  monarchies  of  the  world.  The 
queens  were  Argenie,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas, 
and  were  said  to  be  typical  of  birth,  piety,  forti- 
tude, and  wisdom.  By  the  knaves  or  Jacks  are 
intended  the  squires  or  servants  of  the  knights, 
the   word   knave    having    originally    meant    ser- 
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rant.  Other  explanations  are  given,  but  those 
neem  most  plausible.  The  popularity  gained 
by  playing-cards  after  the  discovery  of  eagrav- 
ing  and  printing,  by  which  they  were  made 
common,  was  wonderful  and  rapid.  From  the 
king's  court  to  the  wandering  Gypsy's  tent,  they 
were  in  constant  use,  giving  amusement  to  lovers 
of  gaming,  telling  futurity  to  the  superstitious,  and 
playing  important  parts  in  the  changing  of  for- 
tunes. Gambling  became  common.  Many  risked 
their  fortunes  on  the  fate  of  a  single  card.  The 
abuse  of  them  in  relation  to  games,  led  those  who 
were  the  moral  guides  of  the  people  to  legislate 
against  the  practice  of  gaming,  which  was  con- 
sidered prejudicial  to  the  moral  principles  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  general  well-being  of  society.  As 
early  as  1332,  Alphonso  XI.,  king  of  Castile, 
founded  an  order  called  the  Band,  and  by  its  stat- 
utes none  of  the  knights  were  allowed  to  play 
cards  or  dice.  They  were  also  forbidden,  in  1338, 
by  John  I.  of  Castile.  France,  by  an  edict  in 
1397,  forbade  their  use  by  working  people  on  work- 
ing days.  Germany  also,  in  1397,  prohibited  the 
inordinate  use  of  cards,  but  granted  indulgences 
for  plaj''  on  stated  occasions.  England  had  become 
so  disturbed  by  their  injudicious  use  that  importa- 
tion was  prohibited  in  1463,  previous  to  which 
time  all  printed  cards  were  made  in  France  and 
Germany.  Year  after  year  legislation  has  at- 
tempted to  regulate  their  manufacture  and  use, 
and  still  they  have  increased  in  popular  favor.     In 
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America,  they  found  a  fruitful  soil.  They  were 
the  companions  of  Columbus  and  De  Soto,  and  be- 
guiled the  weary  wanderings  of  the  early  explorers, 
Puritan  antagonism  tried  hard  to  drive  them  from 
American  soil ;  American  legislation  has  failed  to 
suppress  them  ;  and,  be  their  influence  good  or  evil, 
they  have  increased  continually  with  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  There  hangs 
around  them  a  charm,  a  mystery,  an  inexplicable 
fascination,  —  merely  pieces  of  colored  pasteboard; 
and  yet,  by  their  curious  combinations,  they  hold 
the  human  mind  spell-bound.  The  perverted  use 
of  them  has  beea  ruin  and  wretchedness;  the 
legitimate^  a  pleasaat  pastime. 


HOYLE'S   GAMES. 
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^t  dame  of  m\hl 


Obsercations  on  the  Game. — It  is  a  fact  ot  general  no- 
toriety,  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  theories  pub- 
lished, and  the  ahnost  universal  practice  of  a  science. 
where  profit  and  amusement  may  be  combined,  a  capital' 
Whist-player  is  scarcely  ever.,  and  even  what  may  be 
termed  a  good  one  but  rarely,  met  with. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  almost  every  provincial  town,  some 
squire,  lawyer,  or  parsoi..,  who,  you  are  told,  plays  an 
excellent  gam,e  of  Whist;  but  a  judge  always  finds  him 
ignorant  of  what  may  be  termed  the  alphabet ;  and,  a'' 
beyt,  possessed  of  a  good  memory,  and  capable,  perhaps 
of  ];laying  his  own  cards  tolerably.  The  reason  of  this 
will  appear  obvious  to  those  who  reflect,  that,  in  all  other 
arts  and  sciences,  no  man  commences  but  by  making  him- 
self iiir^-«ter  of  the  Jirst  rudiments  ;  but  the  Whist-player 
in  general,  sits  down  to  lose,  perhaps,  considerable  sums  of 
money,  without  any  further  preparation  than  the  having 
got  a  few  general  maxims  by  rote,  which,  from  want  of 
comprehending,  he  applies  universally^  and  is  consequently 
much  oftener  wrong  than  right  in  their  application. 

When  the  beginner  reads,  that,  with  two  or  more  of  a 
?*equence  to  his  partner"'s  lead  (as  king  and  queen),  he 
should  put  on  the  lowest,  he  does  so.,  or  not^  generally, 
without  thinking  it  material ;  but  after  he  is  made  to  com- 
prehend that  his  queen's  passing  demonstrates  to  his  partner 
that  the  king  cannot  be  in  his  left-hand  adversary's  hand, 
or  the  knave  in  his,  and  the  consequent  advantages  to  him 
iu  playing  his  suit  (whereas  if  he  puts  on  the  king.,  it 
leaves  him  in  ignoi*an(5e  as  1 1  the  gueen  and  knave)  he  will 
never  after  err  in  those  cases,  and  will  also  know  how  ♦«" 
'Jro^l  by  similar  correctness  in  his  future  partner? 
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To  Tjegmners  T  wish  to  inculcate  the  absomie  necessHj 
that  they  should  proceed  gradually ;  and,  before  they  sit 
down  to  play  at  all,  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
different  leads^  modes  of  playing  sequences^  and  some  few 
of  the  most  simple  rules.  When  they  feel  within  them- 
selves that  they  have  acquired  some  insight  into  the  theory ^ 
let  them  begin  to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  the  best  set  oi 
players  they  can  meet  with.  Beginning  to  play  with  bun- 
glers will  not  only  prevent  present  improvement,  but,  aa 
experience  shows,  when  once  they  have  acquired  erroneous 
ideas,  they  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  them 
in  future. 

By  these  means  they  will  gradually  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  more  intricate  combinati(ms  of  the  game,  and  com- 
prehend when  and  why  the  general  maxims  are  to  be 
adhered  to  or  violated  ;  without  which,  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat,  they  more  frequently  puzzle  than  inform  the  player 

Though  in  many  instances  I  have  deviated  from  the 
■common  maxims,  yet  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  I 
shall  add  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  experienced  Whist- 
player  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  an  attentive  study  of  thia 
little  treatise,  in  the  mode  described^  will  enable  the  be- 
giimer  to  sit  down  without  disadvantage,  in  a  very  short 
time,  with  most  sets  he  meets  with.  It  is  needless  to  tell 
those  who  play  for  considerable  stakes,  that  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  game,  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  defend  their  money ;  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
equally  necessary  to  the  players  for  amusement^  as  they 
call  it ;  which,  for  the  most  part,  consists,  to  a  bungler^ 
in  being  scolded  and  found  fault  with  from  the  moment  he 
sits  down  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  party. 

The  following  definition  of  the  game  of  Whist  is  recora- 
minded  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  reader,  previous  to 
his  studying  the  maxims:  as  nothing  will  facilitate  his  com- 
pre^^3nsion  of  them  so  much  as  a  clear  idea  of  the  ulthnata 
end  to  which  they  all  tend. 

Whist  is  a  game  of  calculation^  observation^  smd  position 
or  tenace. 

Calculation  teaches  you  to  plan  your  game,  and  lead 
originally  to  advantage:  before  a  card  is  played,  you  sup- 
pose tlie  dealer  to  have  an  honor  and  three  other  trumps  i 
the  others  each  an  honor  and  two  others.  The  least  refiec- 
*ioc  will  show,  that,  as  it  is  two  to  one  that  your  partnei 
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has  not  a  named  card,  to  lead  on  the  supposition  ]\(^  has  \\ 
is  to  play  against  calculation.  Whereas,  the  odds  being  in 
favor  of  his  having  one  of  two  named  cards,  you  are  j:l^- 
tified  in  playing  accordingly.  Calculation  is  also  of  use  cx 
ether  occasions,  which  tlie  maxims  will  elucidate;  hit 
after  a  few  leads  have  taken  place,  it  is  nearly  superseded 
by  observation.  Where  the  sets  are  really  good  players, 
before  half  the  cards  are  played  out,  they  are  as*  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  material  ones  remaining  in  each  other'j 
Lands  as  if  they  had  seen  them.  Where  two  regular 
players  are  matched  against  two  irregular  ones,  it  is 
nearly  the  same  advantage  as  if  they  were  permitted  to 
see  each  other's  cards,  while  the  latter  were  denied  th« 
same  privilege. 

It  is  an  axiom,  that  the  nearer  your  play  approaches  tc 
what  is  called  the  dumh  man  the  better. 

These  maybe  called  the  foundation  of  the  game,  and  an 
80  merely  mechanical,  that  any  one  possessed  of  a  tolerable 
memory  may  attain  them. 

xlfter  which  comes  the  more  difficult  science  of  position^ 
or  the  art  of  using  the  two  former  to  advantage;  without 
which,  it  is  self-evident,  they  are  of  no  use.  Attentive 
study  and  practice  Avill,  in  some  degree,  insure  success; 
but  genius  must  be  added  before  the  whole  finesse  of  the 
game  can  be  acquired. 

Technical  Teiims.  Bumper. — Winning  two  games  be- 
fore your  adversaries  /lave  scored  one. 

Cutting-In. — Selecting  partners  and  deciding  who  shall 
deal,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  game. 

Cutting-Out. — Deciding,  by  the  highest  cards  cut,  who 
ihall  remain  out,  when  more  than  four  desire  to  play. 

(7«^Z.— -When  at  eight,  and  having  two  honors  in  his 
hand,  one  partner  inquires  of  the  other,  ^^  Can  you  one  ?" 
or  ^'  Have  you  an  honor?" 

TJie  Deal, — The  distribution  of  the  cards  from  left  to 
fight,  one  by  one. 

Mis-deal. — An  incorrect  distribution  of  the  cards. 

Double. — Scoring  ten  before  your  adversaries  score  fiv«, 
in  the  long  game ;  or  five  before  they  score  three  in  thij 
ghort  game. 

Eldest  Hand. — The  player  at  the  dealer'*s  left. 

Finesse. — Retaining  youi-  best  card,  and  ])laying  one  o/ 
ess  value,  thereby  taking  the  risk  of  losing  the  trick. 
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forcing. — Playing  a  card  tliat  must  draw  a  trump. 

Faced  Card. — Is  a  card  with  its  face  placed  the  wron| 
way  relatively  with  the  rest  of  the  pack. 

Hand. — The  thirteen  cards  dealt  to  each  player. 

Honors. — Ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps. 

King  Card. — The  highest  card  not  played  of  any  suit. 

The  Lead. — The  commencement  of  the  play  by  the  per- 
•on  on  the  dealer's  left,  or  the  card  played  by  the  winnei 
of  a  trick  immediately  after  having  won  it. 

Love  Game. — A  game  in  which  one  side  does  not  score 
a  point. 

Loose  Cards. — Those  of  any  suit,  except  trumps,  whicli, 
from  the  strength  of  the  other  hands,  are  useless. 

Points. — The  score  made  by  tricks  or  honors. 

Quart. — Sequence  of  any  four  cards. 

Quart-Major. — Sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave. 

K^M^nt, — Sequence  of  five  cards. 

Qvini-Major. — Sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and 
ten. 

Renounce. — Not  holding  a  card  of  the  suit  led. 

Revoke. — Playing  a  different  card  from  the  suit  led, 
though  it  is  in  the  player's  power  to  follow  suit. 

Rubber — Two  games  won  consecutively,  or  two  out  of 
three  games,  constitute  the  rubber. 

Ruffing. — Playing  a  trump  to  any  other  suit. 

Sequences. -^Q>'d,^i\.^  that  follow  each  other  in  regulai 
order  of  value. 

See-Saw. — Partners  each  trumping  a  suit,  and  playing  tc 
each  other  for  that  purpose. 

A  Slam. — One  side  winning  all  the  tricks. 

A  Single. — At  Long  Whist,  scoring  the  game  after  your 
adversaries  have  scored  five;  at  Short  Whist,  after  he  haa 
Bcored  four. 

Shuffling. — Is  thoroughly  mixing  the  cards,  in  and  in, 
with  each  other. 

Tenace. — When  the  last  to  play  holds  the  best  and  third 
best  of  a  suit. 

Treble. — At  Short  Whist,  is  scoring  five  before  youi 
adversaries  score  one. 

Tricks. — The  four  cards  played,  or  one  round,  is  a  trick 

Trump  Card. — The  card  turned  up  by  the  dealer. 

Trumys. — Cards  of  the  same  suit  as  the  one  turned  u| 
by  the  dealer. 
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Under  Flaj/.— -The  leader  playing  a  low  card,  though 
he  holds  the  highest  iiiiplayed  of  a  suit. 

Score. — Tlie  accoimt  of  the  game ;  usually  kept  by  coins 
or  counters,  as  follows,  on  the  principle  that  the  unit 
placed  above  counts  for  three,  and  below  for  five , 


GO 


Directions  and  Maxims  for  Beginners. — 1.  Study  al'. 
written  maxims  with  the  cards  placed  before  you,  in  the 
fiituations  mentioned.  Abstract  directions  puzzle  much 
oftener  than  they  assist  the  beginner. 

2.  Keep  in  your  mind  tliat  general  maxims  presuppose 
the  game  and  hand  at  their  commencement;  and  that  ma^ 
terial  changes  in  them  frequently  require  that  a  different 
mode  of  play  should  be  ado})ted. 

3.  Do  not  attempt  to  practise  till  you  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  theory;  and  avoid  as  niuch 
as  possible,  at  fii'st,  sitting  down  with  bad  players.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  eradicate  erroneous,  than  to  acquire  just 
ideas. 

4.  Kever  lead  a  card  without  a  reason,  though  a  wrong 
one ;  it  is  better  than  accustoming  yourself  to  play  at  ran- 
dom. 

5.  Do  not  at  first  puzzle  ypurself  with  many  calcula- 
tions. Those  you  will  find  hereafter  mentioned  are  sufii- 
cient  even  for  a  proficient. 

6.  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  judge  by  consequences. 
Bad  play  sometimes  succeeds  when  good  would  not.  When 
you  see  an  acknowledged  judge  of  the  game  play  in  a  man- 
ner you  do  not  comprehend,  get  him  to  explain  his  reasons, 
and,  while  fresh  in  your  memory,  place  the  same  cards  be- 
fore you ;  when  once  you  can  compiehend  the  case,  you 
will  be  able  to  adapt  it  to  similar  situations. 

7.  Before  you  play  a  card,  sort  your  hand  carefully,  look 
at  the  trump-card,  and  consider  the  score  of  the  game,  the 
strength  of  your  own  hand,  and  form  your  plan  on  the 
probable  situation  of  the  cards;  subject,  however,  to  b« 
changed  should  any  thing  fall  to  indicate  a  ditife^ent  one; 
after  which,  nev^e--  look  at  your  hand  till  you  are  to  play: 
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without  attending  to  the  board,  no  niaxnns  or  practice  can 
even  make  a  tolerable  Whist-plajer. 

8.  Observe,  silently  and  attentively,  the  different  sys- 
tems of  those  with  whom  you  commonly  play;  few  but 
have  their  favorite  one,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  give 
you  a  constant  advantage ;  o.ie  leads  by  preference  from 

n  ace^  another  never  but  through  necessity.  [This  will 
ften  direct  you  in  putting  on  the  king  second.]  Tiie 
layers  of  the  old  school  never  lead  from  a  single  card 
without  six  trumps;  many  do  so  from  weaJcness ;  some 
have  a  trick  of  throwing  dow^n  high  cards  to  the  adver- 
*?ary's  lead,  and  then,  by  way  of  deception,  affect  to  con- 
Fider.  although  they  have  no  alternative.  Observation 
will  enable  you  to  counteract  this,  and  turn  it  to  your  own 
profit. 

9.  The  best  leads  are  from  sequences  of  three  cards  or 
more.  If  you  have  none,  lead  from  your  most  numerous 
'mit;  if  strong  in  trumps,  lead  rather  from  one  headed  by 
a  king  tlian  a  queen;  but  with  three  or  four  small  trumps, 
J  should  prefer  leading  from  a  single  card  to  a  long  weak 
suit.  [This  is  contraj-y  to  the  usual  practice,  especially  ol 
the  players  of  the  old  school.] 

10.  The  more  plainly  you  demonstrate  your  hand  to 
your  partner  the  better.  Be  i)articularly  cautious  not  to 
deceive  him  in  his  or  your  own  leads,  or  when  he  is  likely 
to  have  the  lead;  a  concealed  game  may  now  and  then 
succeed  in  the  suits  of  your  adversaries;  but  this  should 
not  be  attempted  before  you  have  made  a  considerable 
proficiency,  and  then  but  seldom,  as  its  frequency  w^ould 
destroy  the  effect. 

11.  At  the  commencement  of  a  game,  if  you  have  a  good 
hand,  or  it  your  adversaries  are  considerably  advanced  in 
the  score,  play  a  bold  game;  if  otherwise,  a  more  cautious 
>ne. 

12.  Be  as  careful  of  what  you  throw  away  as  what  you 
lead;  it  is  often  of  bad  consequence  to  put  down  a  tray 
with  a  deuce  in  your  hand.  Suppose  your  partner  leads 
t\e  four,  your  right-hand  adversary  the  live,  and  you  put 
down  the  tray,  it  ought  to  be  to  a  certainty  that  you  rujQ 

next  time ;  but  if  he  find  the  deuce  in  your  hand,  and 
you  frequently  deceive  him  by  throwing  dow^n  superior 
caids,  it  will  destroy  his  contidence,  and  prevent  his  play- 
ing liis  game  on  similar  occasions.     I  would  wish  to  inciD 
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eate  these  minor  qualifications  of  Whist -f  laying  to  ^he  begin- 
ner, because  they  are  attainable  by  everyb(Kiy ;  and  when 
once  the  great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  cori-ectness  is  seen, 
the  worst  player  would  practise  it  as  constantly  as  the 
best, — attention  being  all  that  is  necessary. 

13.  Do  not' lead  trumps  merely  because  an  honor  is 
turned  up  on  your  left  or  be  detei-red  from  it,  if  on  your 
right  hand.  Either  is  proper,  if  the  circumstances  ot  your 
hand  require  trumps  to  be  led;  b"l  neither^  otherwise. 

14.  Finesses  are  generally  right  in  trum/ps^  or  (if  strong 
in  them)  in  other  suits;  otherwise  they  are  not  to  b# 
risked  but  with  caution. 

15.  Never  ruif  an  uncertain  card,  if  strong^  or  omit 
doing  so  if  weak  in  trumi)s;  tiiis  is  one  of  the  few  univer- 
Bal  maxims,  and  cannot  be  too  closely  adhered  to,  even  did 
you  know  the  best  of  the  suit  was  in  your  partner's  hand ; 
it  has  the  double  advantage  of  making  a  useless  trump  and 
letting  your  partner  into  the  state  of  your  hand,  who  will 
play  accordingly. 

16.  Keep  the  command  of  your  adversary's  suit  as  long 
as  you  can  with  safety  ;  but  never  that  of  your  partner. 

17.  Do  not  rutt"  a  thirteenth  card  second  lead,  if  strong^ 
but  always  M  weak^  in  trumps. 

18.  Always  force  the  strong^  seldom  the  weak^  never  the 
two  ;  otherwise  you  j)lay  yoir  adversaries'  game,  and  give 
the  one  an  opportunity  to  make  his  small  trumps,  while 
the  other  throws  away  his  losing  cards.  It  is  a  very  gen- 
eral as  well  as  fatal  error ;  but  the  extent  of  it  is  seldom 
comprehended  by  unskilful  players,  wlio,  seeing  the  good 
etfect  of  judicious  forces^  practise  them  injudiciously,  to 
their  almost  constant  disadvantage.  The  following  effect 
of  a  force  is  too  obvious  not  to  be  instantly  comprehended. 
J  have  only  to  tell  the  student,  that  the  same  principle 
operates  through  the  tifty-two  cards,  however  vario  is 
their  combinations ;  and  that  a  steady  consideration  of  it 
is  one  of  the  first  necessary  steps  towards  an  insight  into 
the  game. 

A  has  a  seizi^me-major  in  trumps,  a  quart-major  in  the 
second,  and  a  tierce-major  in  a  third  tuit.  B^  his  adver- 
sary, has  six  small  trumps,  and  the  entire  command  of  the 
fourth  suit;  in  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  one  force  on  A 
gains  the  odd  trick  for  B^  who  without  it  loses  a  slam. 
Though  so  great  an  effect  may  seldom  be  produced,  still 
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there  is  scarcely  a  rubber  where  tlie  truth  of  the  iDaxim  if 
not  experimentally  proved. 

19.  When,  with  a  very  strong  suit,  you  lead  trumps  in 
hope  your  partner  may  command  them,  show  your  suit 
first.  If  you  have  a  strength  in  trumps  in  your  hand, 
play  them  originally. 

20.  With  the  ace  and  three  other  trumps,  it  is  seldoiD 
right  to  win  the  first  and  second  lead  in  that  suit,  if  mad€ 
by  your  adversaries,  unless  your  partner  ruffs  some  other 

21.  With  a  strong  hand  in  trumpr^,  particularly  if  yoxi^ 
have  a  long  suit,  avoid  ruffing  your  rig)it-hand  adversar5 
as  much  as  possible.  As  this  is  a  maxim  less  understood^ 
less  practised^  and  more  indispensably  necessary^  than  al- 
most any  other,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it  to  beginners, 
as  clearly  as  I  am  capable  of  doing.  Cards  being  nearly 
equal,  the  point  to  which  all  the  manoeuvres  of  good  Whist- 
players  tend  is  to  establish  a  long  suit,  and  to  preserve  the 
last  trump,  to  bring  it  into  play,  and  to  frusiri?te  the  same 
play  of  their  adversaries.  With  an  honor  (or  even  a  ten) 
with  three  other  trumps,  by  well  managing  them,  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  success.  In  this  case  do  not  over- 
trump your  right-hand  adversary  early  in  the  hand ;  but 
throw  away  a  losing  card,  by  which,  there  remaining  but 
twelve  trumps,  your  own  hand  is  strengthened,  and  your 
partner  has  the  tenace  in  whatever  suit  is  led :  whereaa 
had  you  over-ruffed,  you  would  have  given  up  the  whole 
game  to  secure  one  trick.  But  there  are  reasons  for  break* 
ing  this  rule:  1st,  if  your  left-hand  adversary  has  shown  a 
decided  great  hand  in  trumps  (in  which  case  make  your 
tricks  while  you  can) ;  or  2d,  if  your  partner  decidedly 
means  to  force  you ; — to  understand  if  this  be  thp  case,  you 
are  to  observe  if  your  partner  plays  the  winning  or  losing 
card  of  the  suit  you  have  refused.  If  the  former^  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  he  means  to  force  you,  and  you  play  your 
oion  game.  If  the  latter^  you  are  to  su|>pose  Mm  stro%g  in 
trumps^  and  depend  on  this  to  protect  your  long  suit ;  a 
due  reliection  on  this  will  convince  you  of  the  value  of 
that  maxim  which  enjoins  you  never  to  play  a  strong  game 
with  a  weak  hand,  or  vice  versa.  A  few  deviations  from 
this  effectually  destroy  that  confidence  necessary  between 
partners,  and  introduces  a  confusion  and  conseciueucea 
that  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided  or  too  strenuously 
depre«iate(t 
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22.  Iftlie  circnmstMicos  of  your  harjcl  require  two  cer* 
tain  leads  in  trumps,  play  off  your  ace^  let  your  other 
trumps  be  what  they  may. 

23.  It  is  a  general  maxim  not  to  force  your  partner,  ua- 
.ess  strong  in  trumps  yourself.  There  are,  however,  manj 
exceptions  to  this  rule;  as, 

1st.  If  your  i)artner  has  led  from  a  single  card. 
2d.  If  it  saves  or  wins  a  particular  point. 
3d.  If  great  strength  in  trumps  is  declared  against  you. 
4th.  If  you  have  a  probability  of  a  saw. 
5th.  If  your  partner  has  been  forced,  and  did  not  trumf 
out. 

6th.  It  is  often  right  in  playing  for  an  odd  trick. 

24.  It  is  dithcult  to  judge  when  to  lead  trumps.  The 
following  situations  will  assist  the  beginner  to  reason.,  and 
in  general  direct  him  properly  : 

1st.  With  six  trumps,  on  supposition  your  partner  has  a 
strong  suit. 

2d.  If  strong  in  other  suits,  though  weak  in  trumpg 
yourself. 

3d.  If  your  adversaries  are  playing  from  weah  suits. 

4th.  If  your  adversaries  are  at  the  point  of  eight,  and 
you  have  no  honor,  or  probability  of  making  a  trump  bj 
a  ruff. 

25.  It  is  easy  soon  to  discover  the  different  strengths  cC 
^ood  players,  but  more  dilhcult  with  had  ones.  Wheu 
your  adversary  i-efuses  to  trump,  and  throws  away  a  small 
€ard,  you  conclude  his  hand  consists  of  a  strong  suit  in 
trumps^  with  one  strong  and  another  iceaher  suit.  If  he 
throws  an  honor,  you  know  he  has  two  suits  only,  one  of 
which  is  trumps.  \\\  tiie  latter  case  win  tricks  when  you 
can.  Avoid  leading  trumps,  or  to  his  suit;  force  Aim,  and 
give  your  partner  an  opportunity  to  trump  if  possible. 
This  maxim  cannot  be  too  maturely  considered,  as  this  is  a 
fault  which  is  constantly  connnitted  by  bad  players,  and  is 
amongst  those  most  fatal  in  their  consequences.  Tlw» 
moment  an  adversary  refuses  to  ruff,  though  a  wmning 
card,  they.,  in  violation  of  conuuon  sense,  trump  out,  and 
not  unfrequently  give  away  five  or  six  trioks,  which  a 
judicious  force  would  have  prevented. 

26.  If  yon  are  strong  in  trumps,  and  have  ^.he  ace,  king, 
and  two  more  of  your  right-hand  adversary's  lead,  there 
are  two  w>»  /s  to  play ;  either  to  pass  it  the  first  time,  or 
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else  to  put  on  the  ace,  and  play  the  suit  on  tc  force  your 
partner.  If  weak  in  trumps,  put  on  the  ace,  but  do  not 
continue  the  suit. 

27.  If  you  win  your  partner's  lead  with  the  qaeen,  un- 
less  in  trumps,  do  not  return  it;  it  is  evident  the  ace  or 
king  lies  behind  him,  and  you  give  the  tenace  to  the  ad- 
versary. 

28.  To  lead  from  only  three  cards,  unless  in  sequence,  ie 
bad  play,  and  only  proper  w^hen  you  have  reason  to  think 
it  is  your  partner's  suit ;  in  which  case  play  off  the  highest^ 
thougli  the  king  or  queen. 

jV!  B.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  practice,  'but  un- 
doubtedly right. 

29.  The  tirst  ohject  should  be  to  save  the  game,  if  it 
appears  in  probable  danger;  the  next  to  win  it,  if  you  have 
a  reasonable  lioi^e  of  success,  by  any  mode  of  play,  though 
hazardous.  If  neither  of  these  is  the  question,  you  should 
play  to  the  points  or  score  of  the  game.  In  other  words, 
you  should  not  give  up  the  certainty  of  the  odd  tricky  or 
scoring  Jive  or  eight,  for  the  equal  chance  of  two,  six.,  or 
nine;  whereas  you  should  risk  an  equal  tinesse  that  will 
prevent  your  adversaries  from  these  scores  by  its  success. 

30.  It  is  generally  right  to  return  your  partner's  lead  in 
trumps  unless  he  leads  an  equivocal  card,  such  as  a  nine  oi 
ten.  These  are  called  equivocal,  because  they  are  led  with 
'•ropriety  both  from  strong  and  weak  suits.  With  a  quart 
i»Y  a  king,  or  nine,  ten,  knave,  and  king  of  a  suit,  you  lead 

'hine^  as  you  do  when  it  is  the  best  of  two  or  three  of  a 

mit. 

31.  With  only  four  trumps,  do  not  lead  one,  unless  youi 
strong  suit  is  established,  except  that,  'vith  a  tierce-major 
and  another  trump,  and  a  secpience  to  the  king  oftbree 
;,iore,  it  is  good  play  to  lead  trumps  twice,  and  then  the 
knave  of  your  suit,  and  continue  till  the  ace  is  out. 

32.  If  you  remain  with  the  best  trump,  and  one  of  youi 
Adversaries  has  three  or  more,  do  not  i)lay  out,  as  it  may 
stop  the  suit  of  your  other  adversary.  If  they  both  have 
trumps  and  your  partner  none^  it  U  »*ight  to  take  out  two 
for  one. 

83^  If  strong  in  trumps,  with  th  conunanding  card  of 
the  adversaries'  suit,  and  small  ones,  force  your  partner 
if  hi  has  none  of  that  suit,  with  the  small  ones,  and  keey 
the  comma  ndiuiT  card  till  the  last. 
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84.  If  your  partner  lea<ls  the  ace  and  queen  of  a  suit,  ol 
ivliich  you  have  the  king  and  two  others,  win  his  queer, 
that  you  may  not  stop  his  suit. 

35.  If  your  right-liand  adversary  wins,  and  returns  his 
partner's  lead,  should  you  liave  the  best  and  a  small  one, 
piay  the  latter.  If  your  partner  has  the  third  best  h^  wiF 
probably  make  it.  If  your  adversary  is  a  bad  player,  1 
would  not  advise  this,  as  they  never  finesse  when  thev 
ought  to  do  it.  [If  weak  in  trumps,  you  should  not  ven- 
ture this  in  other  suits.] 

86.  If  your  right-hand  adversary  calls,  im^  yowv partner 
ieads  through  him^  with  ace  or  hing^  the  nine^  and  a  small 
one,  you  should  tinesse  the  nine. 

87.  If  your  partner  calls  before  his  turn,  he  means  you 
should  j)lay  a  trump.  Take  every  opportunity  to  show 
your  partner  that  you  can  command  the  trumps.  In  this 
case  he  will  keep  his  own  strong  suit  entire ;  whereas,  if 
the  strength  of  trumps  is  with  the  adversaries,  his  phiy 
would  be  to  keep  guard  on  thdr  suits,  and  throw  aw2,v 
from  his  own. 

38.  With  a'^e,  knave,  and  another  trump,  it  Is  right  to 
finesse  the  knave  to  your  partner's  lead  •  and  if  strong  m 
them  you  should  do  the  same  in  any  suit.  If  he  leads  the 
ten  of  any  suit,  you  pass  it  invariably  with  the  ace  and 
knave  :  unless  one  trick  saves  or  wins  any  particular  point. 

39.  It  is  better  to  lead  from  ace  nine  than  ace  ten,  as 
vou  are  more  likely  to  have  a  tenace  in  the  latter  suit,  if 
led  by  your  adversary. 

40.  If  your  partner,  to  your  winning  card,  throws  away 
the  hest  card  of  any  suit,  it  shows  he  wishes  you  to  know 
he  commands  it ;  if  the  second  hest^  it  is  to  tell  you  he  has 
10  more  of  that  suit. 

41.  If  very  strong  in  trumps,  it  is  always  right  to  inforiu 
your  partner  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  fourth  player  you 
are  to  win  with  a  small  trump,  and  if  you  have  a  sequence 
of  three  or  more,  win  it  with  the  highest,  and  play  the 
X'West  afterwards. 

42.  If  strong  in  trumps,  do  not  ruff  the  second  best  of 
I'^iiy  suit  your  partner  leads,  but  throw  away  a  losing  card, 
unless  you  have  an  established  saw, 

43.  If  ten  cards  are  played  out,  and  there  remains  one 
entire  suit,  and  your  j)artner  leads,  if  you  liave  a  kirg,  ten 
and  another,  and  six  tricks,  you  have  a  certainty  to  make 
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the  odd  one,  if  you  play  rUjht^  let  t])e  cards  lie  how  thcj 
will ;  should  your  right-hand  adversary  put  on  an  honor, 
you  must  win  it,  if  not,  put  on  the  ten ;  with  Jive  triclrs^ 
put  on  the  king. 

44.  Many  good  players,  in  playing  tierce-majors,  begin 
with  the  king  and  queen.  This  is  often  productive  oJ 
mischief;  as,  when  played  at  other  times  from  king  and 
queen  only,  the  ace  is  kept  up,  and  while  each  thinks  hk 
partner  has  it  and  has  played  accordingly,  it  unexpectedly 
appears  from  the  adversary,  and  disappoints  their  whok 
plan. 

45.  If  the  fourth  player  wins  his  adversary's  lead,  it  ia 
better  to  return  it  than  open  a  new  suit,  unless  strong 
enough  in  it  to  support  his  partner. 

46.  With  ace,  knave,  and  another,  do  not  win  the  king 
led  by  your  left-hand  adversary.  You  either  force  him  tc 
exchange  his  lead,  or  give  you  tenace  in  his  own  suit 

47.  With  ace,  qneen,  &c.,  of  a  suit,  of  which  your  right- 
hand  adversary  leads  the  knave,  put  on  the  ace  invariably. 
]^o  good  player,  with  king,  knave,  and  ten,  will  begin  with 
the  knave  ;  of  course  it  is  finessing  against  yourself  to  put 
on  the  queen,  and  as  the  king  is  certainly  behind  yr>u, 
you  gi^^o  away  at  least  the  lead,  without  any  possible  ad- 
vantage. 

48.  With  only  three  of  a  suit,  put  an  honor  on  ap 
honor ;  with  four  or  more,  you  should  not  do  it,  except 
the  ace  should  not  be  put  on  the  hnave. 

49.  With  king,  and  one  more^  good  players  sonietimes 
put  it  on  a  second,  sometimes  not ;  if  turned  up  it  shoulc 
hi  variably  be  put  on,  and  generally  in  trumps.  But  queen 
or  knave  should  never  be  played,  unless  a  superior  honor 
is  turned  up  on  the  right. 

50.  In  playing  for  an  ^dd  trick,  you  play  a  closer  gamt 
than  at  other  scores.  You  lead  from  single  cards  and 
force  your  partner,  when  at  another  time  you  would  not 
be  justified.  It  is  seldom  in  this  case  proper  to  lead 
trumps;  and  few  finesses  are  justifiable.  It  is  a  nice  part 
of  the  game,  and  experience,  with  attention,  will  alonp 
teach  it  with  effect. 

61,  If  the  trumps  remain  divided  between  you  and  your 
partner,  and  you  have  no  winning  card  yourself,  it  is  good 
play  to  lead  a  small  trump,  to  put  in  his  hand  to  i)lay  ofl 
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ftny  that  he  may  have,  to  give  you  fm  opportunity  to 
throw  away  your  losing  cards. 

A  remains  with  two  or  more  trumps,  and  two  losing 
cards,  his  partner  with  a  better  trump,  and  two  winning 
cards.  It  is  evident,  if  he  plays  off  a  losing  card,  he  will 
lake  merely  his  own  trum[)s,  but  if  he  plays  an  inferior 
trump,  and  puts  it  into  his  partner's  lead,  he  will  play  oif 
his  winning  cards,  and  give  A  an  opportunity  to  throw 
away  his  losing  ones. 

H.  B.  This  continually  occurs,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bi 
compreliended. 

52.  When  your  partner  leads,  win  with  the  lowest  of  ^ 
sequence,  to  demonstrate  your  strength  in  his  suit ;  but  i 
is  often  right  to  win  your  adversary's  lead  with  the  highest 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance. 

53.  When  your  partner  plays  a  thirteenth  card.  an6 
most  of  the  trumps  are  unplayed,  he  generally  means  you 
should  put  a  high  trump  to  strengthen  his  own  hand. 

54.  When  you  have  but  a  moderate  hand  yourself^  sa<v 
rifice  it  to  your  partner ;  he,  if  he  be  a  good  player,  will 
act  in  the  same  manner. 

55.  With  three  return  the  highest^  ^ith  four  the  lowest^ 
of  your  partner's  lead.  This  answers  two  purposes,  by 
giving  your  partner  an  opportunity  to  finesse,  and  showing 
him  you  have  but  three  at  most  in  his  suit. 

56.  With  the  ace,  queen,  and  others  of  your  right-hand 
adversary's  lead,  put  on  a  small  one,  except  he  leads  a 
knave,  in  which  case  put  on  the  ace. 

57.  When  at  eight,  with  two  honors,  look  at  your  ad- 
versaries' score,  and  consider  if  there  is  a  probability  they 
should  save  their  lurch,  or  win  the  game,  notwithstanding 
your  i)artner  holds  a  third  honor ;  if  not,  you  should  not 
call,  as  it  gives  a  decided  advantage  against  you  in  playing 
for  tricks. 

58.  Finessing  in  general  is  only  meant  aga..ist  one  card. 
There  are,  however,  situations  Avhen  much  deeper  are  re- 
quired ;  but  theory  alone  can  never  enable  the  beginner  to 
discover  these.  Supposing  it  necessary  you  should  make 
two  out  of  the  last  three  cards  in  a  suit  not  yet  played, 
your  partner  leads  the  nine,  you  have  ace,  ten,  and  a  small 
one.  Query — What  are  you  to  do  ?  Answer.  Pass  it, 
t'^-ough  the  finesse  is  against  three  ;  for  if  your   partuei 
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ficM  an  hon  jr  in  the  suit,  you  make  two  tricks.     If  not,  It 
is  impossible  by  any  mode  of  play  wliatever. 

59.  With  king,  queen,  &;c.,  of  your  right-hand  adver 
sary's  lead,  put  on  one  of  them ;  with  queen,  knave,  and 
another,  the  knave;  with  two  or  more  small  ones,  tb« 
lowest. 

60.  The  more  critically  you  recollect  the  cards  the  bet- 
ter ;  at  least  you  should  remember  the  trumps  and  th« 
commanding  cai^d  of  each  suit.  It  is  possible  to  assist  the 
memory  by  the  mode  of  placing  the  cards  remaining  in 
your  hands ;  viz.,  place  the  trumps  in  the  back  part  of 
your  hand,  your  partner's  lead  the  next,  your  adversary's 
next,  and  your  own  on  the  outside.  It  is  also  right  to  put 
thirteenth  cards  in  some  known  situation. 

61.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  be  correct  in  leads.  When 
a  good  player  plays  an  eight  and  then  a  seven,  I  know  he 
\eads  from  a  weak  suit;  the  contrary,  when  he  plays  the 
seven  first ;  the  same  even  with  a  tray  or  a  deuce.  This 
is  what  bad  players  always  err  in,  as  tJiey  never  can  see 
the  dilference. 

62.  If  left  with  the  last  trumps,  and  some  winning 
cards,  with  one  losing  one,  play  this  first,  as  your  adver- 
sary on  the  left  may  finesse,  and  the  second  best  in  your 
partner's  hand  make  the  trick ;  which  could  not  be,  kept 
till  the  last. 

63.  Should  your  partner  refuse  to  trump  a  certain  win- 
ning card,  try  to  get  the  lead  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  piay 
out  trumps  immediately. 

64.  Good  players  never  lead  a  nine  or  ten,  but  for  one 
of  these  reasons : 

1st.  From  a  sequence  up  to  the  king. 

2d.  From  nine,  ten,  knave,  and  king. 

3d.  When  the  best  of  a  weak  suit  not  exceeding  three 
in  number. 

If  you  have  either  Tcnave  or  Icing  in  your  own  hand,  you 
are  certain  it  is  for  the  latter  reason,  and  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  suit  is  with  your  adversary,  and  play  your 
game  accordingly. 

65.  If  your  j)artner  leads  the  nine  or  ten^  and  you  have 
an  honor,  with  only  one  more,  put  it  on ;  if  with  two  or 
more,  do  not;  with  the  ace  and  small  ones,  win  it  inva- 
riably; f(»r  it  is  better  that  he  should  finesse  in  his  cwn 
luit,  than  you. 
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66.  Unless  you  have  a  strong  suit  yourself,  or  reason  to 
suppose  your  partner  has  one,  do  not  trump  out  unless  yc  u 
have  six  trumps. 

67.  There  are  situations  where  even  good  players  differ 
if  a  queen  is  laid  on  your  right  hand,  and  you  have  ace  o) 
king  and  two  small  ones,  you  should  certainly  win  it;  but 
having  king  or  ace,  ten,  and  a  small  one,  /  invariably  pass 
it,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  by  passing  it,  if  your 
partner  has  the  ace  or  king,  you  clearly  lie  tenace,  and 
the  leader  cannot  possibly  make  a  trick  in  the  suit,  which 
he  must  have  done,  had  you  even  the  first  trick,  as  he 
would  lay  tenace  over  your  partner ;  if  your  partner  has 
the  Icnave^  you  lose  a  trick  ;  but  the  odds  are  greatly  against 
this. 

68.  It  is  seldom  right  to  lead  from  a  suit  in  which  you 
have  a  tenace.  With  ace,  queen,  &c.,  of  one  suit,  king, 
knave,  &c.,  of  a  second,  and  the  third  a  weak  one,  the  best 
play  is  to  lead  from  the  latter. 

69.  When  it  is  evident  the  winning  cards  are  betwixt 
you  and  your  adversaries,  play  an  obscure  game;  but  as 
clear  a  one  as  possible,  if  yonv  partner  has  a  good  hand. 

70.  It  is  equally  advantageous  to  lead  up  to  as  through 
an  acs  ;  not  so  nmch  so  to  a  king  ;  and  disadvantageous  to 
the  queen  turned  up. 

71.  Avoid  at  first  playing  with  those  who  instruct,  or 
rather  find  fault,  while  the  hand  is  playing.  They  are  gen- 
erally unqualified  by  ignorance,  and  judge  from  consequen- 
ces ;  but  if  not,  advice  while  playing  does  more  harm  than 
good,  by  confusing  a  beginner. 

72.  It  is  seldom  right  to  refuse  to  ruff  when  your  part 
ner,  if  a  good  player^  visibly  intends  you  should  do  it.     U 
a  bad  one^  your  own  hand  should  direct  you. 

73.  If  you  have  ace,  king,  and  two  more  trumps,  and 
your  partner  leads  them  originally,  insure  three  rounds  in 
trumps  ;  but  if  he  leads  (in  consequence  of  your  showing 
jaur  strength)  a  nine,  or  any  equivocal  card,  in  that  case 
pass  it  the  first  time,  by  which  you  have  the  lead  after 
three  rounds  of  trumps, ~a  most  material  advantage. 

74.  There  is  often  judgment  required  in  taking  the  pen- 
alties of  a  revoke.  Before  the  score  is  advanced,  if  th« 
party  revoking  has  won  nine  tricks,  the  least  consideration 
will  show  that  the  adversaries  sliould  take  three  of  them,  f^yr 
if  they  add  three  to  their  own  score,  they  still  leave  the 
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odd  trick  to  the  former ;  but  if  the  revoking  party  bi>  at 
eighty  it  is  better  for  the  adversary  to  score  three  points. 
as  the  odd  trick  leaves  the  former  at  nine^  which  is  in 
every  respect  a  worse  point  than  eight.  On  other  occa- 
sions it  is  only  to  calculate  how  the  ditferent  scores  wiU 
remain  after  each  mode  of  taking  the  penalty,  and  it  will 
be  obvious  which  will  be  tlie  most  advantageous,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  points  of  the  game,  i.  e.,  scoring  eight 
or  live  yourself,  or  preventing  your  adversary  from  do- 
ing so. 

75.  With  ace,  queen,  and  ten  of  your  right-hand  adver- 
sary's lead,  put  out  the  ten. 

76.  When  your  left-hand  adversary  refuses  to  trump  a 
winning  card^  for  fear  of  being  over-trumped  by  your  part- 
ner, and  throws  away  a  losing  card,  if  you  have  the  com- 
manding card  of  the  suit  he  discards,  play  it  before  yon 
continue  the  former. 

77.  When  all  the  trumps  are  out,  if  you  have  the  com- 
manding card  of  your  adversary's  suit,  you  may  play 
your  own  as  if  you  had  the  thirteenth  trump  in  your  own 
hand. 

78.  If  A^  your  right-hand  adversary,  leads  a  card,  and 
his  partner  B  putting  on  the  knave  or  queen,  yours  wins 
with  the  king,  should  A  lead  a  small  card  of  that  suit  again, 
if  you  have  the  ten  put  it  on.  It  is  probable,  by  doing 
this,  you  keep  the  commanding  card  in  your  partner's  hand, 
and  prevent  the  second  best  from  making. 

79.  If  weak  in  trumps,  keep  guard  on  your  adversaries' 
suits.  If  strong^  throw  away  from  them,  and  discard  aa 
much  as  possible  from  your  partner's  strong  suits,  in  either 
case. 

80.  Should  your  left-hand  adversary  lead  tne  king,  to 
have  the  rinesse  of  the  knave,  and  it  comes  to  your  lead,  if 
you  have  queen  and  one  more,  it  is  evident  the  finesse  will 
succeed.  In  this  case,  play  the  small  one  through  himy 
\ihich  frequently  will  prevent  him  from  making  the  finesse, 
though  he  has  originally  played  for  it. 

81.  If  your   partner  shows  a.  weak  game,   force  him 
whether  or  not  you  are  otherwise  entitled  to  do  it. 

82.  When  you  are  at  the  score  of  four  or  nine,  and 
fOur  adversaries,  though  eighty  do  not  call,  if  yo^i  have  no 
honor,  it  is  evident  your  partner  has  two  at  least.  It  is 
e<]uailv  «o  if  you  ha>e  one^  that  he  has  at  least  another,    li 
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Iroth  parties  are  at  eight,  and  neither  calls,  each  must  have 
one. 

A  little  refle-jtion  will  enable  the  beginner  to  make  ^ 
proper  advantage  of  these  data. 

83.  When  your  partner  leads  a  card,  of  which  you  have 
the  best  and  thirds  and  your  right-hand  adversary  puts  on 
the  fourth,  the  second  only  remaining,  it  is  a  commonly  re- 
ceived, but  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  chance  of  sue 
ceeding  in  the  finesse  is  equal ;  but  here  calculatiuii  wil 
show,  that,  as  the  last  player  has  one  card  more  than  his 
partner,  it  is  that  proportion  in  favor  of  his  having  it.  With 
three  cards,  it  will  be  three  to  two  against  making  the 
finesse. 

84.  Moderate  players  have  generally  a  decided  aversion 
to  part  with  the  best  trump,  though  single,  thinking  that, 
as  they  cannot  lose  it,  and  it  can  make  but  one  trick,  it  is 
immaterial  when  it  does  so;  this  is  a  dangerous  fault. 
When  your  adversary  plays  out  his  strong  suit,  rujff  it  im- 
mediately, before  you  give  his  partner  an  opportunity  to 
throw  olf  his  losing  cards.  Do  not,  however,  go  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  or  trump  with  the  best  trump,  with 
small  ones  in  your  hand,  for  fear  of  being  over-trumped. 
This  is  a  nice  part,  of  the  game,  and  can  only  be  understood 
by  practice  and  attentive  reasoning. 

85.  It  frequently  happens  that  your  partner  has  an  op- 
portunity to  show  his  strong  suit,  by  renouncing  to  a  lead. 
If  you  have  a  single  card  in  this,  p^ay  it  before  you  force 
him,  let  your  strength  in  trumps  be  what  it  may;  as  it 
is  the  way  to  estabhsh  the  saw^  which  is  almost  always 
advantageous,  should  the  second  player  put  on  the  ace  to 
prevent  it ;  still  it  is  of  great  utility  by  estabhshing  your 
partner's  suit. 

86.  A  has  ace,  knave,  ten,  and  a  smal\  card  of  the  suit 
led  b}  his  right-hand  adversary.  Query — Which  is  he  to 
pl*\y  ?  Answer,  In  trumps  the  ten ;  in  other  suits,  tlie 
«in;:^il  one,  for  this  reason : — In  trumps,  a  good  player,  with 
king,  queen,  &c.,  leads  the  lowest;  in  other  suits  the  king ; 
and  in  the  lattei  case,  of  course  an  honor  must  be  behind 
you  ;  and  be  it  in  either  hand,  you  can  do  no  good  by  put- 
ting on  the  ten ;  by  keeping  the  three  together,  you  render 
it  impossible  for  your  adversary  to  make  one  trick  in  th€ 
Biit. 

87.  It  often  ha]»reji«  that,  with  only  ^ee  carf'^a  remam* 
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ing  \L  his  hand,  the  leader  has  the  worst  trump  and  ace 
queen,  or  some  tenace  of  another  suit.  In  this  case  he 
should  lead  the  trump,  to  put  rt  into  his  adversary's  hand 
to  play.  By  these  means,  he  preserves  the  tenace.  This, 
though  self-evident  on  proper  consideration,  is  what  none 
but  good  players  ever  think  of. 

88.  Though  it  is  certainly  more  regular  to  win  youl 
adversary's  as  well  as  partner's  lead  with  the  lowest  of  a 
sequence,  still  I  recommend  occaeional  deviations  from 
that  maxim ;  as  it  is  of  the  gr^.atest  advantage  to  give  your 
partner  every  information  in  his  or  your  own^  so  it  is  oftec 
to  deceive  your  adversaries  in  their  suits.  It  will  now  and 
then  deceive  your  partner  also ;  but  if  done  with  judg- 
ment, it  is,  I  think,  oftener  attended  with  good  than  ba<' 
effect. 

There  are  also  other  situations,  where  it  is  highly  neces 
sary  to  deceive  the  adversary.  A^  last  player,  has  a  tierce 
major  and  a  small  trump ;  a  tierce-major  with  two  others 
of  a  second  suit ;  king,  and  a  small  one  of  a  third ;  with 
queen  or  knave,  and  a  small  one  of  the  fourth ;  of  whicb 
his  adversary  leads  the  ace.  It  is  so  very  material  for  A 
to  get  the  lead,  before  he  is  forced,  that  he  should  without 
hesitation  throw  down  the  queen,  as  the  most  likely 
method  to  induce  his  advei-sary  to  change  his  lead.  But 
this  mode  of  play  should  be  reserved  for  material  occa- 
sions, and  not  by  its  frequency  give  cause  for  its  bein^ 
suspected. 

89.  Beginners  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  betweeo 
original  and  forced  leads.  AVhen  a  player  changes  his 
original  suit,  he  commonly  leads  his  strongest  card  of  an- 
other, to  give  his  partner  the  advantage  of  a  finesse.  In 
this  case  you  are  to  play  this,  as  if  it  was  your  own  or  ad^ 
versary^s  lead, — keep  the  commanding  card,  tenace,  ifec, 
and  do  not  return  it,  as  if  it  was  an  original  lead. 

90.  There  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  be  explained  to 
the  beginner,  than  what  is  usually  denominated  under' 
play^  as  it  is  a  constant  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  experU 
enced.^  to  use  successfully  against  the  inexperienced  player. 
In  other  words,  it  is  to  return  the  lowest  of  your  left-hand 
adversary's  lead,  though  you  have  the  highest  in  your  hand, 
with  a  view  of  your  })artner's  making  the  third  bf^st,  if  h« 
has  it,  and  still  retaining  the  commanding  card  in  your 
hand. 
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91.  lo  explain  this  farther,  suppose  A^  fourth  player, 
hfvS  ace  and  king  of  his  left-hand  adversary's  lead  ;  to  nn- 
der-play,  he  wins  the  trick  with  the  ace,  and  returns  the 
Binall  one,  which  will  generally  succeed,  if  the  leader  has 
not  the  second  and  third  in  his  own  hand.  You  w^ill  see 
by  this,  if  you  lead  from  a  Mng^  &c.,  and  your  right-hand 
adversary,  after  winning  with  a  ten  or  knave,  return  it,  you 
have  no  chance  to  make  your  Mng^  but  by  putting  it  on. 

92.  The  following  is  anotlier  situation  to  under-play :  A 
remains  with  the  fii'st,  third,  and  fourth  cards  of  a  suit,  of 
which  he  has  reason  to  suppose  his  left-hand  adversary  ha» 
the  second  guarded;  by  playing  the  fourth,  it  is  often 
passed,  and  A  makes  every  trick  in  the  suit. 

[N.  B.  This  sort  of  play  is  always  right  in  trumps  ;  but  if 
weak  in  them^  it  is  generally  the  best  play  to  make  your 
certain  tricks  as  fast  as  you  can;  for  if  you  have  not  your 
share  of  them^  somebody  must  have  more  than  their  own^ 
and  of  consequence  be  weak  in  some  other  suit,  which 
probably  is  your  strong  one.] 

93.  Keep  the  trump  card  as  long  as  you  can,  if  your 
partner  leads  trumps;  tlie  contrary,  if  your  adversary 
ieads  them.  In  the  former  instance,  supposing  the  eight 
turned  up,  and  you  have  the  nine,  throw  away  the  latter; 
in  the  last  (though  you  have  the  seven  or  six)  play  the  card 
you  turned  up. 

94.  When  your  partner  is  to  lead,  and  you  call  before  he 
plays,  it  is  to  direct  him,  if  he  has  no  honor,  to  play  oii 
the  best  trump  he  lias. 

95.  Though  according  to  the  strict  laws  of  Whist,  all 
words  and  gestures  are  prohibited;  yet,  like  all  other  laws 
not  enforced  by  penalties,  they  are  continually  violated 
There  are,  indeed,  few  players  who  do  not  discover,  in 
some  degree,  the  strength  of  their  game,  or  their  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  of  their  partner's  ])lay,  &c.  As  this 
Is  on  one  side  often  a  material  advantage  to  the  party 
transgressing,  so  it  is  quite  allowable  for  the  adversaries  to 
make  use  of  it.  Attentive  and  silent  observation  will  fre- 
quently give  an  early  insight  into  the  game,  and  enable 
vou  to  \)h.y  your  hand  to  more  advantage  than  by  ad- 
hering to  more  regular  maxims. 

96.  Though  teiiace,  or  the  advantage  of  position,  cannot 
\ie  reduced  to  a  certainty^  as  at  piquet ;  and  though  it  i§ 
ol'ten  necessary  to  relinauish  it  ^or  more  certair  advanta 
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ge«;  still  no  man  can  be  a  Whist-player  who  does  Lot  fullj 
understand  it.  The  principle  is  simple^  but  the  combina- 
tions are  various.  It  is  easily  conceived,  that  if  A  has  ace, 
queen,  and  a  small  card  of  a  suit,  of  which  B  has  king, 
knave,  and  another;  if  ^  leads  the  small  card,  he  remaini 
tenace,  and  wins  two  tricks ;  whereas,  if  he  plays  the  ace, 
he  gives  it  up,  and  makes  but  one.  But  if  B  is  to  lead,  he 
has  no  tenace,  and  lead  which  card  he  will,  he  must  mak<» 
one  trick,  and  can  make  no  more.  This  easy  instance,  weF 
considered,  will  enable  the  player,  with  some  practice,  tc 
adapt  it  to  more  apparently  intricate  situations. 

97.  The  following  cases,  which  happen  frequently,  will 
further  explain  this :  A  is  left  with  four  cards  and  the  lead, 
viz.,  the  second  and  fourth  trump,  and  the  ace  and  a  small 
card  of  a  suit  not  played.  Fine  trumps  being  out,  i?,  his 
left-hand  adversary,  lias  the  first  and  third  trump,  king 
and  a  small  one  of  the  suit  of  which  A  leads  the  ace. 
Query — What  card  should  B  play  ?  Answer.  The  Mng  ; 
by  which  he  brings  it  to  an  equal  chance  wdiether  he  wins 
three  tricks  or  two,  but  if  he  keeps  the  king  he  cannot  pos* 
sibly  win  three. 

By  placing  the  cards  you  will  perceive,  that,  if  J5V  part- 
ner has  a  better  card  than  ^'5,  it  prevents  A  from  making 
either  of  his  trumps,  which,  had  B  retained  the  king,  he 
must  have  done. 

98.  A  has  three  cards  of  a  suit  not  played  (the  last  re- 
maining), viz.,  king,  queen,  and  ten ;  ^,  ace,  knave,  and 
another;  A  leads  the  Icing;  if -5  wins  it  he  gives  up  the 
tenace,  and  gets  but  one  trick;  whereas  if  he  does  not,  he 
jnakes  his  ace  and  knave  by  preserving  it. 

99.  A  has  ace,  knave,  and  ten  of  a  suit  w^hich  his  part- 
ner leads.  Query — Which  should  he  put  on  ?  Answer. 
The  ten.^  particularly  if  it  is  a  forced  lead  ;  by  this  he  prob- 
ably wins  two  tricks.  If  he  puts  on  the  ace,  and  his  part- 
ner has  no  honor  in  the  suit,  he  gives  up  the  tenace,  and 
can  only  win  one. 

100.  Tenace  is  easily  kept  against  your  Hght-hand^  but 
impossible,  without  great  superiority  of  skill,  against  your 
left-hand  adversary. 

101.  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  playing  to  points, 
place  the  following  hand  before  you:  A  has  the  two  lowest 
trumps,  and  twj  forcing  cards,  with  the  lead.  The  two 
iftst  deiuonstr  My  in  the  adversaries.'  hand;  though  unceT' 
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tain  it  m  the  same  or  divided.  ISTiiie  cards  Deiiig  played, 
and  no  trump  remaining.  Query — What  is  A  to  play? 
Answer.  This  can  only  be  decided  by  the  situation  of  the 
Bcore,  and  whether  or  no  it  justifies  the  hazarding  two 
tricks  fcr  one.  The  least  consideration  will  convince  the 
player,  ihat,  before  the  score  is  much  advanced,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  for  A  to  play  a  trump^  because  he  mani- 
festly s^entured  two  tricks  for  one ;  of  course  he  should  se- 
cure two  tricks  by  playing  a  forcing  card.  But  suppose  A 
to  be  at  the  score  of  seven^  and  that  lie  has  won  six  tricks, 
he  should  then  as  clearly  venture  to  play  the  trump,  be- 
cause,  if  the  trumps  are  divided,  he  wins  the  game,  or 
otherwise  remains  at  seven,  which  is  preferable  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  scoring  nine.  But  if  the  adversary  is  at  nine, 
this  should  not  be  done,  as  by  hazarding  the  odd  trick,  you 
hazard  the  game. 

[N.  B.  Tliis  mode  of  reasoning  will  in  general  direct  you 
where  and  why  finesses  are  proper  or  improper.  For  there 
is  scarcely  one,  though  ever  so  right  in  general,  but  what 
the  different  situations  of  the  score  and  hand  may  render 
dangerous  and  indefensible.] 

102.  The  following  critical  stroke  decided  one  of  the 
most  material  rubbers  that  ever  w^as  played,  and  is  recom- 
mended to  the  attentive  perusal  even  of  proficients. 

The  parties  were  each  at  nine.  A  had  won  six  tricks, 
and  remained  with  knave  and  a  small  trump,  and  two  dia- 
monds, with  the  lead.  J5,  his  left-liand  adversary,  with 
the  queen  and  ten  of  trumps,  and  two  clubs.  (7,  his  part- 
ner, with  two  small  trumps,  and  two  diamonds.  i>,  last 
player,  with  ace  and  a  small  trump,  a  club,  and  a  heart. 
A  led  a  diamond,  wdiich,  being  passed  by  B^  was  to  be  won 
by  D.  Query — How  is  he  to  play,  to  make  it  possible  to 
mn  the  odd  trick?  Answer.  D  saw  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, unless  his  partner  had  either  the  two  best  trumps,  or 
the  first  and  third,  with  a  successful  finesse.  He  there- 
fore trumped  w4th  the  ace^  led  the  small  one,  and  won  the 
game. 

[N.  B.  In  another  score  of  tlA3  ^ame,  this  would  not  be 
justifiable,  as  the  chance  of  losing  a  trick  is  greater  than  of 
gaining  one  by  it.] 

103.  The  attentive  perusal  (in  the  mode  prescribed)  ol 
these  maxims  will,  1  think,  with  a  little  practice,  enable  a 
De>^inner  t(i  play  with  very  good  cards  to  advantage.     Th« 
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difficulty  of  the  game  does  not  consist  in  this,  fcr  acei 
and  kings  will  make  tricks,  and  no  skill  can  make  i  ten 
will  a  knave.  But  there  are  liands  which  fre([uently  -ccur 
when  skilful  players  win,  where  bunglers  lose,  [)oints  and 
(unless  when  the  cards  run  very  high)  it  is  on  the  pi  tying 
of  such  success  depends ;  viz.,  ace  or  king  and  three  other 
trumps,  a  tierce-major,  with  others  of  a  second  suit,  with 
a  prohahle  trick  in  a  third  ;  the  player's  plan  should  be  to 
remain  either  with  the  last  trump.,  or  with  the  last  but 
me.,  with  the  lead  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  last.,  he  must 
%ot  win  the  second  lead  with  the  commanding  trump,  but 
reverse  it  for  the  third.  Nothing  then  but  five  trumps 
m  one  hand  can  probably  prevent  his  establishing  his  long 
suit,  for  he  forces  out  the  lest  trump,  and  the  thirteenth 
brings  in  his  suit  again,  which  (without  the  lead  after  the 
thiril  round  of  trumps)  would  be  impossible. 

104.  As  this  maxim  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  the 
following  cases,  which  happen  frequently,  are  added^  to 
make  it  more  clearly  understood : 

1st.  A  has  ace  and  three  trumps,  a  strong  buit,  headed 
oy  a  tierce-major,  and  a  probable  trick  in  a  third,  with  a 
-ead.  Query — How  should  this  hand  be  played  ?  A.n- 
swer.  A  should  lead  a  trump  ;  but  if  his  partner  wins 
and  returns  it,  A  should  not  put  on  his  ace,  but  sulfe\  it  to 
be  won  by  his  adversary.  When  either  A  or  his  paitner 
gets  the  lead,  he  of  course  plays  a  trump,  which  being  won 
by  A.,  he  remains  with  the  lead^  and  one  but  not  the  hest 
trump,  though  they  should  not  be  equally  divided.  This 
(his  strong  suit  having  forced  out  tiie  best)  establishes  it 
again,  notwithstanding  the  adversary  may  command  the 
other  suits,  which  are  by  these  means  prevented  from 
making. 

[N.  B.  Had  the  ace  been  put  on  the  second  lead,  the 
force  would  have  been  on  A.,  and  his  strong  suit  entirely 
U»3!ess.] 

2d.  it,  with  a  similar  hand,  has  ace,  king,  and  two  small 
trumps.  If  the  adversaries  lead  trumps,  he  should  not 
win  ihe^Jirst  trick,  even  if  last  player.  By  this.,  after  tha 
second  lead,  he  still  retains  the  hest  for  the  third.,  accord- 
ing to  the  maxim,  and  establishes  his  suit  (tliough  tlie  best 
♦;rump  keeps  up  against  him)  unless  there  are  five  in  one 
Uand  originally. 

3d.  With  ace,  queen,  and  two  small  trumps,  do  not  win 
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the  hitf'Ve  led  on  your  hft  hand^  but  let  it  be  played  again, 
acording  to  the  same  maxim. 

As  tlie  following,  or  nearly  similar  situations  frequently 
occur,  I  recommend  them  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those 
students  who,  feeling  within  themselves  that  they  compre- 
hend what  I  have  called  the  alphabet,  wish  to  procure  a 
gradual  insight  into  the  game,  the  whole  combinations  of 
which,  1  cannot  too  often  repeat,  proceed  from  very  plain 
and  simple  principles ;  but  it  requires  much  reflection  to 
comprehend  the  same  maxim,  wlien  applied  to  inferior 
cards,  that  appears  self-evident  in  the  superiors.  There  is 
scarcely  a  player,  who,  if  he  has  the  ace,  king,  and  knave 
of  the  suit  ol  whicli  his  right-hand  adversary  turns  up  the 
queen,  but  will  lead  the  king,  and  wait  for  the  return  to 
finesse  his  knave.  But  with  ace,  queen,  and  ten  (the  knave 
being  turned  up  on  his  right  hand),  the  same  player  will 
not  see  that  his  lead,  if  he  plays  a  trump,  is  the  queen^  and 
that  one  and  the  same  principle  actuates  the  players  on 
both  occasio'^  and  so  through  the  suit. 

It  constantly  happens  that  the  adversary  on  the  right 
hand,  having  won  his  partner's  lead  with  the  ace  cr  king, 
■returns  the  knave.  In  this  case  do  not  put  on  the  queen, 
as  the  probability  is  against  its  being  tinessed.  But  on 
all  these  occasions,  play  without  hes'^-^ition,  which  con- 
stantly directs  a  skilful  adversary  wh^re  to  tinesse  to  ad- 
vantage. 

It  frequently  happens,  when  you  have  led  from  six 
trumps,  that  after  your  second  lead  yri  remain  with  three 
or  four  trumps,  the  hest  in  your  adversary's  hand  ;  in 
these  situations  play  a  small  trump,  which  has  these  two 
advantages; — 1st,  to  prevent  the  stopping  of  your  part- 
ner's suit ;  and  2d,  to  give  you  the  tenace,  in  whatever 
suit  is  led  by  the  adversary.  This,  mutatis  mutandw^  will 
show  that  it  is  bad  play  to  put  out  the  lest  trump,  leaving 
others  in  the  hand  of  one  of  your  adversaries.  It  may  do 
good  to  keep  it  uj),  by  stopping  a  suit,  aid  can  answer  no 
good  purpose  whatever  to  play  it  out. 

A  remains  with  the  best  trump  (say  thd  t'^n)  and  a  small 
one,  with  some  losing  cards,  B.,  his  partner,  hfwing  clearly 
the  second  best  (say  the  nine),  with  some  wjiining  r-ards; 
the  adversaries  having  one  small  trump  ami  winning  carda 
>f  the  other  two  suits.  A  is  forced.  Query^  How  is  he 
\>  play  ?     Anawer,  A  is  to  rulf  with  his  best,  aL  J  lead  out 
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his  small  trump,  by  which  he  puts  it  into  his  partner's  hand 
10  make  his  winning  cards,  and  renders  those  of  his  ad 
versaries  of  no  use  whatever.  This  mode  of  play  would 
sometimes  be  right,  even  when  it  was  not  certain  whethei 
the  second  best  trump  wei'e  in  his  partner's  or  his  adver 
sary's  hand ;  but  the  line  pla}'er  alone  can  be  expected  tt 
distinguish  on  so  nice  an  occasion. 

There  are  points  where  good  players  disagree.  Some 
play  what  is  called  a  forward^  others  a  more  timid  game. 
Some  commonly  put  on  a  king  second  ;  others  but  rarely. 
In  these  cases  a  man  may  play  either  way  without  com- 
mitting error ;  but  where  all  good  players  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  it  should  be  received  as  an  axiom — no  good  player 
puts  on  a  queen,  knave,  or  ten  second;  of  course,  it  should 
on  all  occasions  be  carefully  avoided. 

105.  The  possession  of  the  last  trump  is  of  most  material 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  a  good  player.  A  has  the  thir- 
teenth trump,  with  the  ace  and  four  small  ones  of  a  suit 
not  played,  of  which  the  adversary  leads  the  king  an(' 
queen ;  by  passing  them  both,  A  probably  makes  three 
tricks  in  the  suit ;  but  had  he  won  the  king,  he  could  not 
possibly  make  more  than  one. 

106.  When  it  is  at  your  option  to  be  eight  or  nine,  it  y* 
material  alvv^ays  to  choose  the  former  score. 

107.  Observe  carefully  what  is  originally  discarded  b;^ 
each  player,  and  whether  at  the  time  the  lead  is  with  the 
"partner  or  adversary.  If  with  t\\Q  former^  it  is  invariably 
meant  to  direct  the  partner :  if  with  the  latter^  it  is  fre- 
quently intended  to  deceive  the  adversary^  and  induce  ^im 
to  lead  to  his  strong  suit. 

108.  You  are  not  only  to  take  every  method  to  preserve 
the  tenace  or  advantage  of  the  position  to  yourself,  when 
it  is  evident  that  the  winning  cards  lie  between  you  and 
your  adversary,  but  also  to  give  it  as  much  as  possible  to 
your  partner,  when  you  perceive  the  strength  in  any  suit 
is  in  the  hands  of  him  and  your  left-hand  adversary ;  al- 
ways keeping  in  your  mind,  that,  when  the  latter  or  you 
lead,  the  tenace  is  against ;  if  your  partner  lead,  it  is  for^ 
the  adversary.  It  frequently  happens,  that,  by  winning 
your  partner's  trick,  when  last  player,  you  accomplish 
this.  A  has  Mng^  knave  (or  any  other  second  and  fourth 
card),  with  a  small  one  of  a  suit  that  B^  his  left-hand  ad- 
versar}^  has  the  first  and  third,  and  another,  with  the  lead 
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(f  A  leads  his  card,  and  7?,  your  'partner^  wins  it,  yoa, 
lant  player^  should  if  possible  win  the  trick,  the  ugh  it  ia 
your  partner's.  By  which  means  you  prevent  A  from 
making  a  trick,  wliich  he  must  have  done  had  the  lead  re 
mained  with  B. 

109.  As  I  have  ventured  to  recommend  occasional  de- 
viations from  wliat  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  classic 
.naxims,  i.  e.,  leading  from  single  cards,  without  that 
strength  in  trumps  hitherto  judged  indispensably  necessary 
to  justify  it;  I  give  the  reasons  that  influence  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  this  pi-actice,  with  those  generally  alleged 
igainst  it-,  leaving  tne  reader  to  determine  between  them, 
.wo  objections  are  made,  which  it  cannot  be  denied,  may 
and  do  happen.  The  first,  that  if  your  partner  has  the 
king  of  the  suit  guarded^  and  the  ace  behind  it,  he  lose» 
it;  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  lead  came  from  the 
adversary.  The  second  and  most  material  is,  that  your 
partner,  if  he  wins  the  trick,  may  lead  out  trumps  on  the 
euppcN3ition  it  is  your  strong  suit^  or  the  adversaries  from 
suspecting  your  intention.  On  the  contrary,  the  constant 
and  certain  advantages  are  the  preservation  of  the  tenace 
in  the  other  two  suits^  which  I  suppose  you  to  have^  and 
the  probable  one  of  making  your  small  trumps,  which  you 
could  not  otherwise  do,  A  has  four  small  trumps,  ace, 
queen,  &c.,  of  the  second  suit ;  king,  knave,  &c.,  of  a  third  ; 
and  a  single  card  of  the  fourth.  Jn  these  sort  of  hands,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  chance  of  winning  by  leading  the 
single  card  is  much  greater  than  of  losing  tricks;  audi 
appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  Whist- 
tables,  whether  they  do  not  frequently  see  the  players  who 
proceed  more  exactly  according  to  the  maxims  of  Hoyle, 
&c.,  after  losing  the  game,  trying  to  demonstrate  that  this 
ought  not  to  have  happened,  and  that  they  have  been  van- 
'^nished  by  the  bad,  not  good,  play  of  their  adversaries.  I 
Jo  not  recommend  in  general  leading  from  single  cards, 
jnless  very  strong  in  trumps ;  but  with  such  hands  as  I 
have  mentioned,  I  am  convinced  it  may  be  occasionally 
done  with  very  great^  though  not  certain  advantage.  It 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  most  of 
2ioyle's  maxims  were  collected  during  what  may  be  called 
the  infancy  of  Whist;  and  that  he  Inmself,  so  far  from  be- 
ing able  to  teach  the  game,  was  not  lit  to  sit  down  eve© 
with  the  third-  rate  players  of  the  present  day. 
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I  shall  conclude  these  maxims  by  a  short  recapitulation 
of  the  most  material  ones,  by  way  of  fixing  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers. 

1st.  Let  them  be  assured,  that,  without  comprehending 
tlie  leads,  modes  of  playing  sequences,  and  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  board,  it  is  as  imi)ossible  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  science  of  Whist,  as  to  learn  to  spell  before 
they  know  their  alphabet. 

2d.  That  accustoming  themselves  to  reason  by  analog} 
will  alone  teach  them  to  vary  their  play  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  show  them  that  the  best  play  in  some  it 
the  worst  in  different  situations  of  the  game.  It  is  commoi 
to  see  even  good  players  hazard  the  game,  merely  to  gaii 
the  applause  of  ignorant  bystanders,  by  making  as  much  o 
their  cards  as  they  are  capable  of;  but  this  pitiful  ambitiol 
cannot  be  too  much  guarded  against.  Avoid  also  the  con 
trary  exti'eme,  the  faults  of  the  old^  and  many  of  the  imita 
tors  of  the  new^  school.  These  never  part  with  a  tenaco 
or  certain  trick,  though  for  the  probability  of  making  sev- 
eral; and  are  like  fencers  who  parry  w^ell  but  cannot  at- 
tack. No  player  of  this  kind  can  ever  excel,  though  he 
may  reach  mediocrity. 

1  must  also  repeat  my  advice  to  proficients^  to  varj  their 
play  according  to  the  set  they  are  engaged  with ;  and  rec- 
ollect that  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  speak  French 
like  Voltaire,  if  you  lived  with  people  who  are  ignorant  ol 
the  language. 

On  Leads. — 1.  The  safest  leads  are:  from  sequences  of 
three  or  more  cards  lead  the  highest^  and  put  on  the  lowest 
lo  your  partner's  lead,"  but  the  highest  on  your  adversary's. 
^Ith  a  tierce  to  the  king  and  several  others,  begin  with  the 
inave. 

2.  With  ace,  king,  knave,  and  three  small  trumps,  play 
nut  the  ace  and  kiiig ;  with  only  tico.^  the  Idng.^  and  wail 
for  the  finesse  of  the  hnave.  In  other  suits,  without  great 
strength  in  trumps,  or  with  the  hopes  of  a  particular  pointy 
do  not  wait  for  the  finesse. 

3.  Ace,  king,  and  five  others,  lead  the  ace  in  all  suits. 
With  four  or  less,  the  lowest,  if  trumps.  In  other  suits, 
Always  the  ace,  unless  all  the  trumps  remaining  are  with 
fon  and  your  partner ;  in  this  case  a  small  one. 

4.  Ace,  queen,  knave,  &c.,  in  all  suits,  the  ace.  Ac^ 
•«een,  ten.  witli  others,  in  trumps^  a  sniall  one;  but  if  viill 
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three,  unless  very  strong  in  trumps,  lead  the  aoe  in  other 

guits. 

5.  Ace,  knave,  with  small  ones,  lead  the  lowest  ic 
trumps;  in  other  suits,  if  with  more  than  two^  lead  tb« 
are,  unless  very  strong  in  trumps. 

6.  Ace,  with  four  small  ones,  in  trumps,  lead  the  low^H. 
If  with  four  or  more  in  other  suits,  and  not  very  strong  in 
trumps,  the  ace. 

'N.  B.  It  is  the  general  custom,  with  ace  and  one  c  ther, 
to  lead  the  ace.  This  is  right  if  you  have  reason  to  thmk 
t  your  partner's  suit,  otherwise  lead  the  small  one] 

7.  King,  queen,  ten,  &c.,  in  all  suits,  lead  the  king;  but 
if  it  passes^  do  not  pursue  the  lead,  as  certain  the  ace  is  in 
your  partner's  hand,  as  it  is  often  kept  up,  but  change  your 
lead,  and  wait  for  the  return  from  your  partner,  when  you 
have  the  finesse  of  the  ten,  if  necessary. 

8.  King,  queen,  and  five' others,  in  all  suits,  the  hlng. 
With  four  or  less,  in  trumps,  lead  the  lowest.  In  other 
suits,  always  the  king,  unless  you  have  the  two  only  re- 
maining trumps;  if  so,  you  may  play  a  small  one. 

9.  King,  knave,  ten,  &c.,  in  all  suits,  lead  the  ten.  King, 
knave,  and  two  or  more  small  ones,  the  lowest. 

[N.  ]i.   You  should  not  lead  from  king,  knave,  and  a 
small  one,  unless  it  is  clearly  your  partner's  suit,  in  whic^ 
case,  play  off  your  king  and  knave.] 

10.  Queen,  knave,  nine,  and  others,  lead  the  queen. 
Queen,  knave,  with  one  other,  tlie  queen.  Queen,  knave, 
with  two  more,  the  lowest.  Queen,  ten,  and  two  others, 
the  lowest.  Queen,  and  three  small  ones,  the  lowest. 
Queen,  or  knave,  with  only  two,  the  queen  or  knave. 

[N".  B.  The  trump  card  sometimes  occasions  a  deviation 
from  these  rules.  A  has  the  ace  or  king,  with  a  sequence 
from  the  ten  downwards,  of  the  suit  of  which  his  left-hand 
adversary  turns  up  knave  or  queen.  A  should  lead  the  ten. 
If  the  knave  or  queen  be  put  on,  you  have  a  finesse  on  th« 
return  with  the  nine ;  if  not,  your  partner,  with  an  honor 
will  pass  it,  and  is  either  way  advantageous.] 
The  following  calculations  are  sufficient  for  a  beginner: 
That  either  player  has  not  one  named  card,  not  in  your 

hand,  is 2  to  1 

5  to  4  in  favi  ^r  of  his  having  .        .        •         1  of  2 

5  to  2        •        .  1  ID  3 

4tol  ••,«..1ld4 
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[N  B.  The  odds  are  so  considerable,  that  no  player  haa 
two  or  more  named  cards,  that  scarce  any  situation  juuti- 
ties  playing  on  this  supposition,  excef)t  the  impossibility  oi 
saving  or  winning  the  game  otherwise;  of  course,  furtiiei 
calculations  are  more  for  curiosity  than  utility.] 

The  odds  of  the  game  are  calculated  according  to  the 
ooints,  and  with  the  deal : 

1  k)ve  .        •        .        •        .        .        .     10  to  S^ 

2  love 10  to  B 

and  so  on,  except  that  9  is  considered  as  something  worw 
than  8.     It  is  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  first  game. 

[N.  B.  Notwithstanding  that  calculations  are  in  generai 
accurate,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  10  in  20  is  3  to  1, 
while  5  in  10  is  but  2  to  1,  and  even  6  in  10  is  but  5  to  2. 
I  am  convinced  whoever  bets  the  3  to  1  will  lose  on  the 
long  run ;  and  on  the  contrary,  he  who  bets  the  2  to  1  and 
5  to  2  will  gain  in  the  same  proportion.] 

The  odd  trick  has  always  been  supposed  in  favor  of  the 
leader;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  dealer  has  the  advantage 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  score. 

Laws  of  Whist. — 1.  If  a  card  be  turned  up  in  dealing,  the 
adverse  {)arty,  on  naming  it,  may  call  a  new  deal,  unless 
they  have  looked  at  or  touched  the  cards,  so  as  to  have  oc- 
casioned it ;  but  if  any  card,  except  the  last,  is  faced,  it  \k 
decidedly  a  new  deal. 

2.  Should  any  eard- player  have  but  twelv^e  cards,  anvl 
the  others  their  proi)er  number,  the  deal  is  good ;  and  )je 
who  has  the  twelve  cards  pays  for  any  renounce  he  may 
have  made ;  but  if  either  have  fourteen  cards,  the  deal  is 
lost. 

3.  If  the  dealer  does  not  turn  up  the  last  card,  the  deai 
iB  lost. 

4.  The  dealer  should  leave  the  last  card  on  the  table  till 
he  has  played ;  after  which  nobody  can  ask  for  it,  though 
they  may  inquire  what  is  trumps  at  any  time.  Should  he 
•eave  it  on  the  table  after  the  first  round,  it  may  be  called, 
as  if  sliown  by  accident. 

5.  Every  person  has  a  right,  before  he  plays,  to  call  on 
the  players  to  place  their  cards  before  them.  It  is,  there- 
tore,  a  quibble,  to  *^ay  they  have  no  right  to  make  that 
demand. 
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6.  The  party  who  remiDcls  his  partner  to  call  Sifter  the 
Iriinip  is  turned  up  foiteits  a  point. 

7.  If  one  of  the  players  omit  playing  to  a  trick,  and  re-« 
main  with  a  card  too  many,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  ad- 
•versaries  to  call  a  new  deal. 

8.  If  A  plays  out  of  )»is  turn  to  his  partner's  lead,  the 
last  ])layer  may  play  before  the  j^r^^ ;  if  to  his  adversary's^ 
his  partner  may  be  compelled  to,  or  prevented  from,  win- 
ning the  trick,  at  their  option. 

9.  Mistakes  relative  to  tricks  may  be  rectified  at  any 
kime  during  the  game,  whether  called  or  not.  Also  honors, 
if  proved  to  have  been  called  in  time,  though  not  scored; 
but  they  cannot  be  claimed  after  the  trump  is  turned  up. 

10.  If  one  party  call  at  any  score  but  eight,  the  adver 
varies  may,  after  consulting,  call  a  new  deal ;  the  same  if 
one  calls  without  two^  or  the  other  answers  without  orid 
honor. 

11.  If  any  player  calls  after  he  has  played,  the  adver 
varies  may  call  a  new  deal;  but  not  consult  together. 

12.  If  any  pers'^n  plays  out  of  his  turn^  the  adversarie8 
^ave  the  option  u  call  that  card  at  any  time,  or  direct  the 
player  whose  turn  it  w^as  to  play  any  suit  they  choose. 

13.  If  J.,  supposing  that  he  has  won  a  trick,  lead  again 
before  his  partner  has  played  to  it,  the  adversaries  may 
oblige  his  partner  to  win  it,  if  he  can. 

14.  Any  player  may  call  a  card  from  his  adversary,  if 
ne  names  it,  and  proves  the  separation.  Should  he  name 
a  wrong  one,  he  may  have  his  best  or  worst  card  called  of 
any  suit  played  during  the  deal. 

15.  Cards  thrown  down  cannot  be  taken  up  again,  but 
may  be  called  by  the  adversaries.  They  may  be  shown 
down  by  the  player,  if  sure  of  every  trick. 

16.  There  are  in  fact  four  penalties  on  a  revoke,  which 
take  place  of  every  other  score.  The  adversaries  may  take 
three  tricks  from  the  party  revoking,  or  three  from  their 
Bcore,  or  add  three  to  their  own  ;  and  if  there  still  should 
remain  enough  to  make  the  party  revoking  game,  tliej 
cannot  win  it,  but  remain  at  nine. 

17.  A  revoke  is  not  established  before  the  party  revok- 
ing has  played  again,  or  the  trick  been  turned  and  quitted; 
but  the  adversaries,  at  tlieir  ojition,  may  cah  for  th« 
higiiest  or  lowest  ot  the  suit  at  tlie  time,  or  the  card  showB 
at  any  tiuje  du'-uj^j  ihe  deal. 
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18.  If  a  revoke  be  claimed,  the  adversaries  forfeit  iiii 
penalties  of  a  revoke,  if  they  mix  the  cards  before  it  is  de^ 
termined. 

19.  No  revoke  can  be  claimed  after  the  cards  are  cut 
for  the  next  deal. 

[N.  B.  It  is  now  settled  that  either  of  the  players  majr 
insist  on  the  cards  being  placed  at  any  time  previous  to 
tlieir  being  put  together.  It  is  also  settled,  that,  where  a 
bet  is  made  that  either  of  the  parties  scores  two,  the  bet  is 
won  by  honors,  though  the  adversary  has  won  the  game 
by  cards ; — supposing  that  A  makes  two  points,  if  B^  his 
adversary,  being  at  7,  makes  three  by  cards,  if  A  has  two 
by  honors,  he  still  wins  his  bet.] 

Proposed  Laws, — Though  these  laws  are  excellent  as  far 
as  they  go,  yet  experience  convinces  us  they  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  various  cases  that  continually  occur  at  Whist- 
tables.  Hence  disputes,  wagers,  references,  &c.,  arig<3, 
which  are  often  decided  differently  by  different  referees, 
unsatisfactorily  to  the  disputants,  and  sometime^  unac- 
countably to  those  interested.  It  has,  therefore,  Icxig  been 
a  desideratum,  that  a  code  should  be  attempted^  which, 
having  undergone  the  ordeal  of  examination  by  proper 
judges,  should,  with  any  addition  they  may  think  proper 
to  make,  be  hung  up  in  various  club-rooms,  as  a  classical 
authority  to  be  referred  to  on  all  occasions.  As  nobody 
has  yet  undertaken  tliis  necessary  task,  whose  acknow- 
ledged judgment  would  prevent  all  difference  of  opinion,  I 
have  attempted  something  of  the  kind.  The  cases,  with 
their  decisions,  I  know  to  have  happened ;  and  the  conse- 
quent rules  which  I  endeavor  to  establish  are  founded  on 
the  following  principle  of  all  laws ;  viz.,  that  penalties 
should  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  advantages  possible  to 
ecrue  from  the  transgression. 

Whether  these   regulations   are  adopted  or  not,  if  tney 
stimulate  some  person  more  capable  of  the  task  to  accora 
plish  what  I  fail  m,  I  shall  by  no  means  regret  the  trouolfc 
I   have   taken,    or   be  mortified  at  the   rejection   of  my 
opinions. 

Case  1.  The  parties  were  each  at  the  score  of  8:  A,  the 
elder  hp>iid,  called,  having  but  one  honor  in  his  hand,  and 
his  partner  did  not  answer  it.  B^  the  next  ad^^ersary, 
though  he  had  two  honors^  did  not  call,  as  he  of  course 
thought  it  co<ild  be  to  no  purpose.     Th^  fsane  being  played 
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3ut  was  won  against  the  honors.  This  was  referred  on 
the  spot,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  tricks ;  but,  in  ray 
opinion,  so  improperly,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  propose 
the  following  law  to  be  added  to  the  present  code : 

['^  Whoever  calls,  having  only  one  honor  in  his  hand^ 
should  forfeit  in  proportion  to  any  advantage  that  actually 
does  or  may  possibly  accrue  from  the  fault.  Should  it  pre- 
vent the  adversaries  from  calling,  after  the  hand  is  played 
out,  the  honors  shall  take  place  of  the  tricks."] 

Case  2.  The  dealer,  after  showing  the  trump  card, 
through  awkwardness,  let  it  fall  on  its  face.  It  was  de 
termined  on  the  spot  that  the  deal  should  not  stand  good ; 
but  the  card  not  having  been  seen,  as  there  could  be  no 
possible  advantage  made  by  the  mistake,  I  am  of  a  diifer- 
ent  opinion,  and  propose  the  following  addition  to  the 
third  law  as  it  now  stands  in  this  book  : 

['^  But  if  the  card  be  shown  and  falls  on  its  face  by  acci- 
dent afterwards  ;  then  the  deal  to  stand  good."] 

Case  3.  A,  playing  out  of  his  turn,  B^  his  partner,  was 
directed  to  play  a  trump ;  B^  however,  led  another  suit, 
and  three  or  four  cards  were  played  before  it  was  discov- 
ered that  B  had  a  trump  in  his  hand.  It  was  referred  to 
me  on  the  spot,  as  no  printed  laws  reached  the  case.  I 
decided  that  the  cards  should  be  taken  up  again  and  a 
irump  led  by  B^  as  directed.  This  decision  was  a})proved 
by  both  parties,  and  I  propose  it  as  a  law  on  any  similar 
occasion. 

Case  4.  A  called  at  8 ;  his  partner  did  not  answer, 
though  he  had  an  honor,  having  a  bet  on  the  odd  trick. 
The  adversaries  contended  that  the  deal  should  not  stand, 
and  a  wager  was  laid  in  consequence,  and  referred  to  me. 
I  decided  that  the  game  was  fairly  won,  because  there 
could  bd  no  possible  advantage  made  of  the  circumstance 
eo  for  as  related  to  the  game^  though  it  miglit  as  to  the 
tricky  had  that  been  the  case  referred.  I  think  It  impossi- 
Dle  tj  object  to  the  following  law,  viz.  : 

*'  No  one  is  obliged  to  answer  to  his  partner's  call  even 
though  he  has  the  other  two  honors  in  his  hand." 

Case  5.  J,  at  the  score  of  8,  on  gradually  opening  his 
nand,  saw  two  honors  in  it  immediately,  and  told  hia 
Dartner  of  it,  who  did  not  answer.  A,  continuing  to  look 
at  his  cards,  found  a  third  honor,  and  showed  them  down. 
It  was  contended  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  this,  and  de* 
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cided,  as  T  hear,  against  him ;    but,  I  am  fully  convinced 
lmpro[)erly,  and  I  propose  a  law,  that 

'^  No  man  having  three  honors  in  liis  hand  can  be  pre. 
eluded  from  taking  advantage  of  them  ut  any  time  previ- 
ous to  his  playing  a  card." 

I  shall  now^  attempt  to  frame  a  law,  which,  if  agreed  to, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  put  a  stop  to  a  practice,  that,  though 
perhaps  not  meant  to  be,  is  in  itself  absolutely  unfair,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  is  the  parent  of  all  those  unpleasant 
disputes  and  altercations  which  form  the  only  objections 
to  a  game  in  every  other  respect  calculated  for  rational 
amusement.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  mean  the  dis- 
covery, by  words  or  gestures,  of  your  approbation  or  dis- 
hke  of  your  partner ^s  play,  before  the  deal  is  absolutely 
finished.  I  do  not  mean  to  prevent  talking  over  the  last 
hand  between  the  deals,  but  that  it  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  say  a  word  between 
the  turning  up  of  the  trump  card  and  playing  the  last  card 
of  the  deal,  except  what  is  already  allowed  by  the  rules  ol 
the  game,  such  as  to  ask  what  is  trumps,  to  desire  the 
cards  may  be  drawn,  &c.     The  law  I  propose  is  this : 

'^  Whoever  shall,  by  word  or  gesture,  manifestly  discover 
ais  ai)proval  or  disajiprobation  of  his  partner's  mode  oi 
play,  or  ask  any  questions  but  such  as  are  specifically  al- 
lowed by  the  existing  laws  of  Whist,  the  adversary  sbal 
either  add  a  point  to  his  own  score,  or  deduct  one  froir 
the  party  so  transgressing,  at  his  option." 

On  the  terms  ''  I'enace''^  and  ^'  Finessed — I  have  beer 
desired  by  some  beginners,  to  whom  this  book  is  par 
ticularly  addressed,  to  give  a  minute  definition  of  twi 
words,  which,  though  universally  used,  are  not  generally 
understood.  I  mean  tenace  Siudjinesse.  Indeed,  the  gam* 
depends  so  much  on  the  comprehension  of  their  principles 
that  any  man  desirous  of  obtaining  even  a  competent 
knowledge  of  it  will  never  regret  the  trouble  of  the  study. 

Many  parts  of  Whist  are  mechanical,  and  neither  max- 
ims nor  instructions  are  necessary  to  inform  the  begin nei 
that  an  ace  wins  a  king ;  or  that  you  must  follow  the  suit 
played,  if  you  have  one  in  your  hand. 

The  principle  of  the  tenace  is  simple.  If  A  has  the  ace 
and  queen  of  a  suit,  and  B,  his  adversary,  has  the  king  and 
knave,  the  least  consideration  will  show  that,  if  A  leads,  E 
•vins  the  trick,  and  vice  versa  ;  of  course,  in  every  situation 
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It  is  the  mutual  plan  of  players  by  leading  a  losing  card  to 
put  it  into  the  adversary's  hand  to  oblige  him  to  lead  thai 
suit,  whereby  you  preserve  tlie  tenace.  So  far  is  easily 
comprehended  ;  but  it  requires  attention,  with  practice,  to 
apply  the  p7'incij)le^  so  obvious  in  the  sv2:)erioi\  to  the  in- 
ferior cards,  or  see  that  tlie  same  tenace  operates  occa- 
sionally with  the  seven  and  five,  fis  the  ace  and  quebn,  and 
is  productive  of  tlie  same  advantage.  A,  last  player,  re 
iriains  with  the  ace  and  queen  of  a  suit  not  played,  the  las 
trump  and  a  losing  cai'd.  H,  his  lefc-Jiand  adversary^  leadi 
a  forcing  card.  Query — How  is  A  to  play?  Answer.  L 
three  tricks  win  the  game,  or  any  particular  point,  he  ia 
not  to  ruff,  but  to  tlu-ow  away  his  losing  card,  because,  his 
'eft-hand  adversary  being  then  obliged  to  lead  to  his  suit, 
he  remains  tenace,  and  must  make  his  ace  and  queen.  But 
uj)on  the  supi)ositi()n  that  making  the  four  tricks  gains  hira 
the  rubber,  he  should  then  take  the  foi'ce,  as  in  these  situ- 
ations you  are  justified  in  giving  up  the  tenace  for  an  equal 
chance  of  making  any  matei  ial  point. 

T\\e>  finesse  has  a  near  athnity  to  the  tenace,  except  tltat 
the  latter  is  equally  the  object  where  two^  and  the  former 
only  where  there  are  four  players.  A  has  the  ace  and 
queon  of  a  suit  led  by  his  i)artner.  Now  the  dullest  begin- 
ner will  see  it  proper  to  put  on  the  queen  ;  and  this  is 
called  finessing  it,  and  the  intention  is  obviously  to  i)revent 
the  king  from  making,  if  in  the  liand  of  his  right-hand 
adversary.  Should  it  not  be  there,  it  is  evident  you  neither 
gain  nor  lose  by  making  the  finesse ;  but  few  players  carry 
tliis  idea  down  to  the  inferior  cards,  or  see  that  a  trick 
might  be  made,  by  a  judicious  finesse,  against  an  eight,  as 
a  king ; — but  to  know  exactly  when  this  should  be  done 
requires  more  skill  than  in  the  more  obvious  cases,  unitied 
with  memory  and  observation.  Another  case  of  finesse, 
even  against  two  cards,  frequently  occurs,  and  tlie  reason, 
on  reflection,  is  self-evident. 

^4  leads  the  ten  of  a  suit  of  which  his  partner  has  the 
ace,  knave,  and  a  small  one ;  B  should  finesse  or  let  the 
ten  pass,  even  though  he  knr>ws  the  king  or  queen  is  in  his 
left-hand  adversary's  hand ;  because  he  preserves  the 
tenace  and  probably  makes  two  tricks;  whereas,  had  he 
put  on  his  ace,  he  could  make  but  one ; — in  short,  tei.ace  is 
the  game  of  position  ;  and  finesse,  the  art  of  placing  your 
self  In  the  most  advantageous  one. 
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The  trumps  all  out,  A  remuined  with  the  ace,  queen, 
knave,  and  two  others  of  a  suit  not  yet  played,  and  the 
lead.  The  adversaries  had  five  tricks  and  the  odd  trick 
decided  the  rubber ;  consequently  he  must  win  four  out  oi 
the  remaining  five  cards  to  save  it.  I  need  not  observe, 
that  the  ace  is  the  card  usually  led  from  such  a  «uit;  but 
A  considered  that  by  so  doing  it  was  highly  improbable  h^ 
Bhould  establish  the  suit,  and  that  his  sole  hope  was  to  de- 
t;eive  the  adversary,  lie  led  the  queen,  which  was  won 
by  the  king;  and  as  his  partner  had  not  the  ace,  the  ad- 
versary naturally  concluded  it  to  be  in  his  partner's  hand, 
and  of  course  that  by  returning  this  suit  he  nmst  win  the 
game.  The  consequence  was  that  A  won  the  four  tricka 
and  the  rubber. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SHORT  WHIST. 

A  NEW  game  has  lately  come  into  fashion,  which  is  de 
noted  Short  Whist.  This,  though  apparently  played 
oa  the  same  princii)les,  is  in  many  respects  essentially 
diffji-ent  from  the  Long  Game:  so  much  so,  that  it  ap 
pears  obvious  to  me,  a  very  critical  player  at  the  one  maj 
be  deficient  at  the  other.  There  have  been,  I  presume,  two 
inducements  for  this  alteration;  the  one  to  promote  a 
quicker  circulation  of  the  cash,  and  make  the  play  deeper ; 
the  other  to  reduce  the  advantage  of  the  good  over  the  baa 
player,  by  approximating  a  game  of  skill  still  nearer  to  a 
game  of  chance.  That  it  has  both  tliese  effects  is  evident, 
for  Short  Whist  is  much  higher  play  at  a  guinea,  than 
Long  Whist  at  two  guinea  points;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  fewer  points  to  be  played  for,  the  greater  the  ad 
vantage  to  the  inferior  player:  on  the  supposition  that  th 
honors,  on  an  average,  are  four  in  the  Long,  and  two  each 
game  in  Short  Whist,  I  thick  the  good  player  has  double 
the  advantage  in  the  former  to  what  he  has  in  the  latter 
game,  having  twice  the  number  of  i)oints  to  play  for.  A 
very  good  player  at  one  game  would  undoubtedly,  by  re- 
flection and  practice,  become  so  at  the  other;  both  ar« 
games  of  attack  and  defence,  and  a  great  deal  de})ends  oq 
properly  judging  which  is  to  be  adopted;  but  no  rules  ca» 
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give  what  depends  on  natural  quickness  and  observation. 
In  genera.,  however,  I  think  the  forward  game  is  ottener 
right  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  Whist.  To  force  your 
partner,  and  endeavor  to  steal  a  trick,  would  be  thought 
often  allowable  in  the  Short,  when  in  the  J^ong  Game  it 
would  be  condemned. 

The  odds  are  also  very  considerably  altered,  and  cceteris 
f)0ji'ibur%  I  conceive  it  is  at  least  live  to  four  in  favor  of  the 
Sealer  for  the  game,  and  six  to  five  for  the  rubber  in  the 
New  ;  whereas  in  the  Old  Game  it  is  at  most  gold  to  silver, 
Dr  21  to  20.  To  conceive  this,  y(>u  must  consider  that  it 
\s  little  more  than  two  to  one  against  the  turning  up  an 
hcnor  ;  and  having  turned  one  up,  it  is  nearly  an  even  bet 
that  the  dealer  scores  two  by  honors.  For,  as  two  out  ol 
tlie  other  three  must  be  in  tlie  hands  of  one  party,  and 
the  dealer  and  his  partner  having  twenty-tive  cards,  there 
is  only  twenty-six  to  twenty-tive  against  their  having 
them. 

This  is  so  decided  an  advantage,  where  five  is  the  nunj 
ber  to  be  played  for,  that  I  am  confident  two  bad  players, 
with  the  first  deal  in  every  game,  would  in  a  long  run  beat 
^he  two  best  in  England. 

In  Short,  as  in  Long  Whist,  though  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  general  rules  may  constitute  a  tolerable  player ; 
/et,  to  acquire  any  excellence,  a  critical  perception  when 
and  how  these  are  to  be  departed  from  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. There  are  few  things  to  be  observed  in  whicli 
there  is  a  considerable  difi'erence  in  the  two  games ;  though 
three^  in  the  first  instance,  is  nearly  as  good  as  four  (I 
mean  your  adversaries  not  having  scored  a  point)^  still  it  is 
Dy  no  means  so  if  they  are  also  three  or  four.  The  reason 
IS  obvious;  it  is  the  chance  of  calling  which  gives  eight  tlm 
advantage  over  nine;  bu*:  this  not  being  allowed  at  three, 
it  is  evident  that  it'  your  adversary  is  ^t/our^  and  you  have 
t>vo  by  honors,  three  is  not  better  than  two,  as  without 
the  odd  trick  you  lose  tht  game.  Of  course,  in  the  begin 
ning  of  a  game,  no  finesst  is  justifiable  on  which  depends 
your  scoring  two  or  iour,  when  }  )u  have  three  certain  In 
your  cards. 

It  is  easj  to  conceive,  that  with  a  very  good  hand  it  is  no 
imi)robable  that  you  may  score  five;  though  highly  so, 
that  you  do  not  ten.  Of  course  bold  play  is  much  oftener 
Buccessful  in  the  Short  than  the  Long  Game,  aud  stea.'iug  a 
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trick,  which  will  sa\e  the  game  in  the  one,  will,  in  case  oi 
a  great  liand,  seldom  have  that  effect  in  the  other 

In  contradiction,  however,  to  my  opinions,  I  hear  that 
the  good  players  are  fonder  of  the  New  than  the  Old 
Game  ;  thoiigli  I  can  see  no  argument  in  favor  of  this, 
except  (as  I  before  premised)  that  it  circulates  the  money 
quicker. 

I  cannot  omit  one  observation:  Though,  with  good  play- 
ers, the  lead  nearly  counterbalances  the  advantages  of  the 
deal  with  had  ones,  it  is  of  Httle  or  no  advantage ;  of  course, 
it  increases  that  of  the  dealer.  The  first  lead  in  both  games 
requires  judgment,  and  is  so  little  comprehended  that  it  is 
generally  twelve  to  one  a  wrong  card  is  j)layed,  and  the  fate 
of  the  whole  hand  frequently  depends  upon  it.  These  are, 
however,  such  plain  situations  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  mistake. 

At  Short  Whist,  the  first  deal^  there  is  scarcely  any 
finesse  that  is  not  justifiable,  when  the  failure  leaves  you  at 
three  instead  of  four. 


DUMBY,  OR  THREE-HANDED  WHIST. 

This  game  is  played  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  four- 
handed  Whist,  with  the  exception  that  one  of  the  hands, 
liat  called  Dumby,  lies  exposed  and  spread  on  the  table 
vliroughout  the  game,  and  is  played  by  the  partner  to 
whom  it  is  allotted,  in  conjunction  with  his  own. 

Three  persons  draw  from  the  pack  in  the  usual  manner, 
ftnd  he  who  draws  the  lowest  card  takes  Dumby  as  hi? 
partner,  and  the  deal,  with  the  choice  of  cards  and  seat. 

When  the  rubber  is  over,  it  becomes  tlie  turn  of  the  party 
*vho  had  cut  the  next  lowest  card  to  take  Dumby,  with  all 
its  ])rivileges,  choosing  another  seat  or  keeping  his  own. 

When  the  second  rubber  is  finished,  the  third  playei 
takes  the  Dumby,  and  this  is  called  having  a  round  at 
Dumby. 

In  distributing  the  cards,  the  hand  of  Dumby  is  dealt  as 
usual,  and  then  the  partner  arranges  them  as  he  pleases, 
with  the  faces  upwards.     Dumby  has  his  deal  in  turn. 

The  ^vantage  which  the  partner  of  Dumby  is  supposed 
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to  derive  from  playing  a  iiand  which  lie  can  see,  and  there 
fore  adapt  to  his  own,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about 
one  point  in  ten  in  the  long  game,  and  five  to  four  in  the 
short,  in  the  rubber ;  and  sometimes  a  point  is  given  by 
Dumby's  partner  on  each  rubber. 

Deschapelles  says :  "  Among  players  of  moderate  preten- 
sions, the  defender  has  a  trilie  the  best  of  it;  among  good 
players,  it  is  equal ;  and  among  first-rate  players,  the  assail- 
ants have  the  best  by  a  trifle.'' 

The  same  authority  says,  that  "in  playing  this  game,  de- 
cisive strokes  are  in  favor  of  the  defence  (i.  e,  Dumby)  in 
the  first  rounds,  after  which  tlie  advantage  gradually  leans 
to  the  assailants."  He  therefore  recommends  that  the  de- 
fender should  act  with  energy  in  the  commencement,  hav. 
\n{;  little  or  nothing  to  hope  when  the  play  assumes  ita 
regular  course.  On  the  other  side,  it  behooves  the  assailants 
to  watch  with  patience  till  they  see  clearly  the  best  courijie 
open  for  their  adoption. 

It  will  be  self-evident  to  a  Whist-player,  that  the  adver- 
sary who  sits  on  the  left  of  Dumby  should  always  lead  or 
play  up  to  what  he  sees  to  be  the  weak  suits,  and  that  he 
who  sits  on  the  right  should  lead  or  play  through  the 
strong  ones. 

The  laws  and  regulations  are,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, and  these  not  quite  agreed,  the  same  as  those  of  the 
parent  game.  The  principle  of  three-handed  Whist,  as  re- 
gards the  acts  and  liabilities  of  Dumby,  is  a  spirit  of  mutual 
responsibility,  and  this  should  influence  the  game  in  all  ita 
bearings.  Dumby  may  fairly  be  exempted  from  fines  which 
arise  from  errors  committed  in  sight  of,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  said  with  the  acquiescence  of,  both  parties.  A  new 
(leal,  in  most  cases,  is  as  nmch  as  the  adversaries  should 
Itave  a  right  to  claim  against  Dumby. 

If  Dumby's  partner  lead  out  of  turn,  the  adversaries  may 
nither  insist  upon  the  card  led,  or  call  a  suit  from  either 
hand.  By  special  exception,  Dumby  cannot  make  a  re- 
foke ;  the  oversight  may  be  remedied  by  a  new  deal. 

As  regards  tlie  other  players,  more  particularly  as  re- 
ipects  a'^ts  not  dependent  on  Dumby,  there  seems  no  rea^oi 
^rhj  clity  shculd  be  allowed  any  exem[)tioQ8. 
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DOUBLE  DtlMBY, 

fs  when  two  persons  only  play,  each  having  his  partner's 
cards  laid  faced  upon  the  table. 

Each  player  and  the  two  Dumhies  take  the  deal  in  turn, 
and  are  liable  to  all  the  laws  previously  stated. 

Although  cards  will  '"'beat  their  makers,"  the  game  of 
Double  Dumby  is  more  in  favor  of  the  best  player  than 
uny  other  at  Whist.  It  undoubtedly  is  very  instructive  to 
the  novice,  and  has  been  recommended  by  high  authorities 
as  the  best  mode  of  studying  the  game. 

Dumby  is  rarely  played,  excepting  in  default  of  a  fourth 
to  make  up  the  battle,  and  then  the  dead-hand  is  usually 
Jaken  by  the  three  players  turn  about.  The  French  nama 
for  this  game  is  La  Mort. 


-♦-•►^- 


THE  FIVE-CARD  GAME. 

Cribbage  is  a  game  played  by  tv/o  persons,  with  a  com 
rtlete  pack  of  fifty-two  cards.  We  shall  commence  by  treat- 
ing of  the  live-card  game,  which,  besides  being  the  parent 
stem,  affords  the  greatest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  and 
is  the  most  generally  played.  Sixty-one  points  constitute 
the  game.  These  points  are  scored  on  a  Cribb age-board, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  representation.  It  has,  as  will 
be  seen,  sixty-one  holes,  and  in  these  the  points  aforesaid 
are  marked :  the  whole  table  being  subdivided  into  com- 
partn-ients  of  hve  holes  each. 

The  board  is  placed  either  across  or  lengthways,  betwesr^n 
the  players.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  end  o^ 
the  board  from  which  you  commence  is  placed ;  but  you 
rrust  count  from  that  end  which  contains  the  sixty-first  or 
game-hole;  beginning  at  the  outside  edge  (A  or  B),  and 
passing  along  it  to  the  top,  then  down  the  inside  row  to 
game.  To  mark  the  game,  each  player  has  two  pegs ;  if 
the  first  score  be  two,  stick  a  peg  and  leave  it  in  the  second 
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bole,  and  when  next  it  becomes  yonr 
turn  to  mark,  place  the  other  peg  in 
the  number  tliat  gives  the  points  you 
have  to  mark,  counting  from  your  lirst 
peg.  When  you  have  to  mark  a  third 
Bcore,  take  out  the  back  peg,  and 
reckon  from  the  foremost,  wliich  must 
never  be  disturbed  during  the  prog- 
^ss  of  the  game,  the  scoi'es  being  in- 
variably marked  by  the  hindmost  peg 
of  the  tw^o.  Thus,  the  foremost  peg 
always  keeping  its  hole,  the  players 
can  detect  the  amount  that  is  marked, 
and  clieck  each  other's  score.  To 
avoid  confusion,  it  is  usual  for  the 
pegs  of  each  party  to  be  of  different 
colors ;  although  the  one  player  never 
in  any  way  touches  his  adversary's 
half  of  the  board.  Before  stating  out 
of  what  results  the  points  so  scored 
arise,  it  is  fit  to  give  the  relative  value 
of  the  cards. 

All  the  kings,  queens,  knaves,  and 
tens,  count  as  ten  each ;  the  rest  of 
the  cards  according  to  their  ordinary 
value,  as  sixes  for  six,  eights  for  eight, 
and  so  forth;  aces  reckon  one  only. 
This  means  merely  their  value  as  cards. 
The  points  which  count  for  the  game  are  made  by  fifteens, 
sequences,  flushes,  pairs,  &c.  The  board  being  duly  pre- 
pared, the  players  cut  for  the  deal,  the  lowest  cribbage 
card  winning  the  cut.  If  you  play  games,  you  must  cut 
at  the  termination  of  each  ;  not  so  when  playing  rubbers. 
The  winner  of  the  crib  then  shuffles  the  pack,  the  dealet 
being  entitled  to  do  so  the  last.  How  this  shall  be  done, 
together  with  all  the  minutes  of  proceeding,  will  be  given 
in  the  Laws. 

The  first  move  of  account,  is  the  marking  of  three  holes, 
by  the  player  who  loses  the  deal,  as  a  make- weight  for  the 
adversary's  advantage.  Pie  is  entitled,  indeed,  to  mark 
them  at  any  part  of  the  game.  Five  cards,  in  alternate 
succession,  are  then  dealt  witli  the  faces  downwards,  one 
at  a  time ;  the  rest,  of  the  pack  being  then  placed  faces 
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downwards  also  on  the  table.  The  players  then  gather  n|i 
their  cards,  and  each  having  taken  out  two,  they  are  placed 
by  themselves  on  the  table,  with  the  faces  down.  These 
four  cards  are  what  is  called  the  "  Crib,"  which  becomes 
the  property  of  the  dealer,  under  certain  conditions.  Each 
player  having  put  out  his  two  crib  cards,  which  of  course 
aave  not  been  seen  by  his  adversary,  the  non-dealer  cuts 
the  remainder  of  the  pack,  and  the  dealer  turns  up  the  top 
card  of  it. 

These  preliminaries  thus  settled,  the  game  commences 
by  the  non-dealer  leading,  and  his  adversary  playing  to 
him,  and  announcing  the  nature  of  his  card.  Suppose  it  a 
king,  he  calls  "  ten,"  and  the  dealer  replying  with  an 
"eight,"  he,  the  latter,  cries  *'  eighteen,"  as  the  amount  of 
the  ten  and  eight.  The  dealer  having  thus  made  eighteen 
his  opponent  plays  again,  and  announces  the  increased  ag- 
firregate,  and  thus  the  play  proceeds  till  the  whole  amoun*- 
reaches  exactly  thirty-one,  or  as  near  it  without  exceeding 
as  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  cards  in  eithej 
hand.  He  who  makes  up  thirty-one,  or,  as  before  said 
who  comes  the  nearest  to  it  that  the  cards  permit,  scores 
two ;  the  remaining  cards  in  hand,  if  any,  are  thrown  up. 

The  better  to  convey  a  view  of  a  hand  in  process  of 
being  played,  let  us  suppose  the  leader  plays  a  three,  and 
calls  ''three;"  the  dealer  then  puts  on  it  a  tenth  card,  and 
cries  ''  thirteen ;"  upon  this  the  first  leader  plays  another 
:enth  card,  and  exclaims  "twenty-three;"  his  antagonist 
rejoins  with  a  five,  and  proclaims  the  total  "  twenty-eight." 
The  first  player  finding  his  third  or  last  card  will  not  come 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  thirty-one,  declares  his  ina- 
bility to  play,  by  the  word  ''  go,"  and  exposes  his  card  by 
throwing  it  upon  the  table.  Should  the  opposite  player 
hold  a  three,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  make  out  thirty-one, 
he  plays  this  card  and  scores  two  points ;  but  failing,  he 
throws  up  his  card,  but  scores  one  for  the  ''  go,"  because 
it  was  he  who  made  twenty-eight,  the  nearest  number  to 
thirty -one.  If,  however,  his  last  card  should  be  an  ace  or 
deuce,  he  must  play  it,  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  thirty- 
one  ;  still,  however,  scoring  one  for  the  "  go."  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  at  Cribbage,  there  is  no  restraint  upon 
the  player,  as  to  what  card  he  shall  play. 

The  points  which  each  party  has  made,  during  the  play- 
^  out  tJie  hand,  having  been  all  taken  at  the  time  they 
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were  gained,  and  the  deal  being  finished,  each  party  nov' 
completes  his  score,  and  marks  that  number  ol'  points  to- 
wards game  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  non-dealef 
reckons  first ;  and,  having  marked  his  gains,  if  any,  on  the 
board,  the  dealer  in  his  turn  counts — first  his  hand,  and 
then  his  crib,  for  the  crib  belongs  to  the  dealer. 

Another  deal  then  takes  place,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
shnilar  manner ;  and  so  on,  until  either  one  of  the  i)artiea 
has  completed  the  required  number  of  sixty-one,  when  he 
is  proclaimed  the  victor,  and  the  game  is  linished. 

For  what  you  marlc  at  Cribhage. — Points  in  play  can 
only  be  made  by  one  of  the  seven  following  ways : 

Firstly,  by  Fifteens — Secondly,  by  Sequences — Thirdly 
by  Pairs — Fourthly,  by   Pairs-royal — Fifthly,  by  Double 
pairs-royal — Sixthly,  by  the  Knave  being  turned  up — and 
Seventhly,  by  making  thirty-one,  or  the  nearest  number 
thereunto. 

Points  on  recJconing  the  hand  and  crib,  after  the  hand  is 
played  out,  can  only  be  made  by  one  of  the  seven  following 
ways : 

Firstly,  by  Fifteens — Secondly,  by  Sequences — Thi'-dly, 
by  Flushes — Fourthly,  by  Pairs — Fifthly,  by  Pair-royal — 
i^ixthly,  by  Double  pairs-royal — and  Seventhly,  by  the 
Knave  being  of  the  same  suit  as  the  card  turned  up.  Tlie 
various  points  you  are  entitled  to,  under  either  of  thes> 
several  denominations,  being  added  together,  form  thi 
whole  number  contained  in  your  hand  or  crib ;  and  you 
score  accordingly. 

And  lirst  of  the  Fifteens ;  as  often  as  you  make  the 
number  fifteen  ii.  playing,  you  score  two.  The  leader,  for 
instance,  plays  an  eight,  you  put  a  seven  on  it,  cry  ''fifteen," 
and  straightway  you  score  two  points.  The  result  is  the 
«ame  whenever  you  make  fifteen,  whether  in  one  or  more 
*ead3  or  rounds.  As  already  observed,  all  tenth  cards 
count  for  ten.  The  hand  being  played,  you  now  set  about 
summing  it  up,  taking  two  points  for  every  fifteen  you  can 
make  by  means  of  reckoning  the  cards  together  of  which  it 
consisted.  The  turn-up,  or  ''  start"  card,  is  common  pro- 
perty, and  available  to  both  players  in  computing  their 
haiids,  and  to  crib  also.  All  this  is  wholly  without  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  that  occurred  while  the  hands  were  being 
played  ;  and  by  whatever  combination  fifteen  can  be  mad« 
out   of  the   cards  as  ab.»ve  enumerated,  two  points  ar« 
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added  tc  tlie  score.  Should  yon  hold  king,  l^na  re,  anc  a 
five,  you  count  for  two  tifteens;  should  a  tenth  card  turn 
up,  in  this  case  you  score  three  ^'  twos,"  that  is  to  say,  a 
thiri  for  the  combination  of  your  five  with  such  tenth 
card  ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  a  tenth  card,  the  turn-up 
should  be  a  five,  then  you  count  eight,  having  four  fifteens 
on  the  cards.  The  dealer  calculates  the  crib  for  fifteens, 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  does  his  hand,  and  uses  tht 
turn-up  with  both — that  is,  separately ;  he  cannot  combine 
his  hand  with  his  crib. 

Thirty -one. — Every  time  you  make  this  amount  in  the 
course  of  the  game,  you  score  two.  But  this  only  applies  to 
the  game  when  in  progress  of  being  played ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subsequent  summing  up. 

End-hole. — If  neither  party  make  up  thirty-one,  then  he 
who  plays  the  card  that  makes  up  the  nearest  number  to 
it,  without  exceeding  it,  as  already  stated,  scores  one ;  this 
IS  ^'  one  for  the  go."" 

Pair  or  Pairs. — Every  pair  made  in  the  play  or  the  hand, 
reckons  for  two  points.  To  pair  is  to  play  a  card  of  the 
same  description,  not  of  the  same  suit  only.  If  a  tenth 
card  be  played,  and  you  can  answer  it  with  a  similar  tenth 
card  during  any  part  of  the  same  hand,  without  exceeding 
thirty-one,  it  is  a  pair,  and  counts  two.  But  in  these 
pairs,  all  tenth  cards  do  not  count  alike.  It  must  be  king 
for  king,  queen  for  queen,  and  so  forth.  At  the  end  of  the 
deal,  you  take  the  turn-up  card  to  assist  you  in  pairing, 
and  count  two  for  all  pairs  made  by  its  assistance. 

Pair-Royal.^  or  Prial, — This  consists  of  three  cards  of  a 
similar  sort,  held  either  in  the  hand  or  crib,  or  occurring  in 
the  course  of  the  game,  as  three  kings,  three  aces,  three 
nines,  &c.  It  scores  six.  Thus : — if  the  leader  play  a  six, 
you  put  another  six  on  it,  and  score  two  for  the  pair;  h( 
then  returns  a  six,  makes  a  pair-royal,  and  counts  sii 
points.  If  you  have  a  pair-royal  in  your  hand  or  youi 
3rib,  you  also  score  six  for  it ;  and  should  you  only  hold  a 
pair,  and  turn  up  the  third,  it  reckons  also  for  six.  It  ia 
needless  to  say  these  combinations  do  not  count  for  points 
when  other  cards  have  been  played  between  them. 

Double  Pair-Royal. — Four  cards  of  a  sort  make  thic 
combination,  for  which  the  score  is  twelve;  alike,  whether 
made  in  play,  or  in  the  hand,  or  in  the  crib.  The  turn-up 
card  reckons  with  hand  and  crib  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
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case.  Moreover,  should  your  opponei.t  have  made  a  pair^ 
royal,  by  playing  a  third  of  a  sort,  you  are  entitled  to  tlia 
double  pair-royal,  if  you  answer  him  with  a  fourth. 

In  taking  six  for  a  pair-royal,  or  twelve  for  a  double 
pair-royal,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  six  and  the 
twelve  are  merely  increased  nund^ers,  bestowed  as  premi- 
ums for  such  combinations  of  the  cards,  and  settled  bj 
arbitrary  arrangement,  independent  of  the  rule  that  two 
points  are  allowed  for  every  pair.  A  pair  reckons  for 
two,  and  the  same  principle,  applied  to  a  pair-royal,  pro- 
duces six ;  because,  as  a  pair-royal  contains  three  distinct 
pairs,  you  score  two  for  each  pair.  Place,  for  instance, 
three  sixes  in  a  row  on  the  table,  and  mark  them  1,  2,  and 
3,  thus: 

12  3 

Six  Six  Six 

Here  Nos.  1  and  2  form  the  first  pair,  Nos.  1  and  3  the 
second  pair,  and  Nos.  2  and  3  the  third  pair ;  without  the 
same  two  cards  having  ever  been  reckoned  more  than  once 
together. 

Having  analyzed  this  example,  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  nuniber  of  pairs  to  be  found  by 
takhiq  in  pieces  a  double  pair-royal.  The  readiest  way  to 
attain  demonstration  is  to  place  the  four  sixes  in  a  row  on 
the  table,  as  you  did  the  three  sixes,  and  number  them  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  thus : 

1  2  3  4 

Six  Sis  Six  Six 

"J^os.  1  and  2  combined  together,  fofm  a  pair, 
and  yield  two  points,  for  which  carry  out  .     2 

—  1  and  3  form  the  second  pair,  and  give  two 
more 2 

—  1  and  4  form  the  third  pair       .         .         .2 

—  2  and  3  form  the  fourth  pair      *         .         .2 

—  2  and  4  form  the  fifth  pair         .         •         .2 

—  3  and  4  form  the  sixth  pair        .        ,         .2 

Total ,12 

T\us  we  have  six  distinct  pairs  in  a  double  pair-royal, 
^vfhich,  of  course,  are  therebv  entitled   to  twelve  poiLta 
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Observ^e,  that  in  making  these  points,  although  we  reckon 
the  cards  over  and  over  again,  they  always  unite  in  differ- 
ent associations,  and  the  same  two  cards  are  never  reckon- 
ed  twice  together. 

Sequences — Consist  cf  three  or  more  cards  following  in 
Buccessive  numbers,  whether  of  the  same  suit  or  other- 
wise. He  who  holds  them  scores  one  point  for  every  card 
m  the  combination,  whether  it  take  place  in  playing  or  in 
counting  the  hand  or  crib.  But  there  cannot  be  a  sequence 
under  three  cards.  As  in  certain  other  cases,  the  court 
cai-ds,  king,  queen,  and  knave,  rank  in  sequences,  after 
their  usual  classification  as  to  rank,  and  not  all  alike  as 
tenth  cards.  To  form  a  sequence  in  play,  it  matters  not 
which  of  the  cards  is  played  first,  or  last,  provided  the 
Bequence  can  be  produced  by  a  transposition  of  the  order 
in  which  they  fell.  Thus,  you  lead  the  five  of  hearts,  your 
adversary  returns  the  three  of  diamonds,  you  then  play 
the  four  of  any  suit,  and  score  three  for  the  sequence ;  he 
then  plays  six,  and  makes  four,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  the 
continuous  sequence  can  be  made.  The  spirit  of  this  rule 
may  be  applied  to  all  combinations  occurring  in  regular 
successions. 

You  here  observe  that  it  does  not  matter  of  what  suit 
are  the  cards  forming  the  sequence,  nor  does  the  order 
signify  in  which  they  are  played.  You  must  not  pass 
thirty-one  in  making  a  sequence.  If  a  sequence  in  pla} 
is  once  broken,  it  must  be  formed  afresh,  or  cannot  be 
acted  on. 

In  reckoning  your  sequences  at  the  close  of  the  deal,  you 
use  tne  dard  turned  up  along  with  your  hand  and  crib ; 
and  reckon  them  every  way  they  will.  A  single  example 
of  this  will  here  sufiice : 

Suppose  the  crib  to  consist  of  two  kings  (clubs  and  dia- 
monds) and  two  queens  (hearts  and  spades),  the  knave  of 
gpades  being  the  card  turned  up; — how  many  can  you 
take  for  sequences  ? 

Twelve,  being  four  sequences  of  three  each  ;  to  be  com- 
puted by  reckoning  the  knave  with  the  kings  and  queens; 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  latter,  somewiiat  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  mode  in  which  you  have  been  taught  tc 
form  a  double  pair-royal.  To  simplify  this,  take  the  knave, 
the  two  queens,  and  the  two  kings,  and  spread  them  before 
you ;  when  they  will  count  thus : 
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Knave,  with  queen  of  hearts  and  king  of  clubs  8 
Knave,  with  queen  of  spades  and  king  of  clubs  3 
Knrtve,  with  que^n  of  hearts  and  king  of  dia- 
monds        .         .                           ...  3 
Knave,  with  queen  of  spades  and  king  of  dia- 
monds       •        •                 •        .        •        .  3 

Points  for  the  four  sequences       •        .12 

^he  Knave. — If  you  hold  a  knave  of  the  same  suit  as  th« 
eh  i  turned  up,  you  are  entitled  to  one  point,  which  yoa 
taV  t  on  reckoning  your  hand.  Should  there  be,  in  the 
crii^  the  kLave  of  the  suit  turned  u[),  clie  dealer,  to  whom 
the  ^rib  belongs,  takes  one  point  on  reckoning  his  crib, 
in  the  euphonious  phraseology  of  some  cribbage-players, 
this  is  termed  ^'one  for  his  nob." 

Should  the  turn-up  card  itself  be  a  knave,  the  dealer 
immediately  scores  two  points;  which,  by  way  of  antitlie* 
sis  with  ''  his  nob,"  is  cahed  ^'  two  for  his  heels."  Similaj 
phrases  are,  after  all,  rather  to  be  considered  as  quaint, 
than  vulgar.  Tiiey  recall  to  our  minds  the  recollection  of 
the  once  popular  game  of  Quadrille^  played  by  tlie  Lady 
Teazles  of  the  past  century,  in  which  the  verb  '^  to  least'*'' 
is  so  indefatigably  conjugated. 

A  Flush. — A  tiusli  cannot  happen  in  play,  but  occurs 
only  in  computing  the  hand  or  crib.  A  nush  signifies  that 
all  the  cards  in  hand  or  crib  are  of  the  same  suit,  in  which 
case  you  are  allowed  to  mark  one  point  for  every  card  oi 
which  the  flush  is  composed.  Thus,  if  your  hand  com- 
prise three  hearts,  you  will  take,  on  scoring  fur  your  linnd, 
three  for  the  flush  in  hearts ;  and  should  the  turn-ui)  card 
chance  to  be  also  a  heart,  you  will  add  another  point  for 
that,  rjaking  four  all  together.  You  are  not  permitted, 
however,  to  reckon  a  flush  in  the  crib,  unless  the  cards,  of 
which  the  crib  is  composed,  are  of  the  sanio  suit  as  the 
cwd  turned  up.  It  is  essential  to  recollect  the  diflference 
between  a  flush  in  the  hand,  and  a  flush  in  the  crib. 

In  reckoning  the  hand  and  crib  after  the  deal,  you  have 
been  already  informed  that  the  non-dealer  counts  first.  It 
will  facilitate  your  reckoning,  if  you  sum  up  the  amount  ol 
points  to  which  you  are  entitled,  in  the  tollowing  order; 
firstly,  fifteens — secondly,  secpiences — thirdly,  flushes— 
fourthly,  paij-s;  pairs-royal,  or  double  pairs- royal — fifthly 
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the  point  for  the  knave.  Keckoning  up  the  hand,  oi  crib^ 
is  technically  termed  '^showing."  Thus  the  non-dealer  ia 
said  to  have  '^  the  first  show,"  a  point  of  immense  impor- 
tance at  the  final  stage  of  the  game ;  since  he  may  thus  be 
enabled  just  to  ''show  out,"  and  consequently  win  thg 
game ;  while  the  dealer  may  hold  in  his  hand  and  crib 
points  enough  to  make  him  out  three  times  ov^er,  but  alto- 
gether useless,  since  h^  has  not  the  first  show. 

TJie  non-dealer  having  summed  up  his  score,  under  the 
observation  of  his  op[)onent,  the  latter  then  performs  the 
eame  operation,  as  relates  to  his  own  hand.  He  then  turns 
up  the  crib,  which  has  up  to  this  time  lain  'perdue^  and 
scores  all  to  which  it  may  entitle  him. 

The  Laws. — 1.  In  single  games  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut 
for  each  game  ;  but  not  so  when  rubbers  are  played.  The 
lowest  cribbage  card  wins  the  cut :  when  both  players  cut 
alike,  it  is  a  tie,  and  there  must  be  another  cut. 

2.  In  cutting  for  the  deal,  not  less  than  four  cards  should 
be  removed,  and  not  more  than  half  the  pack,  that  a  fair 
and  proper  cut  may  remain  for  him  who  cuts  last. 

3.  The  cards  are  to  be  dealt  out  one  by  one,  and  thej 
must  not  be  touched  till  the  deal  lias  been  completed. 

4.  The  dealer  may  ex[»ose  his  own  cards  in  dealing  il 
he  please,  but  if  he  shows  one  of  his  adversary's,  the  latter 
scores  two  points,  and  may  demand  a  new  deal,  provided 
he  does  so  before  turning  his  cards.  When  a  faced  card 
occurs  in  deahng,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal,  including  all 
the  formalities  of  cutting,  shuflBing,  &c. 

5.  If  the  dealer  mis-deal  without  being  aware  of  it  till 
one  of  the  hands  has  been  taken  up,  the  opposite  party 
may  score  two,  and  the  cards  must  be  dealt  over  again. 
Should  his  adversary  expose  a  card  during  the  progress  ol 
the  deal,  the  dealer  may  deal  over  again  if  he  pleases,  pro- 
Tided  he  has  not  seen  his  hand. 

6.  Though  both  players  have  the  privilege  of  shufliing 
the  pack  previous  to  the  cards  being  dealt,  the  dealer  has 
the  right  to  do  so  last. 

7.  Should  the  dealer  give  his  adversary  more  than  five 
cards,  the  non-dealer  may  mark  two  points,  and  there  must 
be  a  fresh  deal;  but,  in  such  case,  the  non-dealer  must  dis- 
cover the  error  beibre  he  takes  up  his  cards  or  he  cannot 
claim  the  two,  though  there  must  still  be  a  new  deal. 
Should  the  dealer,  in  dealing,  give  himsdf  more  than  fiv« 
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cards,  Ir?  adversziry  may  mark  two  points,  and  eitlier  call 
a  fresh  deal,  or  dra,v  the  e2»:tra,  cara,  or  cards,  from  tlie 
nand  of  his  oppononi.  Sliouid  ihe  dealer  give  to  eithei 
party  less  tiian  live  cards,  there  must  oe  a  tresh  deal;  and 
should  the  dealer  deal  two  cardh  a^  once  to  either  party, 
there  must  be  a  new  deal,  unless  his  dd>er,»^ory  consent  to 
his  withdrawing  the  surplus  card;  in  which  chsc  it  must 
be  placed  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  pack. 

8.  Should  either  player  find  tliat  his  adver^^rj  ha^  n^or« 
than  five  cards  in  his  hand,  he  can  claim  two  [^incs  ana  ^ 
new  deal. 

9.  Should  the  pack,  being  dealt  from,  be  touched  pre- 
vious  to  being  cut  for  the  ^' start,"  the  party  so  ofTending 
forfeits  two  points. 

10.  In  cutting  for  the  str..  t,  the  L^n-dealer  must  remoTe 
ifX  least  three  cards,  and  leave  not  less  than  four  belnnd. 

11.  Should  the  dealer  turn  up  a  knave,  and  neglec* 
8«'.oring  the  two  points  for  such  knave,  until  he  has  played 
his  first  card,  he  cannot  take  the  two  points. 

[He  is,  however,  in  time  to  take  the  two  points,  after 
h.s  adversary  has  played  his  first  card;  a  distinction  of 
S(»me  consequence,  since  we  are  all  at  times  liable  to  for- 
g'itfulness.] 

12.  The  non-dealer  must  turn  out  for  the  crib  first.  A 
card  once  so  laid  out,  cannot  be  taken  up  again.  Either 
player  confusing  his  cards  with  the  crib,  forfeits  two  points 
and  his  opponent  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  The  dealer 
alone  is  entitled  to  touch  the  crib,  but  he  may  not  do  so 
until  he  takes  it  up  to  count  it. 

13.  He  who  takes  more  points  than  he  is  entitled  to. 
when  reckoning  his  hand  or  crib,  or  scoi'ing  for  a  penalty, 
may  be  put  back  as  many  points  as  he  has  over-scored,  and 
then  his  adversary  may  add  the  same  L.mount  to  his  owd 
account. 

14  No  penalty  attaches  to  a  neglect  of  making  points, 
to  which  the  player  is  entitled. 

15.  One  player  cannot  demand  of  another  his  aid  to 
niake  out  a  score. 

Eaximple. — Su[)pose  K  to  say  to  L,  ^'  Am  I  not  twelve?*' 
L  replies,  properly  enough,  ^^  I  shall  neither  tell  you,  nor 
shah  I  pass  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  if  you  take  more 
tljan  you  ought,  1  shall  take  you  down;"  et  voild  tout  ! 

16.  If  one  player  touch  the  pegs  of  his  adversary,  save 
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to  correct  a\^  error  of  the  score,  he  shall  forfeit  two  poiiiK 
If  a  player  touch  his  own  pegs,  save  when  he  has  a  right 
to  score,  he  forfeits  two  points,  ^'hen  both  pegs  ha\6 
been  displaced  by  accident,  the  opposite  player  must  b# 
allowed  to  restore  them  to  their  places  ;  or  in  the  event  ol 
Deing  refused,  he  can  claim  the  game.  When  the  fore- 
most peg  has  been  displaced  by  any  chance,  it  must  be  put 
into  the  hole  behind  the  back  peg  of  the  player  to  whoin 
it  belongs. 

17.  He  who  scores  a  game  as  won,  that  he  has  not  won, 
forfeits  it. 

18.  A  player  who  detects  his  adversary  with  more  or 
fewer  cards  in  his  hand  than  he  has  a  right  to,  can  scor« 
two  points  and  call  a  new  game. 

19.  A  lurch  cannot  be  claimed,  unless  it  be  specified  in 
the  first  instance.  When  the  "  lurch"  has  been  agreed  to 
between  the  players  at  the  commencement  of  a  game,  it 
reckons  as  a  double  game ;  it  consists  in  one  player  having 
marked  sixty-one  before  the  ot?ier  has  scored  thirty-one. 

20.  When  scoring  points,  if  the  pegs  be  quitted,  that 
score  cannot  be  altered.  If  two  cards  be  played,  and  anjr 
points  remain  unreckoned,  they  become  forfeited.  Should 
a  player  put  his  cards  away  without  taking  for  them,  he 
forfeits  any  points  he  might  have  claimed  for  hand  or  crib. 

21.  When  a  card  that  may  legally  be  played  has  been 
shown,  it  cannot  be  recalled.  If  it  cannot  be  played  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  game,  no  penalty  attaches  to  the 
exposure. 

22.  If  a  player  neglects  to  play,  when  he  can  come  in 
under  thirty-one,  his  opponent  may  score  two. 

23.  In  reckoning  a  hand  or  crib,  it  must  be  plainly  set 
out,  and  remain  till  the  other  side  fully  understands  th« 
nature  of  the  claims  made  on  account  of  it. 

24.  There  is  no  penalty  for  a  number  called  in  mistake 
in  the  progress  of  the  game. 

25.  As  already  said,  the  three  points  appropriated  by 
tlie  non-dealer  may  be  claimed  by  him  during  any  part  ol 
tlie  game ;  but  if  his  adversary  be  permitted  to  score  hia 
«ixty-one  points,  it  is  then  too  late,  for  the  game  is  at  an 
end. 

26.  If  either  player  refuse  to  pay  a  penalty  that  he  haa 
mcurred,  by  infringing  the  rales  of  play,  his  adversary  maj 
tlaim  the  game. 
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27.  Bystanders  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
pr Digress  of  the  game. 

28.  Iq  cases  of  disputes  that  do  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  these  rules,  a  third  party  may  be  appointed 
as  umpire,  by  consent  of  the  players,  and  his  decision  must 
be  adopted  as  final. 

On  laying  out  for  the  Crib. — How^  to  discard  in  the 
best  manner  for  the  Crib  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  parts 
of  the  game  ;  and  consequently  one  of  the  most  iinpor  taut. 

Firstly,  When  it  is  not  your  own  crib,  you  will  lay  out 
Buch  cards  as  are  likely  to  be,  in  an  average  number  of 
cases,  of  the  least  y^'>^sib]e  advantage  to  3^our  opponent,  in 
the  production  of  pau's,  fifteens,  sequences,  &c. 

Secondly,  When  it  is  your  own  crib,  you  will  lay  out 
favoi-able  cards  for  the  crib. 

Thirdly,  It  being  you  own  crib  to  which  you  are  about 
to  discard,  you  will  prefer  consulting  the  interests  of  the 
crib,  in  preference,  even,  to  those  of  your  hand. 

The  mosc  advantageous  cribbage-cards  are  fives,  sevens, 
eights,  &c.,  when  so  assorted  as  to  form  fifteens,  sequences, 
pairs,  or  flushes.  The  five  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  useful 
card,  since  it  makes  fifteen  equally  with  either  one  of  the 
tenth  cards;  of  which  thei'e  are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  in 
the  pack.  Fives  must  therefore  be  in  general  the  most  eli- 
gible cards  to  lay  out  to  your  own  crib,  and  the  least  eligi- 
ble (for  you)  to  layout  to  your  adversary;  since,  in  so 
doing,  you  are  almost  certain  to  give  him  points.  To  dis- 
card a  pair  of  any  cards,  again,  is  mostly  bad  play,  unless 
it  is  for  your  own  crib  ;  and  cards  which  follow  each  other 
in  order,  as  a  three  and  four,  or  nine  and  ten,  being  likely 
to  be  brought  in  for  sequences,  are  generally  bad  cards 
to  lay  out  in  the  case  of  its  being  your  adversary's  crib. 
The  same  calculation  should,  in  its  principle,  be  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible.  Suppose  you  discard,  to  your  opponent's 
3rib,  two  hearts,  wdien  you  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
laid  out  a  heart  and  a  club  instead, — you  here  give  him  the 
'chance,  however  remote  you  may  fancy  it,  of  makmg  a 
dush  in  his  crib;  which  could  not  be  efiected  by  him,  had 
you  laid  out  the  heart  and  club. 

To  lay  out  cards,  purposely,  which  are  disadvantageous 
foi  tl«e  crib,  is  called  in  tJie  ^'cribbage  dialect"  of  our  an- 
cestors *' baulking"  or  '*  bilking"  the  crib. 

The  least  likely  cards  to  reckon  for  points  in  the  crib^ 
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and  therefore  generally  the  best  to  discard  for  our  adver. 
Bary,  are  kings ;  since  a  sequence  can  only  be  made  up  to, 
or  as  It  may  be  termed,  on  one  side  of  them ;  and  cannot 
be  carried  beyond  them.  A  king  is  therefore  a  greater 
baulk  in  the  crib  than  the  queen.  So,  again,  of  an  ace,—- • 
a  sequence  can  only  be  made  from  it,  and  not  up  to  it ;  and 
an  ace  is,  therefore,  frequently  a  great  baulk  to  a  crib ; 
though  in  discarding  an  ace  some  judgment  is  required  to 
be  exercised,  it  being  often  a  good  card  to  hold  for  play;  and 
forming  a  component  part  of  fifteen,  particularly  when 
combined  with  sixes,  sevens,  and  eights,  or  with  fours  and 
tenth  cards. 

The  cards,  then,  best  adapted  to  uaulk  our  antagonist's 
crib,  are,  a  king  with  a  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  or  one; 
a  queen,  with  a  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  or  ace,  or  cards 
equally  distinct,  or  far  off,  and  therefore  certain  not  to  be 
naited  in  sequence  by  meeting  with  any  other  cards  what- 
ever. Of  course,  particular  hands  require  particular  play, 
and  general  principles  must  give  way  before  their  excep- 
tions. "  Circumstances  alter  cases ;"  throughout  this  work, 
as  in  all  similar  works,  the  author  writes  for  what  may  be 
called  ^'average  hands  of  cards;"  and  recommends  that 
play  which  would  be  most  conducive  to  succe^^s  in  the 
largest  proportion  of  events. 

Never  lay  out  a  knave  for  your  adversary's  crib,  if  you 
can,  with  propriety,  avoid  it;  as  the  probability  of  the 
turn-up  card  being  of  the  same  suit  as  the  knave,  is  3  to  1 
against  it.  Consequently,  it  is  only  3  to  1  but  the  return- 
ing such  knave  in  your  hand  gains  3^ou  a  point;  whereas, 
should  you  discard  it  to  your  opponent's  crib,  it  is  only  3 
to  1  against  the  chance  of  its  making  him  a  point ;  hence 
the  probable  difference  of  losing  a  point  by  throwing  out 
your  knave,  is  only  3  to  2^;  or  9  to  7, — that  is  to  say,  in 
laying  out  a  knave  for  your  antagonist's  crib,  when  yju 
could  equally  keep  the  same  in  your  hand. — sixteen  times 
— you  give  way  just  seven  points;  it  being  only  9  to  7, 
but  you  give  away  a  point  every  time  you  olay  in  this 
manner ;  and  every  single  point  is  of  consequence,  if  con- 
tending against  a  good  player.  As  I  just  now  remarked, 
there  may,  of  course,  occur  exceptions  to  this  and  every 
other  rule. 

The  cards  which  are  usually  the  best  to  lay  out  for  youi 
#WQ  crib,  are,  two  fives,  five  and  six.  five  and  tenth  card 
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three  and  two,  seven  and  eight,  four  and  one,  nine  and  six, 
and  similar  couples.  If  you  have  no  similar  cards  to  la^ 
out.  put  ^own  as  close  cards  as  you  can ;  hecause,  by  this 
means,  you  have  the  greater  chance  of  either  being  assisted 
by  the  cards  laid  out  by  your  adversary,  or  by  the  turn- 
up ;  and  further,  you  should  uniformly  lay  out  two  cards 
of  the  same  suit  for  your  own  crib,  in  [^reference,  cceteru 
paribus^  to  two  other  cards  of  the  same  kind,  that  are  oi 
dilferent  suits,  as  this  gives  you  the  probable  chance  of 
tiushing  your  crib  ;  whereas,  should  you  lay  out  two  cards 
of  dilferent  suits,  all  gain  under  the  head  of  a  liush  is  at 
once  destroyed.  It  is  mostly  good  play,  to  retain  a  se- 
quence in  hand,  in  preference  to  cards  less  closely  connected; 
more  especially  should  such  sequence  be  a  tlush;  and  once 
more  remember,  that  the  probable  chance  of  pc^ints  from 
the  crib  is  something  nearly  approaching  to  twenty  per 
cent,  over  the  hand.  It  is  tlierefore  indispensably  your 
duty,  if  you  wish  to  win,  to  give  the  lead  to  your  crib  at 
the  expense  of  your  hand. 

In  general,  whenever  you  are  able  to  hold  a  pair-royal  in 
hand,  you  should  lay  out  the  other  two  cards,  both  for 
your  own  and  your  adversary's  crib  ;  some  few  cases, 
liowever,  excepted.  For  example,  should  you  hold  a  pair- 
royal  of  any  description,  along  with  two  lives, — it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  give  your  antagonist  the  brace  of 
fives,  unless  in  such  a  situation  of  the  game  that  your  pair- 
royal  would  make  you  certainly  out,  having  the  iirst  show; 
— or  else  that  your  adversary  is  so  nearly  home,  himself, 
that  the  contents  of  the  crib  are  wholly  unimportant. 
Many  other  cards  are  very  hazardous  to  lay  out  to  your 
adversary's  crib,  even  though  you  can  hold  a  pair-royal ; 
3uch  as  two  and  three,  five-and  six,  seven  and  eight,  and 
five  and  tenth  card  ;  therefore,  should  you  have  such  cards 
combined  together,  you  must  pay  particular  regard  to  the 
stage  of  the  game.  This  caution  equally  apj)lies  to  many 
other  cards,  and  particularly  when,  the  game  being  nearly 
over,  it  happens  to  be  your  own  deal,  and  that  your  op- 
ponent is  nearly  home,  or  within  a  moderate  show-out. 
Here  then  should  be  es})ecial  care  taken  to  retain  in  hand 
cards  which  may  enable  you  to  play  '^oft',''  or  wide  oi 
your  adversary  ;  and  thus  pi*event  his  forming  any  se- 
q»'ence  o'  pair-royal.  In  similar  positions  you  should  en- 
deavor, also,  tc  keep  cards  that  will  enable  you  to  have  a 
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good  chance  of  winning  the  end-hole;  which  frequently 
saves  the  game. 

General  directions  for  playing  the  game  scientijl- 
tally. — Never,  at  any  period  of  the  game,  make  a  pair, 
fifteen,  sequence,  &c.,  without  glancing  your  eye  first  at 
the  relative  places  of  the  cribbage-pegs,  to  know  whether 
you  are  justified  in  playing  a  forward  or  backward  game. 
I  repeat,  that  on  this  the  whole  art  may  be  said  to  turn,  o\ 
playing  Cribbage  scientifically. 

To  gain  the  end-hole,  or  point  nearest  to  thirty-one,  is, 
among  professed  players,  justly  esteemed  a  considerable 
advantage,  and  should  be  proportionately  kept  in  view.  By 
attaining  the  end-hole  yourself,  you  not  only  score  a  point, 
but  save  a  difference  of  two  points  by  snatching  it  from 
your  opponent.  In  playing  for  this,  there  is  much  scope 
for  judgment. 

Should  you  hold  a  three  and  a  two,  it  is  frequently  the 
best  play  to  lead  oflf  the  three,  on  the  chance  of  your  ad- 
versary's playing  a  tenth  card  {of  which  never  forget  that 
there  are  sixteen)^  making  thirteen  ;  when  your  two 
"drops  in,"  and  produces  two  points  for  the  fifteen.  The 
same  princij-de  applies  to  the  leading  from  a  four  and  an 
ace,  and  has  this  additional  advantage,  that  should  you 
^hus  succeed  in  forming  fifteen,  your  opponent  can  form  no 
sequence  from  your  cards. 

Kemember,  that  when  your  adversary  leads  a  seven  or 
eight,  should  you  make  fifteen,  you  give  him  the  chance  of 
coming  in  with  a  six  or  a  nine,  and  thus  gaining >yhree  holes 
against  you.  Sometimes  this  would  even  tend  to  your 
advantage,  by  allowing  of  your  rejoinder  with  a  fourth 
card  in  sequence.  For  instance,  your  opponent  leads  an 
eight,  and  you  make  fifteen  by  answering  with  a  seven;  he 
plays  a  six,  making  twenty-one,  and  scores  three  for  the 
sequence;  but  having  a  nine,  or  ten,  you  play  it,  and  scor^ 
after  him.  In  all  such  cases,  play  to  the  state  of  your 
game;  for  what  would  be  at  one  time  correct,  would  be, 
at  another,  the  worst  possible  play. 

To  lead  from  a  pair  is  mostly  good ;  because,  should  your 
opponent  pair  you,  you  form  a  pair-royal,  making  six  holes; 
while  the  chance  of  his  rejoining  with  a  fourth  is  too  small 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  would  rarely,  though^ 
06  correct,  to  lead  from  a  i)air  of  fives. 

When  your  adversary  leads  a  card  which  you  can  pair 
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it  IS  most.y  better  to  make  fifteen,  in  preference,  eliould  you 
be  able  so  to  do ;  as  you  will  naturally  suspect  he  wislies  you 
to  pair  him,  in  order  to  make  a  pair-royal  himself.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  your  chief  guide  is  the  relative  state  ot 
the  scores. 

When  you  can  possibly  help  it,  consistently  with  your 
cards,  do  not,  in  play,  make  the  number  twenty-one ;  foi 
your  antagonist  is  then  likely  to  come  in  with  a  tenth  card 

Should  you  hold  a  nine  nnd  three,  it  is  good  play  to  lead 
the  three;  because,  should  it  be  paired,  you  form  fifteen  by 
playing  the  nine.  The  same  applies  to  the  holding  of  a  four 
and  a  seven,  in  which  case,  siiould  your  four  be  paired,  you 
make  fifteen  with  the  seven. 

The  following  style  of  play  facilitates  your  obtaining  fre- 
quently the  end-hole.  Should  you  hold  two  low  cards,  and 
one  high  card,  lead  from  the  former ;  but  should  you  hold 
one  low  card,  and  two  high  car<.s,  lead  from  the  latter; 
like  other  general  directions,  all  this  being  subject  to  con- 
tingencies. 

Holding  a  ten  and  five,  and  two  holes  being  at  the  mo- 
ment an  object  of  great  importance,  lead  the  tenth  card,  in 
hopes  of  your  adversary's  making  fifteen,  when  you  can 
pair  his  five. 

Holding  a  seven  and  four,  it  is  good  play  to  lead  the 
four ;  because,  if  paired,  your  seven  comes  in  for  fifteen : 
the  same  direction  applies  to  your  holding  a  six  and  three, 
and  three  and  nine,  or  other  cards  similarly  related. 

When  compelled  to  lead  from  a  sequence  of  three  cards, 
play  off  the  lowest,  or  highest,  in  preference  to  the  middle 
card. 

In  laying  out  for  your  own  crib,  suppose  you  hold  a 
pair  of  fives,  and  no  tenth  card,  discard  them  both.  Bear 
in  mind  that  of  all  the  tenth  cards,  the  knave  is  of  the 
most  importance  ;  and  that  those  cards  which  tell  best  in 
counting  the  hand,  are  not  always  the  best  for  playing. 

If  in  play,  you  thi'ow  down  a  four,  making  the  number 
twenty-seven,  your  adversary  has  the  chance  of  pairing 
your  four,  and  of  making  at  the  same  time  thirty-one.  If 
you  make  twenty-eight  with  a  three,  you  incur  the  same 
risk.  Tliese  apparent  trifies  must  be  studied,  and  similar 
points,  if  possible,  avoided  on  your  part;  while  you  should 
be  constantly  on  the  Avatch  to  grasp  them  tVjir  j^ourself, 
should  yoar  antagonist  leave  an  opening, 
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As  the  dealer  plays  last,  liis  chances  arc  greater  tlian 
tlioa^,  of  the  leader  for  making  the  end-hole,  or  other  de- 
sirable points  in  play.  The  dealer  has  also  in  his  favor  the 
chance  of  gaining  the  two  points  by  Utting  a  knave.  (Th« 
knave  is  called  by  many  Cribbage-players  *^  the  Jack.") 

The  ])hrase  '*  playing  off,"  is  used  to  denote  playing  cards 
which  are  wide  apart,  in  contradistinction  to  its  reverse, 
termed  '' playing  on."  Thus,  should  your  opponent  lead  a 
four,  and  you  answer  with  a  two,  three,  five,  or  six,  you 
"play  on;''  because  you  give  him  the  option  of  making  a 
sequence,  should  he  hold  the  fitting  card.  But  if,  in  an- 
swer to  his  four,  you  play  a  high  card,  you  ''  play  olf," 
since  he  can  have  no  card  capable  of  forming  a  sequence. 
Whether  to  play  ''ofiP,"  or  "on,"  is  half  the  battle,  and  de- 
pends entirely,  should  you  hold  the  option,  on  the  relative 
state  of  the  scores. 

It  is  frequently  your  game,  to  allow  of  your  adversary's 
forming  a  sequence,  in  order  to  come  in  y(  urself  for  a 
longer  one.  To  tempt  him  to  this,  play  a  card  close  to  his, 
instead  of  playing  off.  Sui)pose  you  hold  a  three,  four, 
and  five,  and  your  opponent  leads  a  seven: — in  this  case, 
should  it  be  to  your  interest  to  bestow  a  certain  number  of 
points,  in  order  to  realize  the  same  amount  for  yourself, 
you  play  the  five;  for  if  he  answers  with  a  six,  marking 
three,  you  play  your  lour,  and  score  for  the  sequence  and 
fifteen  accordingly. 

Odds  of  the  Game. — The  chances  of  points  in  a  hand  are 
calculated  at  more  than  4,  and  under  5 ;  and  those  to  be 
gained  in  play  are  reckoned  2  to  the  dealer,  and  1  to  the 
adversary,  making  in  all  about  6  on  the  average,  through- 
out tlie  game;  and  the  probability  of  those  in  the  crib  are 
estimated  at  5 ;  so  that  each  player  ought  to  make  H  in 
two  deals,  and  onward  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  end 
of  the  game ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  first  dealer  has 
rather  the  advantage,,  supposing  the  cards  to  run  equal, 
and  the  players  likewise  equally  matched  in  skill.  By  at- 
tending to  the  above  calculation  any  player  may  judge 
whether  he  is  at  home  or  not,  and  thereby  }  lay  his  game 
accordingly,  either  by  making  a  push  w^hen  he  is  behind 
and  holds  good  cards,  or  by  endeavoring  to  baulk  the  op 
ponent  when  his  hand  proves  inditiferent. 
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In  Fawr  of  the  Dealer, 

Each  party  being  even  5  holes  going  up,  \b  6  tc  4 
at  10  holes  each  .  .  12  . .  11 
15  each  ....  7  ..  4 
20  each  ....  6  ..  4 
Each  party  being  at  25  each  .  .  .  is  1 1  to  1 0 
80  each  ....  9  . .  o 
85  each  ....  7.6 
40  each  .  .  .  .  10  . .  9 
45  each  .  .  .  .  12  . .  8 
60  each  ....  5  . .  2 
55  each  ....  21  ..20 
60  each      ....      2  . .   1 

When  the  dealer  wants  3  and  his  opponent  4  .      6  . .  4 

fn  all  situations  of  the  game,  till  within  15  of 

the  end,  when  the  dealer  is  5  points  ahead    .      3  . . 

But  when  witliin  15  of  the  end 8  . . 

And  if  the  dealer  wants  6,  and  the  adversary  11.  10  . . 

Should  the  dealer  be  10  ahead,  it  is   .     .      4  oi    5  . . 

And  near  the  end  of  the  game  .     .     .     .    10  oi  12  . . 

Wiien  the  dealer  wants  16  and  the  antagonist  11,  21  .  .20 


Against  the  Dealer. 

Botli  players  being  even  at  56  holes  each,  is     . 

67 

68 

If  the  dealer  wants  20,  and  his  opponent  17    , 
When  the  dealer  is  5  points  behind,  previous 

to  turning  the  top  of  the  board 

When  he  is  81,  and  the  antagonist  36      ...      6 
When  86,  and  the  adversary  41 7 
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Eoen  Betting. 

When  at  59  holes  each  player. 

In  all  points  of  the  game,  till  witliin  20  of  the  end,  if  Um 
aon-dealer  is  three  ahead. 
The  dealer  wanting  14,  and  his  antagonist  9. 
Ditto.... 11,  Ditto T. 
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SIX-CARD  CRIBBAGE. 

This  game  is  also  played  with  the  whole  pack,  but  both 
In  skill  and  scientific  arrangement,  it  is  vastly  inferior  to 
that  played  with  ^yq  cards.  Still  it  is  a  pleasant  resource 
m  a  dull  hour,  and  abounds  with  amusing  pointa  and  com- 
binations, without  taxing  the  mind  much.  It  is  played  on 
the  same  board,  and  according  to  the  principal  portion  of 
the  rules  of  the  preceding  game :  its  leading  peculiarities 
may  be  thus  summed  up. 

The  dealer  gives  six  cards  to  himself  and  his  adversary. 
Each  player  lays  out  two  of  these  for  crib,  retaining  foui 
in  his  hand.  The  deal  and  the  ''  start"  card  is  the  same 
as  at  the  five-card  game ;  in  like  manner  the  pairs,  sequences, 
fifteens,  &c.,  operate,  and  the  game  point  is  sixty-one.  The 
non-dealer,  however,  is  not  allowed  any  points  at  the  be 
ginning.  The  main  diflference  between  the  games  is,  that 
in  the  game  already  described,  the  object  is  to  get  thirty- 
one,  and  then  abandon  the  remaining  cards;  at  the  six- 
card  game,  the  whole  are  played  out.  There  are  more 
points  made  in  the  play ;  while  at  five  cards,  the  game  is 
often  decided  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  one  point.  At  six-card 
Cribbage,  the  last  card  played  scores  a  point.  This  done, 
the  hands  and  crib  are  scored  as  at  the  five-card  game ; 
then  another  deal  is  played,  and  the  victory  is  gained  by 
the  party  who  first  gets  sixty-one. 

As  all  the  cards  must  be  played  out,  should  one  party 
have  exhausted  his  hand,  and  his  adversary  have  yet  two 
cards,  the  latter  are  to  be  played,  and  should  they  yield 
any  advantage,  it  must  be  taken.  For  instance,  O  has 
played  out  his  four  cards,  and  D  having  two  left  (an  eight 
and  seven),  calls  fifteen  as  he  throws  them  down,  and 
marks  three  points :  two  for  the  fifteen,  and  one  for  the 
last  card.  Again,  should  D's  two  cards  have  been  a  pair 
(threes,  for  instance),  he  marks  two  for  the  pair,  and  a  third 
point  for  the  last  card.  Speculating  on  this,  and  other  pro- 
babihties,  you  will  always  endeavor,  when  you  are  last 
player,  to  retain  as  close  cards  as  possible,  for  this  will 
frequently  enable  you  to  make  three  or  four  points,  by 
playing  your  last  two  cards,  when  you  would  otherwise 
make  but  a  single  point.  But  this  demands  further  illus- 
tration,  as  it  is  of  paramount  importance.     For  example : 
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Suppose  yoii  to  hold  for  the  last  two  canls  a  seven  and 
iight,  and  th.^^t  your  adversary  has  only  one  card  remain- 
ing in  his  hand,  the  prohable  chance  of  its  being  either  a 
nx  or  a  nine  (in  either  of  which  oases  you  come  in  for  four 
points),  is  eleven  to  two  ;  therefore  it  is  only  eleven  to  two 
but  yon  gain  three  points  by  this  play,  exclusive  of  the  end- 
hole;  whereas,  were  you  to  retain  as  your  last  two  cards. 
a  seven,  with  a  ten,  or  any  two  cards  similarly  wide  a{)art, 
vou  have  no  oiiance  to  score  more  for  them  than  the  end- 
riole,  as  there  is  no  probability  of  their  coming  in  for  any 
aequence;  or  if  you  can  retain  a  pair  of  any  kind  for  the 
last  two  cards  (yoar  adversary  having  only  one  cai-d,  and 
ne  being  the  first  ] flayer),  you  by  this  means  make  a  cer. 
tainty  of  two  poii  ^s,  exclusive  of  the  end-hole.  By  the 
3ame  rule  you  oui^l  t  always  to  retain  such  cards  as  will 
(supposing  your  hd  rersary  to  have  none  left)  make  a  pair, 
ifteen,  &c.,  for  by  this  means  you  gain  many  points  which 
you  otherwise  oo\ld  not  possibly  get. 

The  calculations  for  throwing  out  at  the  five-card  game, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  applicable  to  this.  Still  there  is  not 
quite  so  much  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  hand  for  the  sake 
of  the  crib,  as  they  do  not  both  contain  a  similar  number 
of  cards.  At  this  game  the  hand  scores  more  than  the 
orib,  as  there  is  one  player  always  on  the  look-out  to  baulk 
crib,  while  so  many  points  being  open  to  the  play,  ofi:ers  a 
greater  inducement  to  keep  together  a  good  hand.  As 
soon  as  thirty-one,  or  the  number  nearest  to  it,  be  made  in 
playing  the  liand,  the  cards  should  be  turned  down,  that 
no  confusion  may  come  of  their  being  mixed  with  the  suc- 
ceeding cards. 

As  before  explained,  in  speaking  of  Five-Card  Cribbage, 
/our  mode  of  conduct  must  be  governed  uniformly  by  the 
state  of  your  game.  Play  to  your  score,  and  put  the  final 
result  partially  out  of  view.  Whether  it  is  your  policy  to 
play  "  on"  or  ^'  off,"  must  be  ever  the  question  in  makiiig 
op  your  judgment. 

On  an  average,  a  hand,  the  moderns  say,  ought  to  yield 
about  seven,  and  a  crib  five  points.  It  is  useful  to  remem- 
ber this  in  laying  out,  and  to  note  the  difference  between 
the  odds  of  seven  to  five  in  favor  of  the  hand  here,  and  the 
superiority  of  the  crib  to  the  hand  at  Five-Card  Cribbage. 

The  average  number  of  points  to  be  made  each  time  by 
play,  is  from  four  to  five.     The  dealer   has  the  advantage 
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^era  because  he  plays  last.  Pasqum  considered  thai  yoi 
were  only  entitled  to  twenty-five  poiats  for  three  shows 
and  play,  and  that  the  dealer  is  at  home  if,  when  he  make 
h'u  second  deal,  he  is  twenty-five  points  up  the  board,  and 
wlien  he  deals  for  the  third  time,  within  eleven  holes  of 
game.  The  present  system  of  calculation  is  to  allow  twenty- 
nine  instead  of  twenty-five  holes  for  the  three  shows,  and 

o  consider  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  round  each  player 
18  at  home  at  twenty-nine  holes. 

As  you  are  on  a  parity  at  starting,  being  both  at  home 
you  will  play  with  moderate  caution  your  first  hand  ;  mak- 
ing fair  risks,  but  not  running  into  too  wide  speculations 
On  taking  up  your  second  hand,  you  will  adapt  your  play 
to  the  relative  scores  on  the  board,  as  you  have  been  told 
in  relation  to  the  other  variety  of  the  game,  and  will  plaj 
''  on''  or  ''  off,"  according  to  the  dictates  of  policy.  The 
same  rule  will  govern  your  conduct  during  the  remainder 
of  the  game  ;  and  should  your  adversary  have  gained  the 
preference,  or  should  you  be  more  than  home,  both  cases 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  playing  your  hand. 
If  your  cards  present  a  flattering  prospect,  and  you  are  by 
no  means  home,  it  is  your  duty  to  make  a  push,  in  order  to 
regain  the  lead  by  running ;  whereas,  should  your  adver- 
sary be  better  planted  than  you,  and  should  you  take  up 
bad  cards,  it  will  be  the  best  play  to  keep  off,  and  only 
endeavor  to  stop  your  antagonist  as  much  as  possible, 
and  thereby  have  a  probable  chance  of  winning  the  game, 
Uirough  his  not  being  able  to  make  good  his  points. 

As  so  many  points  are  to  be  gained  in  play,  by  the 
formation  of  long  sequence,  you  will  frequently  find  it 
advantageous,  having  eligible  cards  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
to  lead,  or  play,  so  as  to  tempt  your  adversary  to  form  a 

hort  sequence,  in  order  that  you  may  come  in  for  a  longer, 
And  this  opportunity  is  particularly  to  be  sought  for,  when 
a  few  holes  are  essential  to  your  game,  though  gained  at 
any  risk.  If  you  hold,  as  leader,  a  one,  two,  three,  and 
four,  the  best  card  to  lead  is  the  four,  since,  if  paired,  you 
answer  with  the  ace^  and  your  adversary's  second  card  luaj 
oot  form  a  fifteeii. 
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Thh  game  of  Throe-handed  Cribbage  is  not  often  prac 
Uded.  It  is  ])layed,  as  its  name  imports,  by  three  persons, 
the  board  being  of  a  triangular  shape,  to  contain  three  seU 
of  holes  of  sixty  each,  with  the  sixty-first  or  game-hole* 
Each  of  the  three  players  is  furnished  separately  with  pegtiii 
and  scores  his  game  in  the  usual  manner. 

Three-handed  Cribbage  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  ai 
the  other  species  of  the  game.  The  calculations  as  to  di^ 
carding  and  playing  are  very  similar,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  as  all  three  are  independent,  and  fight  for  theiu 
selves  alone,  you  have  tw^o  antagonists  instead  of  one. 

Five  cards  compose  the  deal.  They  are  delivered  sepa- 
rately, and  after  dealing  the  fifteenth,  another,  or  sixteenth 
card  is  dealt  from  the  pack  to  constitute  the  foundation  of 
the  crib.  To  this,  each  of  the  three  players  adds  one 
card,  and  the  crib  therefore  consists  of  four  cards,  while 
each  individual  remains  with  four  cards  in  hand.  The 
djal  and  crib  aie  originally  cut  for,  and  afterwards  pass  al- 
ternately. 

It  is  obviouK  that  you  will  be  still  even,  if  you  gain  only 
one  game  out  of  three,  since  the  winner  receives  a  double 
slake;  which  is  furnished  by  the  two  losers  to  him  who 
^<'st  attains  the  sixty-first  hole.  It  has  been  computed 
that  he  who  has  the  second  deal  has  rather  the  best  chance 
vf  victory,  but  there  seems  very  little  ditference. 

Occasionally,  at  this  game,  some  anmsement  arises  from 
the  complicated  sequences  formed  in  play,  but  ordinarily 
St  is  a  poor-enough  affair.  It  will  frequently  happen  that 
one  of  the  three  players  runs  ahead  of  the  two  others  so 
fast,  that  it  becomes  their  interest  to  form  a  temporary 
lengue  of  nnion  against  him.  In  this  case  they  will  strive 
all  they  can  to  favor  each  other,  and  regain  the  lost 
ground ;  and  in  general,  players  will  do  well  not  to  lose 
sight  of  this  principle,  but  to  prefer  favoring  the  more 
backward  of  the  adversaries,  to  giving  the  chance  of  a 
single  point  to  the  other.  Such  leagues,  however,  are  a 
good  deal  resembling  those  between  higher  authorities ;  in 
the  making  of  which,  each  enters  a  mental  caveat  to  brealj 
't  the  first  moment  it  suits  his  convenience. 
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FOUR-HANDED  CRIBBAGE. 

The  game  of  Four-handed  Oribbage  is  played  by  f(Ui 
persons,  in  ])artnersbips  of  two  and  two,  as  at  Whist ;  each 
sitting  opposite  to  his  partner.  Rubbers  or  single  gameg 
are  played  indifferently.  Sixty-one  generally  constitute 
the  game,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  agree,  in  preference,  to 
go  twice  round  the  board,  making  the  number  of  gam^ 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  it  is  decided  which 
two  of  the  four  players  shall  have  the  management  of  the 
score,  and  the  board  is  placed  between  them.  The  othei 
two  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  board  or  pegs,  though 
each  may  prompt  his  partner,  and  point  out  any  omissions 
or  irregularities  he  may  discover  in  the  computation.  The 
laws  which  govern  Five-card  Cribbage  are  equally  appHca- 
ble  here,  as  to  the  mode  of  marking  holes,  deficiencies  in 
the  counting,  the  taking  too  many  points,  &c.  He  who 
marks  has  a  troublesome  task,  arising  from  the  constant 
vigilance  requisite  to  be  exercised,  in  order  not  to  omit 
scoring  points  made  by  his  partner ;  liis  own  gains  he  sel- 
dom forgets  to  take.  He  who  does  not  mark  should  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  seeing  that  his  partner  marks  the  full 
number  he  requires.  Partners  may  assist  each  other  in 
counting  their  hands  or  cribs ;  their  interests  being  so  com- 
pletely identified. 

It  is  most  usual  to  play  rubbers,,  and  to  cut  for  partners 
every  rubber.  The  two  highest  and  two  lowest  play  to- 
gether. The  ace  is  always  lowest.  In  some  circles  they 
consider  all  tenth  cards  equal  in  cutting  for  partners :  in 
others  they  allow  of  preference,  according  to  rank,  as  at 
Whist.  This  would,  however,  be  only  applicable  in  cut- 
ting for  partners.  Also,  in  some  cases,  it  is  the  practice 
for  the  deal  to  go  to  the  two  who  cut  the  lowest  cards  for 
partnership ;  but  in  general,  the  deal  is  decided  by  a  sub- 
sequent cut  between  liie  two  parties  who  are  to  score :  th« 
ace  being  the  lowest  card,  and  all  tenth  cards  being  equal. 
If  it  is  decided  not  to  change  partners  after  a  game  or  rub- 
ber, there  must  be  a  fresh  cut  still  for  the  deal.  Each  may 
Bhuftle  the  cards  in  turn,  according  to  the  laws  which  regu- 
late this  operation  at  Whist. 

The  deal  and  crib  pass  alternately  round  the  table  as  al 
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Whist,  from  right  to  left.  The  usual  laws  of  Oribhr.ge 
regulate  the  act  of  dealing,  as  to  exposing  cards  and  so 
forth ;  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  touch  their  hands  until  the 
deal  is  complete.  Before  dealing,  the  cards  must  be  cut  in 
the  ordinary  way  hy  your  right-hand  antagonist. 

The  dealer  delivers  live  cards  to  each,  in  the  usual  mode, 
from  right  to  left,  one  card  at  a  time.  The  remainder  oJ 
the  pack  he  places  on  his  left  hand.  Each  i)erson  then 
lays  out  one  card  for  the  crib,  which  is  of  course  the  prop- 
erty of  the  dealer.  The  left-hand  adversary  must  discard 
first,  and  so  round  the  table ;  the  dealer  laying  out  last. 
Tl:ere  is  no  advantage  in  this,  but  such  is  the  custom.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  crib  always  belongs  to 
the  dealer. 

As  there  is  but  one  card  to  be  laid  out  from  the  five  re- 
ceived by  each  player,  there  is  seldom  much  dithculty  in 
making  up  your  choice.  Fives  are  the  best  cards  to  give 
your  own  cribs,  and  you  will  never,  therefore,  give  them 
%o  your  antagonists.  Low  cards  are  generally  best  for  the 
crib,  and  kings  or  aces  the  worst.  Aces  sometimes  tell  to 
great  advantage  in  the  play  at  this  game.  When  your 
partner  has  to  deal,  the  crib  being  equally  your  own,  as  if 
you  had  it  in  your  j)roper  possession,  nnist  be  favored  in 
the  same  way.  Before  discarding,  always  consider  witb 
whom  the  deal  stands. 

When  all  have  laid  up  for  the  crib,  the  pack  is  cut  for 
the  start-card.  This  cut  is  made  by  your  left-hand  adver- 
sary's lifting  the  i)ack,  when  you,  as  dealer,  take  off  the 
top  card,  as  at  Five-card  Orihbage.  Obsei've  that  it  is  the 
left-hand  adversary  who  cuts  this  time,  whereas,  in  cut- 
ting the  cards  to  you  at  the  commencement  of  the  deal,  it 
is  your  right-hand  adversary  who  performs  the  operation. 

Having  thus  cut  the  turn-up  card,  the  player  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  dealer  leads  off  first,  the  plaver  to  his  left 
following,  and  so  on  round  the  table,  till  the  ./hole  of  the 
sixteen  cards  are  played  out  according  to  the  laws.  Fif- 
teens, sequences,  i)airs,  &c.,  reckon  in  the  usual  way  for 
those  who  obtain  them.  Should  either  player  be  unable 
to  come  in  under  thirty-one,  he  declares  it  to  be  ''a  go," 
and  the  right  of  play  devolves  on  his  left-hand  neighbor. 
No  small  cards  must  be  kept  up,  which  would  come  in, 
Qiider  a  penalty.  Thus  should  A  play  an  ace,  making  the 
number  twenty-eight,  and  should  each  of  the  other  thre« 
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pass  it  without  playing,  not  having  cards  low  enongh  Ic 
come  in, — on  its  coming  round  to  A,  he  must  play  if  li« 
can  under  thirty-one,  wiiether  he  gain  any  additional  points 
by  so  doing,  or  not.     Example : 

B  plays  an  ace  and  makes  thirty.  JSTeither  of  the  othei 
three  can  come  in,  and  on  the  turn  to  play  coming  rouni 
again  to  B,  he  plays  another  ace,  and  marks  four  points— 
two  for  the  i)air  of  aces,  and  two  for  the  thirty-one. 

Many  similar  examples  might  be  adduced,  and  there  fre- 
quently arise  dithcult  and  complicated  cases  of  sequences 
made  this  way  out  of  low  cards.  Indeed,  the  playing  out 
of  the  hand  requires  constant  watchfulness  on  all  sides ; 
much  more  so  than  in  Six-card  Cribbage.  So  many  points 
are  made  by  play  in  Four-handed  Cribbage,  that  it  is  es 
sential  to  play  as  much  as  possible  to  the  p(dnts,  or  stages, 
of  the  game ;  sufficient  data  respecting  which  will  be  pres- 
ently given. 

In  leading  off,  great  care  is  necessary;  not  only  at  first 
starting,  but  after  every  "  rest,"  or  thirty-one.  A  five  is  a 
bad  lead,  because  the  chances  of  a  ten  succeeding  it  are 
so  numerous;  and  an  ace  is  seldom  a  good  lead,  sinco 
shouLl  the  second  player  pitch,  what  is  highly  probable,  a 
tenth  card,  your  partner  cannot  pair  him  without  making 
the  ominous  number  of  twenty-one;  a  number  equally  bad 
at  every  description  of  Cribbage,  since  the  next  player  has 
thus  so  good  a  chance  of  converting  it,  by  another  tenth 
card,  into  thirty-one.  A  nine,  again,  is  a  bad  lead,  for 
should  your  left-hand  adversary  make  fifteen  with  a  six,  he 
cannot  be  paired  by  your  partner  without  making  twenty- 
one.  Bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  when  possible  to 
avoid  it  by  equally  good  play,  never  either  make  the  num- 
ber twenty-one  yourself,  nor  lead  so  as  to  compel  your 
partner  to  do  so.     Threes  or  fours  form  safe  leads. 

The  second  player  will  observe  caution  in  pairing  a  card, 
BO  as  not  to  give  away  tiie  chancre  of  six  for  a  paltry  couple, 
unless  particularly  wanting;  oi',  from  some  collateral  rea- 
sons, he  may  consider  it  a  safe  pair ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
turn-up  being  a  similar  card, — his  holding  a  third  of  the 
same  in  his  hand — the  liaving  seen  one  of  the  same  already 
dropped,  and  so  on.  The  same  care  must  be  shown  in  not 
playing  closely  on,  unless  compelled  by  tlie  cards.  Sup|)ose 
your  right-hand  adversary  leads  a  three,  it  is  obvious,  that 
if  you  reply  with  a  two  or  four,  yon  give  your  left-hand 
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aniagonist  a  good  chance  of  forming  a  sequence,  which  h* 
could  not  do  had  you  played  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  frequently  arise  cases  in  which  you  feel  justified  in 
playing  "on,"  purposely  to  tempt  your  adversary  to  form 
the  sequence,  iu  order  to  give  your  partner  the  chance  ol 
coming  in  for  a  still  longer  sequence.  Jn  many  situations, 
a  few  holes  may  be  of  paramount  value,  gained  at  any 
risk.  If  the  second  jdayer  can  make  fifteen,  it  is  geU' 
erally  better  play  than  pairing  tlie  card  led.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  game  it  is  sometimes  important  to  retain  cards 
all  wide  apart,  wlien  the  object  is  merely  to  prevent  your 
antagonist  from  making  points  in  play;  but  as  you  only 
lay  out  one  card,  you  have  httle  chance  of  assorting  your 
hand  as  you  could  wish. 

The  third  player  sliould  aim  at  making  the  number  be- 
low twenty-one,  in  order  to  give  his  partner  a  good  cliance 
of  gaining  tlie  end-hole  for  the  '^  go,''  or  the  two  for  thirty- 
one. 

The  dealer  knowing  he  will  have  to  play  last  the  first 
round,  will  sometimes  find  it  advantageous  to  hold  aces,  or 
low  cards,  for  the  purpose ;  i)articularly  when  it  is  essen- 
tial to  score  a  few  holes  in  play,  or  wlien  the  only  chance 
of  game  arises  from  the  possibility  of  playing  out.  Hold- 
ing aces,  it  is  frequently  better  play,  when  you  have  the 
option,  to  make  twenty -seven  or  twenty-eight  than  thirty, 
in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  bringing  in  your  aces,  which 
sometimes  yield  a  heavy  amount  of  points  at  that  stage  of 
the  computation.  AYlien  it  is  certain  that  the  game  will 
be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  playing  out  of  the  hand, 
without  coming  to  your  show,  you  will  keep  good  cards 
for  playing  at  all  hazards. 

When  the  hand  is  played  out,  the  different  amounts  are 
pegged,  the  crib  being  taken  last.  He  who  led  off  must 
icore  first,  and  so  on  round  to  the  dealer.  Each  calls  the 
Aumbei  to  which  he  considers  himself  entitled,  and  watches 
n)  see  that  they  are  scored  properly;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  fail  to  scan  his  adversaries'  cards  with  an 
observant  eye,  to  see  that,  through  mistake^  they  do  not 
iake  more  than  their  due. 

The  amount  of  points  to  be  expected,  on  an  average 
from  each  hand,  is  seven,  and  from  the  crib  about  four  to 
five.  From  the  play,  it  is  com[)Uted  that  each  of  the  four 
playei*'  slioulj  make  nrts  points  every  time.     Reasoning  oq 
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ihese  data,  the  non-dealers  are  at  home,  at  the  cLsc  of  the 
first  round,  should  tliej  have  ohtained  nineteen  i  r  twenty 
points,  and  the  dealers  are  at-home  at  the  end  of  the  firs^ 
round,  sho^Ud  they  have  acquired  twenty-three  or  twenty 
four.  At  the  finish  of  the  second  round,  with  their  avar 
£.ge  number,  each  set  of  players  would  be  forty-two  tc 
forty-three.  At  the  close  of  the  third  round,  the  non 
dealers  should  be  just  out,  or  else  the  dealers  will  win. 
You  must  not,  however,  suppose  there  is  any  advantage  to 
be  gamed  from  not  having  originally  the  deal ;  the  chances 
are  so  various  that  the  parties  start  fully  equal;  no  matter 
whether  with,  or  without  the  deal.  From  the  above  cal- 
cuhition,  the  game,  going  only  once  round  the  board, 
should  be  over  in  three  rounds,  both  parties  having  a  crib 
inclusive.  Those  who  have  not  the  first  deal,  have  the 
original  chance  of  winning,  if  they  can  keep  it^  by  holding 
average  cards  throughout  the  game.  Should  they  fail  in 
making  this  good,  the  dealers  (those  who  dealt  originally 
are  here  signified)  will  generally  sweep  all,  having  their 
second  crib,  and  first  show  afterwards.  As  I  have  before 
intimated,  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  non-dealers  wih  fail 
in  holding  ^'  tlieir  own,"  as  not.  The  non-dealers  should 
observe  moderate  caution  in  the  first  hand,  but  under  this 
head  it  is  needless  to  say  more  to  either  party,  than  to  im- 
press  it  upon  them  again  and  again,  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  number  of  points  which  form  medium 
hands;  as  well  as  the  different  stages  of  the  game,  and 
play  accordingly.  Moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  required 
to  play  Four-handed  Cribbage  w^ell.  It  is  a  pleasant,  lively 
game,  and  whew  well  conducted  yields  considerable  amuse- 
ment. Good  Gribbage  is  universally  preferable  to  bad 
Whist. 

[Those  who  wish  to  study  the  game  more  fully,  will  do 
^R^ell  to  read  Mk.  Walkek's  Cribbage  Flayer^s  Handbook,] 
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Vingt-un,  or  Twenty-one,  is  a  very  interesting  game,  and 
may  be  played  by  two  or  more  people.  It  is  essentially  8 
family  game,  and  when  played  as  such,  the  stakes  are  usu- 
ally repi*(esented  by  counters,  which  may  be  of  any  value 
eay  sixpence  the  dozen,  or  more.  It  is  common  to  linii 
the  stakes  to  be  laid  to  a  dozen  of  counters,  or  the  amount 
in  money  which  they  represent.  As  the  deal  is  advanta- 
geous,  and  often  continues  long  with  the  same  person,  it  is 
usual  to  determine  it  at  the  commencement  by  the  tirst  ace 
turned  up,  or  any  other  mode  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 

The  deal  is  retained  by  the  person  who  connnences,  until 
ft  natural  Vingt-un  occurs,  when  it  passes  to  the  next  in  ro- 
tation.* (The  old  mode  of  play,  however,  is,  that  in  tht 
case  of  a  natural  Vingt-un  the  deal  passes  to  the  holder,  and 
many  still  adhere  to  this  custom.  This  item  of  the  game 
must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  table, 
or  be  previously  agreed.)  The  poney  or  youngest  hand 
should  collect  the  cards  that  have  been  played,  and  shuffle 
them  together  ready  for  the  dealer  against  the  period  when 
he  shall  have  distributed  the  whole  pack. 

The  dealer  begins  by  giving  two  cards,  one  at  a  time,  face 
downwards,  to  each  player,  including  himself  After  the 
first  card  has  been  dealt  round,  each  [)laces  his  stake  upon 
it  (which  may,  if  he  chooses,  be  as  low  as  a  single  counter), 
and  then  receives  the  second  card ;  but  the  dealer,  upon 
the  Btakes  being  all  laid,  and  before  proceeding  with  the 
deal,  looks  at  his  own  card,  and  if  he  thinks  proper  (having 
perhaps  an  ace,  ten,  or  court-card),  he  may  double  the 
stakes,  which  he  announces  by  crying  ^'double."  He  then 
di«trjbutes  a  second  card  to  ea(Ji,  and  Lastly  to  himself. 
Shoulci  he  chance  to  have  a  natural  Vingt-un,  he  declares  it 
at  once,  before  any  more  cards  are  dealt,  and  collects  the 
stakes  (which,  by  a  Vingt-un,  are  doubled),  but  should  be 
have  drawn  less  than  21,  the  game  })roceeds  thus:  The 
dealer  inquires  of  each  ]  layer  in  rotation,  beginning  with 
the  eldest  hand  on  the  left,  whether  he  stands,  or  wishes 
for  another  card,  wiiich,  if  required,  must  be  given  from  oH 

♦  ShouM  ft  iKitmal  Viii^-un  occur  in  Ihe  first  round  it  dfM  ibot  put  oat 
lh«  dealer  beiu^  allowed  a  i/iincflco/'da. 
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the  top*  'face  upwards)  of  the  pack,  and  afterwards  another 
or  moi»^,  if  requested,  till  the  points  of  the  additional  care 
or  cardi,  added  to  those  dealt,  exceed  or  make  21  exactly, 
or  such  a  number  less  than  21  as  the  player  may  choose  to 
Btand  npon ;  but  when  the  points  exceed  21,  the  player  is 
technically  said  to  have  overdrawn,  and  his  cards  are  to  be 
thrown  up  forthwith,  and  the  stake  laid  on  then;w  paid  to 
the  dealer.  When  the  dealer  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
table  in  this  manner,  he  turns  up  his  own  cards  to  the  view 
of  the  company,  and  shoukl  he  have  any  number  of  points 
between,  say  from  17  to  20,  he  usually  "stands,"  that  is, 
pits  his  cards  against  the  other  players.  Those  under  his 
number,  as  well  as  ties,*  i)ay — those  above  it,  receive.*  II 
the  dealer  should  have  only  14  or  15  points  in  his  first 
hand,  the  chances  would  be  against  him  were  he  to  stand 
on  so  small  a  number,  lie  would  therefore  draw  another 
card,  and  should  this  be  a  very  low  one  (an  ace  or  a  deuce), 
and  he  have  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  extra  cards  dealt 
round,  that  lie  had  to  contest  high  numbers,  he  would  draw 
again,  and  if  he  obtained  19  or  20  points  would  then  prob- 
ably win  on  more  than  he  loses,  the  ave»-age  of  chances 
being  in  his  favor;  if  by  drawing  he  should  happen  to  make 
up  21,  he  would  receive  double  from  all,  excepting  from  the 
ties  and  those  who  had  already  thrown  up;  if  more  than 
21,  he  would  have  to  pay  all  who  stand,  i)aying  the  Vingt- 
uns  double. 

Should  either  the  dealer  or  a  player  happen  to  turn  up 
two  cards  of  the  same  denominntion,  tor  instance,  two  aces, 
deuces,  or  any  other  'nuniber,  or  two  kings,  two  (pieens, 
i&c,  he  would  have  the  choice  of  going  on  both,  and  shouhl 
the  next  card  he  draws  be  a  tri()licate,  he  may  go  on  all 
three.  If  the  cards  happen  to  be  aces,  which  count  either 
as  1  or  11,  at  the  option  of  the  player,  and  if  by  great  luck 
he  should  successively  draw  tliree  tens,  or  court-cards,  thus 
making  three  natural  Vingt-uns,  he  would  obtain  double 
stakes  upon  each,  therefore  six  times  as  much  as  the  stakes 
[)1aced  on  the  various  hands;  and  should  lie,  on  laying  his 
tirst  card,  have  cried  '^double,"  the  stakes  payable  would,  in 
such  case,  be  twice  doubled,  therefore  upon  the  three  cards 
twelve- told.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  cited  merely  to  shovf 
the  nature  of  the  game.     It  commonly  happens,  however 

•  Ties  are  the  principle  advantage  of  Ihf  dealer 
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that  wlien  either  dealer  or  player  ''goes"  on  several  yarvls, 

he  loses  on  one  or  more,  and  thus  neutralizes  his  gains. 
Players,  as  already  intimated,  have  the  same  right  ol 
''going"  on  several  cards,  as  the  dealer. 

When  any  playei  has  a  Ving-un,  and  tlie  dealer  not,  then 
the  phiyer  wins  double  stakes  from  him ;  in  other  cases, 
except  a  natural  Vingt-un  liai)pens,  the  dealer  pays  single 
stakes  to  all  whose  numbers  under  21  are  higher  than  hia 
own,  and  receives  from  those  who  have  lower  numbers; 
players  who  have  similar  numbers  to  the  dealer  l)ay ;  and 
when  the  dealer  draws  more  than  21,  he  overdraws,  and 
has  to  pay  to  ah  who  have  not  thrown  up,  as  already 
stated. 

Twenty-one,  whensoever  dealt  in  the  first  tw^o  cards,  is 
Btyled  a  natural  Vingt-un,  and  should   be  declared  innne- 
diately.     lloyle  says  that  this  entitles  the  ])ossessor  to  the 
deal,  besides  double  stakes  from  all  the  players,  unless  there 
shall  be  more  than  one  natural  Vingt-un,  in  which  case  the 
youn2;er  hand  or  hands  so  having  the  same,  are  exempted 
from  paying  to  the  eldest.     But  this  rule,  like  that  men- 
tioned at  page  73,  is  nearly  obsolete.     It  is  not  now  cus- 
tomary to   allow   any  except   tlie  dealer   to   take  th.aible 
stakes  from  the  company,  in  respect  to  his  natural  Vingt-un. 
One  of  the  first  tlioughts  of  the  dealer,  after  tlie  cards 
have  been  cut,  should  be  to  look  for  bride t,  which  is  a  nat- 
ural Vingt-un  formed  by  the  bottom  and  top  card,  when 
they  happen  to  be  an  ace  and  tenth   card.     The  card  or 
cards  looked  at  must  be  thrown  out,  and  mixed  with  those 
collected  by  the  poney.     Brulet  either  clears  the  board  oi 
the  stakes  laid  (usually  one  or  two  counters  levied  on  each 
player,  at  the  commencement  of  every  game,  and  collected 
into  a  tray),  or  takes  the  amount  of  the  limit  from  each,  as 
aiay  be  agreed. 

The  deal,  it  should  be  observed,  may  be  sold  to  the  best 
bidder,  and,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  of  some  advantage,  a  buyer 
will  generally  be  found.  But  should  a  timid  player  object 
to  the  deal,  and  no  buyer  be  found,  he  may  decline  it,  and 
go  let  it  pass  to  the  next. 

[N.  B.  An  ace,  as  already  intimated,  may  he  reckoned 
either  as  11  or  1 ;  every  court-card  is  counted  as  10,  and 
the  rest  of  the  pack  according  to  their  points.] 

The  odds  of  this  game  merely  depend  n[)on  the  aveiagc 
quantity  of  cards  likely  to  come  under  or  exceed  21  :   for 
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example,  if  those  in  band  make  14  exactly,  it  is  7  to  6  that 
the  one  next  drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points 
above  21,  but  if  the  points  be  15,  it  is  7  to  6  against  that 
hand;  yet  it  would  not  therefore  always  be  prudent  to 
Btand  at  15,  for  as  the  ace  may  be  calculated  both  ways,  it 
is  rather  above  an  even  bet  that  the  adversary's  two  first 
cards  amount  to  more  than  14.  A  natural  Vingt-un  may 
ba  expected  once  in  seven  coups  when  two,  and  twice  in 
Bcven  when  four  people  play,  and  so  on  according  to  tho 
number  of  players. 


-•-•-^ 


|ill  imx$. 


This  game,  usually  i)layed  by  two  people,  sometimes  b} 
four,  with  a  comi)lete  pack,  derives  its  name  from  the  four 
chances  therein,  for  each  of  which  a  point  is  scored,  namely, 
high^  the  best  trump  out;  low^  the  smallest  trump  dealt; 
jack^  the  knave  of  trumi)s;  game^  the  majority  of  pips 
reckoned  from  such  of  the  following  cards  as  tlie  res])ective 
players  have  in  their  tricks,  viz. :  every  ace  is  counted  as 
4;  king,  3;  queen,  2;  knave,  1;  and  ten  for  10.  Low^  is 
always  scored  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  dealt;  but 
jack  being  the  property  of  whoever  can  win  or  save  ir,  the 
possessor  is  permitted  to  revoke  and  trump  with  that  card 
and  wiien  turned  up  as  trump  the  dealer  scores ;  it  is  also 
allowable  for  the  player  who  lays  down  a  high  or  low  trump 
to  inquire  at  the  time  whether  the  same  be  high  or  low. 

,After  cutting  for  deal,  at  which  either  the  highest  or  low- 
est card  wins,  as  previously  fixed,  six  cards  are  to  be  given 
to  each  player,  either  by  three  or  one  at  a  time,  and  the 
thirteenth  turned  up  for  trump;  then  if  the  eldebt  does  not 
tike  his  card,  he  may,  for  once  in  a  hand,  say,  I  Oi^g^  when 
the  dealer  must  either  give  a  point  or  three  more  cards  to 
each,  and  turn  up  the  seventh  for  trump ;  hoc  if  that  should 
pi'ove  of  the  same  suit  as  the  first  turned  up,  then  three 
cards  more  are  to  be  given,  and  so  on  c\A  a  difi:erent  suit 
occurs.  The  cards  rank  as  at  Wliisf,  aiid  each  player 
should  always  strive  to  secure  his  owii  tens  and  court- 
cards,  to  take  those  of  the  adve.r-d.y,  to  obtain  which, 
except  when  conmianding  cards  an  ^leiJ,  it  is  usual  to  plaj 
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\  I')w  one  to  throw  tlic  lead  into  tlie  opponent'^,  hnnrl.  Usii- 
jiily  seven  points  form  the  game,  which  may  be  set  up  as  a1 
Whist,  thoiigli  a  very  c'lstomary  method  is  to  draw  two 
cards  from  the  i)ack,  and  lay  them  one  on  the  other,  so  as 
to  exhibit  only  the  number  of  pips  the  player  has  gained. 

When  the  dealer  shows  any  of  his  adversary's  cards  a 
new  deal  may  be  demanded,  but  in  showing  his  own  he 
must  abide  by  the  same. 

If  discovered,  previous  to  playing,  that  too  many  cards 
are  given  to  either  party,  a  fresh  deal  may  be  claimed,  or 
the  extra  cards  drawn  '  ut  by  the  opponent ;  but  sho'ild 
even  a  single  card  have  been  played,  then  there  must  be 
another  deal. 

With  strict  players,  the  adversary  may  score  a  point 
whenever  his  oi)ponent  does  not  trump  or  follow  suit,  and 
each  calculates  his  game  without  inspecting  the  trici<:s, 
which  when  erroneously  set  up  must  not  only  be  taken 
down,  but  also  the  antagonist  either  scores  four  points  o  ' 
Dne,  as  «hall  have  been  agreed  on. 


-♦♦-♦- 


^penilation. 


This  is  a  lively  round  game,  that  several  may  play,  using  s 
complete  pack  of  cards  bearing  the  same  import  as  at 
Whist,  with  lish  or  counters,  on  which  such  a  value  is  fixed 
as  the  company  ngree ;  the  highest  trump,  in  each  deal, 
wins  the  pool;  and  whenever  it  hapi)ens  that  not  one  is 
dealt,  then  the  comj)any  poo?  again,  and  the  event  is  de- 
cided by  the  succeeding  coup.  After  determining  the  deal, 
&c.,  the  dealer  pools  six  fish,  and  every  other  player  four; 
next  three  cards  are  given  to  each  by  one  at  a  time,  and 
another  turned  up  for  trump;  the  cards  are  not  to  be 
looked  at,  except  in  this  manner, — the  eldest  hand  showa 
the  uppermost  card,  wliicli,  if  a  trump,  the  company  may 
speculate  on  or  bid  for ;  the  highest  bidder  buying  and 
paying  for  it,  ])rovided  the  price  ottered  is  approved  of  by 
the  seller.  After  this  is  settled,  or  if  the  first  card  does  not 
prove  trump,  then  the  next  eldest  shows  the  uppermost 
card,  and  so  on,  the  company  speculating  as  they  p.base 

7* 
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till  all  are  discovered ;  when  the  possessor  of  the  hIgK  M 
trump,  whether  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  gains  the  pom. 

The  holder  of  the  trump  card,  wiiether  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  has  the  privilege  of  keeping  his  cards 
concealed  till  all  the  rest  have  been  turned  up. 

To  play  this  gan^e  well,  litt-le  more  is  requisite  than  re- 
collecting what  superior  cards  of  that  particular  suit  have 
appeared  in  the  preceding  deals,  and  calculating  the  proba- 
bility of  the  trump  offered  proving  the  highest  in  the  deal 
then  undetermined. 


f00. 


Loo  or  Lue,  subdivided  Into  limited  and  unlimited  Loo,  a 
game,  the  complete  knowledge  of  which  can  easily  be  ac- 
quired, is  played  two  ways,  both  with  five  and  three  cards, 
though  most  commonly  with  five  cards  dealt  from  a  whole 
pack,  either  first  three  and  then  two,  or  by  one  at  a  time. 
Several  persons  may  play  together,  but  the  greatest  num- 
ber can  be  admitted  when  with  three  cards  only. 

After  live  cards  have  been  given  to  each  player,  another 
.8  turned  up  for  trump ;  the  knave  of  clubs  generally,  or 
sometimes  the  knave  of  the  trump  suit,  as  agreed  upon,  is 
the  highest  card,  and  styled  Pam ;  the  ace  of  trumps  is 
Qext  in  value,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  as  at  Whist. 
Each  player  has  the  liberty  of  changing  for  others  from  the 
pack  all  or  any  of  the  five  cards  dealt,  or  of  throwing  up 
the  hand  in  order  to  escape  being  hx)^.  Those  who  |)lay 
their  cards  either  with  or  without  changing,  and  do  nol 
gain  a  trick,  are  U)oed ;  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  all  who 
have  stood  the  game,  when  a  tliish  or  flushes  occur,  and 
each,  excei)t  any  player  holding  Pam,  or  an  inferior  tlush, 
is-  required  to  deposit  a  stake  to  be  given  to  the  })ersoD 
w  ho  sweeps  the  board,  or  divideil  among  the  winners  at 
the  ensuing  deal,  according  to  the  tricks  which  may  then 
be  made.  For  instance,  if  every  one  at  dealing  stakes  half- 
a-dollar,  the  tricks  are  entitled  to  ten  cents  apiece,  and 
whoever  is  looed  must  imt  down  half-a-dollar,  exclusive 
of  the  deal;  sometimes  it  is  settled  that  each  person  W^ 
shall  i>ay  a  sum  equal  to  what  happens  to  be  on  the  t^U 
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fit  tlie  time.  Fiv^e  cards  of  a  suit,  or  four  with  Pa.n,  com- 
pose a  dusL,  wliicli  sweeps  the  board,  and  yields  ord}  to  a 
BUj^erior  tliish,  or  the  elder  hand.  When  the  ace  of  tiunips 
is  led,  it  is  usual  to  say  ''Pani  be  civil,"  the  holder  of 
which  last-mentioned  card  is  then  expected  to  let  the  ace 
pass. 

Any  player  having  a  flash,  or  five  cards  of  a  suit  in  hi-? 
hand,  looes  all  the  parties  tlien  playing,  and  sw^eeps  tlu 
board. 

When  Loo  is  played  with  three-cards,  they  are  dealt  bj 
one  at  a  time,  Pam  is  omitted,  and  tlie  cards  are  not  ex 
changed  nor  permitted  to  be  tiirown  up. 

In  ditferent  companies  these  games  are  frequently  played 
with  a  few  trilling  variations  from  the  manner  as  before 
Btated. 

One  of  the  most  usual  variations  in  three-card  loo  is  the 
laying  out  of  two  or  three  extra  hands,  which  are  called 
Misses.  These  may  be  exchanged  with  their  own  hands  by 
any  of  tlie  players,  the  elder  having  the  fir>t  choice,  and 
the  others  according  to  their  tui-n,  the  dealer  being  last. 
It  commonly  hap[)ens  that  the  first  two  or  three  j)layers 
avail  themselves  of  their  option,  so  that  it  rarely  conges 
round  to  the  dealer.  The  Miss,  which  is  to  be  taken  at  a 
venture,  without  previous  inspection,  must  be  played. 


Of  the  minor  games  of  cards.  Lottery  is  witliout  doubt  OQe 
of  the  most  amusing.  A  great  excellence  of  this  game  is, 
that  it  is  most  agreeable  when  there  is  a  great  number  of 
players;  for  it  may  be  played  by  ten,  twelve,  or  more; 
but  not  well  with  less  than  four  or  five  players.  Two  en- 
tire packs  of  cards  are  employed,  one  of  which  serves  for 
the  tricks,  and  the  other  for  the  lots  or  prizes.  Each 
r)la}er  should  take  a  certain  number  of  counters,  more  or 
less,  that  and  their  value  depending  on  the  wdl  of  the 
players.  These  points  being  settled,  every  one  gives  tl.e 
counters  he  has,  for  his  stake,  and  these  being  collected 
into  a  box  or  purse,  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  cor  ipose 
the  fund  of  the  Lottery 
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The  players  being  all  ranged  round  the  table,  two  of 
tliem  take  the  two  [)acks  of  cards,  and  as  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance who  deals,  as  tliere  is  no  advantage  in  bein^ 
eldest  or  youngest,  the  cards  are  commonly  presented  in 
compliment  to  some  two  ol  the  players.  The  dealers, 
after  well  shuiliing  the  cards,  have  them  cut  by  their  left- 
hand  neighbors,  and  one  of  them  deals  a  card  to  each 
player ;  all  these  cards  are  to  remain  turned,  and  are  called 
the  lots ;  each  player  then  places  on  his  lot  what  nuniber 
of  counters  he  thinks  proper ;  they  should  observe,  how- 
ever, to  make  them  one  higher  than  the  other,  that  there 
may  be  as  few  as  possible  of  the  same  value.  The  lots 
being  thus  prized,  he  who  has  the  other  pack  deals  like- 
wise to  each  player  one  card,  which  are  called  the  tickets  / 
each  player  having  received  his  card,  the  lots  are  then 
turned,  and  each  examines  whether  his  ticket  answers  tc 
any  of  the  lots ;  for  example,  if  any  of  the  lots  ai*e  the 
knave  of  clubs,  the  (jueen  of  hearts,  the  ace  of  spades,  the 
eight  of  clubs,  tlie  six  of  diamonds,  the  four  of  hearts,  the 
three  of  spades,  and  the  two  of  diamonds ;  he  or  they 
whose  cards  correspond  to  any  of  those,  take  up  the  lot  or 
prize  that  is  marked  on  that  card. 

The  two  dealers  then  collect  those  cards  that  belong  to 
their  res  )ective  packs,  and  after  having  shuffled  them,  deal 
again  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  lots  being  laid 
down  ai  d  drawn  by  the  tickets,  in  the  manner  we  have 
just  mej  tioned ;  and  such  lots  as  remain  undrawn,  are  to 
be  addol  to  the  fund  of  the  lottery.  This  continues  till 
tiiefund  is  all  drawn  out,  after  which  eacli  player  examines 
what  ht  has  won,  and  the  stakes  are  paid  in  money  by 
him  who  drew  the  lottery ;  whose  business  it  is  to  collect 
and  divide  it. 

If  the  party  should  last  too  long,  instead  of  giving  only 
one  card  to  each,  for  his  ticket,  you  may  give  two,  three, 
or  even  four,  one  after  the  other,  according  as  you  would 
have  the  party  continue;  the  increasing  the  value  of  tht 
lots  likewise,  helps  greatly  to  shorten  the  party. 

Anocher  method  is,  to  take  at  random  three  cards  out 
cf  o^.e  of  the  packs,  and  place  them  face  dow^nward,  on  \ 
bof.rd  or  in  a  bowl  on  the  table  for  the  prizes,  then  every 
plr.yer  purchases  from  theotlier  pack  any  number  of  cards 
fo'-  tijkrts  as  may  be  most  agreeable,  paying  a  fixed  sun 
or  cer:,aiii  quantity  of  counters  for  each,  which  sums  Ot 
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counters  are  pnt  m  different  proportions  on  tlie  three 
prizes  to  be  gained  by  those  wlio  liappen  to  liave  purchased 
corresponding  cards,  and  snch  that  happen  not  to  be  drawn 
are  continued  till  tlie  next  deal. 

This  game  may  be  phiyed  with  a  single  pack,  by  separav 
ing  the  same  into  two  divisions,  each  contaming  a  red  and 
black  suit. 


-^•-^ 


This  is  taken  from  the  text  of  Seymour — whose  quaint 
spirit  and  phrases  are  singulai'ly  suited  to  the  subject. 

At  this  game,  the  whole  pack  is  dealt  round  the  table  to 
all  who  are  desirous  to  share  in  tl^e  gain  and  diversion. 
As  many  ])lay  at  it  as  the  cards  will  hold  out  to  supply; 
he  dealing  three  apiece  to  each  of  the  gamesters  at  one 
time,  turning  up  the  last  card  all  round,  belonging  to  every 
one  present. 

Each  gamester  is  to  put  down  three  stakes,  one  for  each 
card,  as  much  or  as  little  as  the  humors  of  the  company 
will  consent  to:  wdiether  three  guineas,  three  crowns,  three 
shillings,  three  sixpences,  or  what  other  stakes,  according 
to  their  qualities  and  ])nrp()ses,  is  tliought  convenient; 
And  this  being  done,  the  manner  of  [)laying  the  game  is  as 
follows : 

The  best  card  turned  up  in  the  dealing  round,  in  its 
degi-ee,  beginning  from  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  so 
downwards,  through  all  the  cards  of  the  players,  wnns  the 
rii'st  stake;  and  the  person  who  has  the  luck  to  have  it 
dealt  him,  is  to  demand  it  from  the  rest;  who  i)ay  it  ac- 
cordingly, uidess  the  ace  of  diamonds  be  turned  up  an^.ongst 
them  ;  which  if  shown,  by  a  superior  authority  in  the  game, 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  wins  the  stake.  And  observe,  that 
tliough  the  eldest  hand,  who  has  an  ace,  carries  it  from  the 
rest  by  a  kind  of  descent,  yet  the  ace  of  diamonds,  by  the 
aforesaid  authority,  even  in  the  youngest  hand,  whicli  is 
the  last  card  that  is  dealt,  wins  the  stake  from  any  other 
tirned  up  before. 

The  next  principal  matter,  and  the  main  thing  by  which 
the  second  stake  is  to  be  won,  is  called  the  Brag,  which, 
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b}  the  ingenuity  of  its  management,  gives  the  game  it« 
denoniii'.ation.  The  nature  of  it  is,  that  you  are  to  en- 
d<;avor  to  iinj)ose  u[)on  the  judgment  of  the  re»t  who  play, 
and  particularly  on  the  person  who  chiefly  offers  to  op- 
pose y^ni,  by  boasting  of  cards  in  your  hand,  whether 
pairs-royal,  pairs  or  others,  that  are  better  than  his  or  hers 
who  plays  against  you.  The  best  cards  you  can  have  i-eall^ 
to  brag  of,  ai-e  a  pair-royal  of  aces,  the  next  of  kings,  queens, 
&c. :  a  pair-royal  of  any  sort  winning  from  any  pair  of  the 
best  sort,  as  a  pair  of  any  sort  wins  of  any  other  cai*ds  thai 
are  not  pairs. 

l^ut  here  you  are  to  observe,  that  the  witty  ordering  o* 
this  brag,  is  the  most  ]>leasant  part  of  the  game ;  for  those 
who  by  fashioning  their  looks  and  gestures,  can  give  a 
])i'()per  air  to  their  actions,  as  will  so  deceive  an  unskilful 
antagonist,  tliat  sometimes  a  pair  of  fives,  trays,  or  deuces, 
m  such  a  hand,  with  the  advantage  of  his  comi)osed  coun- 
tenance, and  subtle  manner  of  overawing  the  other,  shall 
out-brag  a  much  greater  pair-royal,  and  win  the  stakes 
with  great  applause  and  laughter  on  his  side  from  the  whole 
com[)any. 

The  knave  of  clubs  is  here  as  principal  a  favorite  as  at 
Loo,  and  makes  a  pair  with  any  other  cnrd  in  hand,  or  with 
any  other  two  cards  a  pair-royal,  and  is  often  in  this  game 
very  necessary,  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  brag,  to  him 
wdic  has  the  assurance  of  im[)Osing  upon  the  company; 
and  by  such  convenient  confidence,  the  advantage  of  win- 
ning the  second  stake. 

The  third  stake  is  won  by  the  person  who  first  makes  up 
the  cards  in  his  hand  thirty-one,  each  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  &c.,  going  for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  aa 
is  usual  in  that  game:  or,  instead  of  the  thirty-one,  if  his 
foitune  will  not  oblige  him,  the  ne;irest  to  it  may  win,  he 
having  the  privilege  to  di'aw,  or  not  to  draw,  as  fie  pleases, 
according  as  he  finds  it  convenient,  by  the  cards  that  are 
in  his  hand;  for  if  he  draws  out,  he  loses  his  third  stake. 

8ome  very  nice  players  at  this  game  make  the  niie  of 
diamonds  a  second  favorite  card,  witli  the  knave  of  clubs, 
to  make  a  pair-i*oyal  of  aces;  so  that  those  two  joined 
with  one  natural  ace,  shall  win  from  au}  pair-royal  ol 
kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  any  other  cai'ds,  but  a  pair-royal 
©t  natural  aces. 

The  person  \^  ho  is  so  lucky  to  win  all  the  three  stakes. 
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•«  to  be  rewnrded  by  tlie  wliole  companv  of  gcMrr.e^uerj" 
around  tlie  table  with  three  stakes  more,  it  tliey  pLiy  the 
strictness  of  the  game;  whicJi  necessarily  makes  the  win- 
nings and  losings  amount  to  a  considei'able  sum  of  money. 
But  very  often  our  modern  gamesters  waive  this  particular 
and  out  of  a  decent  regard  to  their  pockets,  content  them- 
selves with  the  satisfaction  of  the  pleasure  of  the  brag^ 
rather  than  trust  to  the  uncommon  good  fortune  of  win- 
ning the  three  stakes  from  tlie  rest  of  the  disapi)ointed 
C()nij)any. 

The  deal  is  to  go  round  from  person  to  person;  and  by 
the  different  management  of  the  brag,  you  may  tind  very 
great  diversion,  some  doing  it  so  awkwardly,  with  so  little 
cunning,  and  so  ill  an  address,  that  the  defects  v)r  value  of 
their  game  will  presently  be  discovered,  whilst  others  with 
a  more  artful  assurance,  and  by  their  subtle  management, 
will  wittily  banter  and  im[)()se  upon  their  adversaries,  and 
seldom  tail  of  their  designed  pi"otit. 

It  is  not  fair  for  any  of  the  gamesters,  that  sit  near  hira 
who  makes  the  brag,  to  peep  into  liis  hand,  or  by  any 
mute  sign  or  token  to  give  the  opposer  any  knowledge  ol 
the  cards  that  he  has  in  his  hand  ;  because  it  may  chance 
that  the  oj)positions,  natural  to  this  game,  may  draw  on  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  staked  down,  each  of 
the  two  who  are  concerned  valuing  his  own  cards,  and 
lessening  those  of  his  antagonists,  as  he  thinks  he  has 
reason. 

A  very  notable  damage,  occasioned  by  one  person's 
peeping  into  another's  hand,  I  once  chanced  to  be  a  s]»ec- 
tator  of. 

Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  w^ere  playing  at  this  game. 
when  one  of  the  gamesters,  who  seemed  to  be  very  skilful 
at  the  game  in  general,  but  more  particularly  so  at  the 
subtle  management  of  the  brag,  and,  by  his  artful  method 
and  cunning  manner  of  behavior,  had  induced  his  com- 
petitor to  believe  that  he  resolved  to  out-brag  him  upon 
very  low  and  insignihcant  cards;  but  it  was  the  gentle- 
man's good  luck  at  that  juncture,  to  have  in  his  hand  far 
otherwise  than  he  imagined,  having  been  dealt  two  natural 
Bcos,  and  the  knave  of  clubs,  which,  joined  with  the  other 
two,  made  the  greatest  [)air-royal  that  could  then  possil)ly  be 
dealt,  and  consequently  ])roj)er  to  win  also  the  greatest  stake 
Vhat  could  be  laid  ;  he  kept  his  counteiuince  denmre,  anc^ 
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with  a  gesture  neither  overjoyed  nor  (lesf)on(ling,  Tna»"'e  a 
hrag  of  halfa-crown  ;  the  otlier  who  had  in   his    hand  a 
pair-royal  ot  kings,  and,  as  afterwards  was  discovered,  Lad, 
through  the  .ni{)riulen(3e  of  the  dealer,  casually  seen  an  ace 
or  two  given  about  to   other  ganiei^^ters,  thinking  hiujself 
also  as  secure  as  possible,  answei's  with  a  crown  ;  his  an- 
tagonist then  sets  half-a-guinea,  and  the  opposer   ininiedi- 
lely  a  whole  one,  and  vying  with  each  other,  till  the  same 
mounted  to  ten  pounds,  when  as  ill  tate,  for  one  of  them, 
^ould   have  it,   a  too  curious  impertinent  of  the  fenude 
ind,  who  sat  next  to  him   that   had  the  aces,  having  a 
urious  itch  upon  her  to  know  whether  his  repeated  brag 
vvas  upon  a  sure   foundation    or   not,   could   not  forbear 
covertly  peeping  into  his  hand,  and   at  the  view  was  so 
surprised,  that  on  a  sudden  she,  by  a  violent  shriek,  gave 
the  gamester,  with  the  pair-royal  of  kings,  warning  of  hia 
unavoidable  loss,  giving  him  reason  to  cease  the. brag,  and 
thereby  lose  the  game. 


iua. 


Faro,  Pharo,  Pharaoh,  or  Pharaon,  is  very  similar  Ki 
Basset,  a  game  formei-ly  much  in  vogue. 

Rules  of  the  Game, — The  banker  turns  up  the  cards 
from  a  complete  pack,  deliberately,  one  by  one,  laying 
them  alternately,  first  to  his  right  for  ihe  bank,  and  tlu  n  to 
his  left  hand  for  the  i)unter,  till  the  whole  are  dealt  out. 

The  punter  may,  at  his  option,  set  any  number  of  stakes, 
agreeable  to  the  sum  limited,  upon  one  or  more  cards 
hosen  out  of  his  livret,  from  the  ace  to  the  king  inclusive, 
either  previous  to  deahng  the  cards,  or  after  any  quantity 
)f  coups  are  madt;,  or  he  ma/  uuii^iu  i.!.-  bets,  or  change 
lis  cards  whenever  he  pleaws,  or  final  I  \  decUne  punting, 
except  an  event  is  unsettled  w)n^]t  nol  jil>ove  eight  cards 
are  undealt. 

The  banker  wins  when  t\ie  oar«I,  (^f|UMi  in  pomts  to  that 
on  which  the  stake  is  set,  t'trns  'i|>  nn  It  is  right  hand,  but 
loses  when  it  is  dealt  to  thn  left 

The  punter  loses  half  thn  ^takf  wliur  Uis  caid  comes  out 
twice  in  the  same  coup. 
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The  last  card  neither  wins  nor  loses. 

The  last  card  but  one  is  called  hocly,  and  forms  part  o\ 
the  banker's  gain;  but  now  is  frequently  given  up,  and 
generally  so  in  tlie  last  deal. 

When  by  accident  or  design  the  pack  happens  to  contain 
more  or  less  than  52  cards,  or  should  the  last  coup  be  found 
delicient,  owing  to  any  nii>deal,  however  arising,  whether 
discovered  at  the  end  or  during  the  game,  the  bank  must 
then  ])ay  every  stake  depending  at  the  period  when  th^ 
error  is  detected,  which  payment  must  also  be  made  if  th€ 
cards  are  thrown  up. 

The  dealer  should  hold  the  cards  close  in  his  hand,  and 
always  be  prepared  to  inform  any  punter  how  many  card? 
reniftin. 

The  tirst  card  is  never  valid  till  the  second  is  dealt. 

No  person  but  the  dealer  or  croupier  should  ever  meddle 
with  the  cards,  unless  to  cut  them. 

A  paroli,  &c  ,  may  be  purchased  by  paying  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  the  stake. 

Method  of  Flay. — The  tailleur  and  croupier  sit  opposite 
^ach  other  at  a  large  oval  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth, 
on  whicli  is  a  line  marked  by  colored  tape,  or  a  wooden 
rim  about  an  inch  high,  and  eight  from  the  edge  of  the 
table,  for  the  i)urpose  of  separating  those  cards  punted  on 
from  the  others.  Money  is  placed  either  loose  in  a  well,  or 
done  up  in  rouleaus.  The  tailleur  is  to  deal,  while  the 
croupier  pays  ard  receives,  guards  against  errors,  and 
shuriles  another  pack  of  cards. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons, 
each  punter  being  furnished  with  a  livret,  from  which  hav- 
ing chosen  a  card,  or  cards,  and  placed  the  same  upon  the 
table,  just  within  the  line,  putting  the  stake  either  tiiereon, 
or  upon  other  cards  placed  face  downwards  at  the  head  oif 
those  betted  on.  The  stakes  are  answered  by  the  banker, 
who  usually  linuts  the  sums  according  to  his  capital;  and 
at  public  tables  has  generally  two  or  more  croupiers.  TheL 
the  dealer  having  previously  counted  and  shuffled  the 
cards,  and  had  them  cut  by  a  punter,  should  hold  the 
pack  tight  in  his  hand,  and  show  the  bottom  card,  as  a 
caution  to  avoid  punting  on  it  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
game,  and  to  [)revent  mistakes,  u  similar  card,  with  the 
cornel's  cut  otf,  is  usually  laid  in  the  michlle  of  the  table; 
next  he  says  play,  and  proceeds  to  deal  slowly,  first   to  tiie 
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right,  afterwards  to  tlie  left,  mentioning  every  (uie  as  h« 
goes  on,  and  stopi)ing  between  each  two  cards,  while  ih« 
croup  settles  the  event. 

When  a  i)wnter  gains,  he  may  either  take  his  L-one}^  of 
paroli ;  if  he  wins  again,  he  may  play  sept  et  le  va  :  should 
he  then  prove  successful,  he  can  paroli  for  quir^e  et  le  va; 
afterwards  tor  trente  et  le  va ;  and,  finally,  for  soixante  et 
le  va,  which  is  the  highest  chance  in  the  gaj  je.  Should 
the  punter  not  like  to  venture  so  boldly,  he  laay  make  a 
paix,  or  j)ont ;  afterwards  a  double  or  treble  j.  six,  &c.,  or 
a  single,  double,  or  treble  paix-paroli.  When  doublets  are 
dealt,  the  punter  may  either  pay  or  make  a  ph. 

A  reckoning  may  be  kept  of  the  number  of  iWies  each 
card  is  dealt,  by  properly  placing  a  livret  and  bekding  the 
corners  of  similar  cards,  one  way  for  the  punter,  anothf* 
way  for  the  dealer. 

Terms  used  at  Faro, 

Banker. — The  person  who  keeps  the  table. 

Cocking. — See  Paroli. 

Couche  or  Enjeu. — The  stake. 

Coup. — A  stroke  or  pull.  Any  two  cards  dealt  alter 
nately  to  the  right  and  left. 

Croupier. — Croup.     An  assistant  to  the  dealer. 

Doublet — Is  when  the  punter's  card  is  turned  up  iwic« 
in  the  same  coup,  then  the  bank  wins  half  the  stake.  A 
single  paroli  must  be  taken  down,  but  if  there  are  several, 
only  one  retires. 

Hocly — A  Certainty — Signifies  the  last  card  but  one,  the 
jhance  of  which  the  banker  claims,  and  may  refuse  to  let 
my  punter  withdraw  a  card  when  eight  or  less  remain  to 
je  dealt. 

Livret — A  small  book. — A  suit  of  13  cards,  with  4 
others  called  Figures^  viz.,  one  named  the  little  figure,  hps 
a  blue  cross  on  each  side,  and  represents  ace,  deuce,  tray ; 
another  yellow  on  both  sides,  styled  the  yellow  figure,  sig- 
nifies 4,  5,  6 ;  a  third  with  a  black  lozenge  in  the  centre, 
nanjed  the  black  figure,  stands  for  7,  8,  9,  10 ;  uud  a  red 
card,  called  the  great  or  red  figure,  for  knave,  quetin,  king; 
these  figures  are  useful  f()r  those  who  punt  on  seve^^l  cardi 
at  once.  • 

V une  pour  V autre — One  for  the  other — Means  a  v!vawD 
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game,  and  is  said  when  two  of  the  puntw's  cards  art 
dealt  in  the  same  coup 

Masque — Signifies  turning  a  card,  or  placing  anclher 
face  downwards,  during  any  number  of  coups,  on  that 
whereon  the  punter  has  staked,  and  which  he  afterwards 
may  phiy  at  pleasure. 

Oppose — The  Oi)posite  Game — Is  reversing  the  game, 
end  liaving  the  cards  on  the  right  for  the  punter,  and 
those  on  the  left  for  the  dealer. 

Paix — Peace — Equivalent  to  double  or  quits,  is,  when 
the  punter  having  won,  does  not  choose  to  paroli  and  risk 
his  stake,  but  bends  or  makes  a  bridge  of  his  card,  signify- 
ing tl  at  he  ventures  his  gains  only.  A  double  paix  is, 
when  the  punter  having  w^on  twice,  bends  two  cards  one 
over  the  other.  Treble  paix,  thrice,  &c.  A  paix  may 
follow  a  sept,  quinze,  or  trente,  &c. 

Faix-Paroli — Is  when  a  punter  has  gained  a  paroli, 
wishes  then  to  play  double  or  quits,  and  save  his  original 
Btake,  which  he  signifies  by  doubling  a  card  after  making 
his  first  paroli ;  dinible  paix-paroli  succeeds  to  winning  a 
paix-]jaroli ;  treble  paix-paroli  follows  double,  &c. 

Paroli  or  Parolet — Double — Sometimes  called  Cocking^ 
is  when  a  punter,  being  fortunate,  chooses  to  venture  both 
his  stake  and  gains,  which  he  intimates  by  bending  a  corner 
of  his  card  upwards. 

Pli — Bending — Is  used  when  a  punter,  having  lost  half 
his  stake  by  a  doublet^  bends  a  card  in  the  middle,  and  set- 
ting it  up  witli  the  points  and  foot  towards  the  dealer,  sig- 
nifies thereby  a  desire  either  of  recovering  the  moiety,  or  oi 
losing  all. 

Pont — A  Bridge. — The  same  as  Paix. 

Ponte  or  Punt — A  Point. — The  punter  or  player. 

Quinze  et  le  Va — Fifteen  and  it  goes — Is  when  the 
puuter  having  won  a  sept,  &c.,  bends  the  third  corner  o. 
the  card,  and  ventures  for  15  times  his  stake. 

Sept  et  le  Va — Seven,  &c. — Succeeds  the  gaining  of  a 
paroli.  by  which  the  punter  being  entitled  to  thrice  his 
stake,  risks  the  whole  again,  and,  bending  his  card  a  second 
time,  tries  to  win  seven-fold. 

Soixante  et  le  Va — Sixty-three,  &c. — Is  when  the  player 

-baving  obtained  a  trente,  ventures  all  once  more,  which  is 

signified  by  making  a  fifth   paroli,  either  on  another  card, 

il'  he  has  parolied  on  one  only  before,  or  by  breaking  the 
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lide  of  that  one  which  coAtains  four,  to  pursue  his  luck  ii 
the  next  deal. 

Taille'ftr — The  dealer.     Generally  the  banker. 

Trente  et  le  Va — One-and-thirty — Follows  a  qumze,  ifec, 
when  the  punter  again  tries  his  luck,  and  makes  a  fourth 
paroli. 

Odds  at  the  game  of  Faro. — The  chances  of  doublets 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  similar  cards  reniaining 
ann)ng  tliose  undealt. 

The  odds  against  the  punter  increase  with  every  coup 
that  is  dealt. 

When  20  cards  remain  in  hand,  and  the  punter's  card 
but  once  in  it,  the  banker's  gain  is  5  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  twice  in  20,  the  banker's  gain 
is  about  the  34:th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  thrice  in  20,  the  banker's  gair 
is  about  4  per  cent. 

When  the  punter's  card  is  4  times  in  20,  the  banker* 
gain  is  nearly  the  18th  part  of  the  stake. 

When  only  8  cards  remain,  it  is  5  to  3  in  favor  or  tb 
bank ;  wlien  but  6  are  left,  it  is  2  to  1 ;  and  when  no  l  iO< 
than  4,  it  is  3  to  1. 


The  table  employed  for  the  Roulette  is  somewhat  in  tlx 
shape  of  that  used  for  the  game  of  Rouge  et  Noir;  it  is  o 
an  oblong  square  form,  covered  with  green  cloth.     In  th# 
centre  is  a  round  cavity,  usually  made  of  mahogany,  and 
resembUng  in  some  degree  a  punch-bowl.     The  sides  are 
immovable,  and   around  it  are  placed  at  equal  distances 
several  bands  of  cop])er,  wliich,  commencirg  at  the  top, 
descend  to  the  extremity  of  the  machine.     In  the  centre  o! 
it,  which  is  movable,  a  circular  bottom  is  formed,  contain 
ing  thirty-eight  holes,  to  which  the  copper  bands  just  men- 
tioned  are  attached,  and  ni)()n  which   are  painted,  alter- 
nately, in  black  and  red,   thirty-six  numbers,  from  one  to 
thirty-six,  a  zero  (0),  and  a  double  zero  ((>0). 

In  the  jniddle  is  a  mouluiet  (mill)  of  coj^per,  surmount>ed 
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5}  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  which  serves  tc  imprcsB  th« 
movuble  bottom  with  the  rotary  motion  that  ai  y  on« 
would  wish  to  give  it. 

There  is  a  banker,  or  rather  many  tailleurs  who  repre- 
sent him  :  the  number  of  players  are  not  limited. 

One  of  the  tailleurs  puts  the  machine  in  motion,  by  turn- 
ing with  his  foretinger  the  cross  wliich  surmounts  it  from 
right  to  left,  thus  impressing  the  bottom  that  contuina  tlic 
thirty-eight  holes,  which  produces,  as  before  state!,  a  ro- 
tary motion.  At  this  instant,  he  throws  an  ivory  ball  into 
the  concavity  of  the  Koulette,  in  a.  direction  opposite  to 
the  movement  which  he  has  given  to  the  movable  bottom. 
This  ball  moves  in  the  interior  with  great  velocity,  making 
fceveral  revolutions;  until,  at  length,  from  tlie  feebleness  of 
its  motion,  and  after  many  irregular  bounds,  it  falls  into 
one  of  the  thirty-eiglit  holes,  tunned,  as  akeady  stated,  by 
the  copper  bands. 

It  is  the  hole  into  which  the  ball  enters  that  detorminea 
the  gain  or  the  loss  of  the  numerous  chances  which  this 
game  presents. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  this  machine  are  figured  on  the 
green  cloth,  for  the  acconnnodation  of  the  players,  the 
thirty-six  numbers,  and  the  zeros,  simple  and  double. 

The  other  chances  are  also  designated  on  the  green 
cloth,  divergent  from  its  centre,  on  one  side  '^  Timpair,  la 
manque,  et  le  rouge;"  on  the  other  ^4e  pair,  la  passe,  et 
le  noir." 

The  impair  wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole  numbered 
impair.  The  manque  wins,  when  the  ball  enters  a  hole 
numbered  eighteen,  and  all  those  under  that  number.  The 
rotige  wins,  wlien  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  num- 
ber is  red,  and  vice  versa. 

This  game  affords  seven  chances,  comprising  that  of  the 
numbers;  and  this  latter  chance  divides  itself  into  many 
others,  of  which  we  shall  presently  give  a  brief  detail. 

The  player  puts  upon  those  chances  of  which  he  makea 
choice,  any  sum  he  pleases ;  that  is  to  say,  from  tw(>  francs, 
tiie  I'^ast  stake  admitted,  to  12,000,  the  highest;  unless  in 
the  like  oases  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  respecting 
the  game  of  Rouge  et  Noir. 

The  pLiA'er  who  puts  his  money  on  one  o^  tho  numbers, 
>r  the  zeros  [)i'mted  on  the  green  cloth  (which  i^^  o*dI^d 
•lej"'^  p^i '«  till  tv  i^'^  times  the  amorat  oi   his  stake, 
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should  the  ball  fall  into  the  corresponding  number,  or  zero 
marked  in  the  interior  of  the  roulette. 

The  gamester  who  plays  on  the  numbers  may  play  the 
twelve  tirst,  the  twelve  middle,  and  the  last  twelve.  If 
the  ball  enters  the  hole  in  the  interior,  which  corre-^ponds 
with  one  of  those  twelve  numbers  marked  on  the  green 
cloth,  on  which  the  player  has  put  his  money,  he  is  paid 
three  times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

To  play  the  colonnes,  the  player  places  his  money  in  the 
square,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  each  column  marked  on  the 
green  cloth.  If  the  ball  enters  one  of  the  holes  correspond- 
ing with  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  column,  the  player 
gains  three  times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

He  may  equally,  and  at  his  pleasure,  play  two,  throe, 
four,  or  six  numbers,  and  he  wins  and  loses  always  in  the 
same  proportion :  eighteen  times  the  stake  for  two  num- 
bers ;  twelve  times  the  stake  for  three  numbers ;  nine  timea 
the  stake  for  four  numbers;  six  times  the  stake  for  six 
numbers ;  and  the  rest  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  player  who  may  have  put  his  money  on  one  or  the 
other  of  the  six  chances  wins  double  his  stake  if  the  chance 
arrives.  If,  then,  the  ball  enters  a  hole  of  which  the  num- 
ber is  thirty-six,  and  rouge,  the  banker  pays  double  all  the 
money  which  is  placed  on  the  following  chances — la  passe, 
le  pair,  and  le  rouge,  and  ]>ays  thirty-live  times  the  amount 
of  the  sum  which  was  placed  on  tl^  number  thirty-six,  and 
draws  to  the  bank  all  the  money  which  was  placed  on  the 
other  chances. 

If  the  ball  should  happen  to  enter  the  hole  numbered 
seventeen,  noir,  the  banker  pays  the  player  double  the 
amount  of  the  stakes  which  may  have  been  placed  on  the 
following  ohances — la  manque,  Timpair,  and  le  noir,  and 
thirty-five  times  the  amount  of  the  stake  played  on  num- 
ber seventeen,  and  draws  to  tiie  bank  all  the  money  that 
may  have  been  placed  on  the  other  chances. 

Wlien  the  tailleur  perceives  that  the  ball  has  but  a  few 
seconds  to  roll,  he  ci'ies  out — '*  Le  jeu  est  fait,  rien  ne  va 
plus."  After  this  the  players  cannot  put  any  money  on  th« 
table :  should  tliey  do  so,  their  money  is  taken  up  bj  t 
croupier  and  returned  to  them. 
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Of  the  Game  — Euchre,  after  Whist,  is  the  most  gen- 
o\  lly  played  parlor  game  in  the  United  States.  Formerly 
it  was  but  little  known  except  at  the  West  and  South,  but 
&t  the  present  time  it  is  well  know^n  throughout  the  couD' 

The  Euchre  pack  of  cards  consists  of  thirty- two,  being 
an  ordinary  ^^  deck'^  or  pack,  minus  the  deuce,  trois,  four, 
five,  and  six  spots  of  each  suit.  The  game  is  usually 
played  by  two,  three  or  four  persons,  the  most  interesting 
partie  being  four,  tw^o  playing  on  each  side  as  partners. 

When  choice  of  partners  and  first  dealer  shall  have 
been  decided,  as  at  Whist,  or  in  any  other  mode  agreed 
upon,  five  cards  are  dealt,  usually  two  at  once,  then 
three,  or  the  contrary.  In  throwing  around  for  partners 
and  dealer,  the  holder  of  the  best  Euchre  card  deals. 

Value  of  the  OarJs.  The  Cards  rank  in  value  as  fol- 
lows : — The  best  Euchre  card  is  the  knave  of  trumps  — 
the  second  best  is  the  knave  of  the  suit  of  the  same  co- 
lor as  the  trump.  The  former  card  is  called  the  '^  Right 
Bower,"  the  latter  "■  the  Left  Bower."  Should  hearts  be 
trumps,  the  knave  of  hearts  would  be  the  right  bower 
and  the  knave  of  diamonds  would  be  the  left  bower,  or 
vice  versa  if  diamonds  were  trumps.  Should  spades  be 
trumps,  then  the  knave  of  that  suit  would  be  the  right 
and  the  knave  of  clubs  the  left  bower,  always  reversing 
values  as  the  trump  changes.  After  the  right  and  left 
bowers  the  cards  rank  as  at  whist,  the  knaves  of  the  co- 
lor not  turned  as  trumps  falling  into  their  regular  place  as 
at  whist.  The  knaves  of  the  color  turned  as  trumps  only, 
being  superior  cards. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  take  tricks,  which  count  as 
hereinafter  bhown. 

Laws  ff  the  Uame, —  Two  Rnnrled  Euchre. — The  score 
is  Jive  points,  unless  otherwise  agreed.  The  nondealei 
may  "  pass"  or  ^*  order  up"  the  trump.  Should  he  pass, 
then  the  dealer  may  take  up  the  trump  and  discard.  In 
that  case  the  dealer  must  make  three  tricks  or  be  *'  eu 
chred,"  whicti  counts  iwo  points  for  the  adversary  ;  but 
if  he  makes  tht  three  tricks  (or  four),  he  counts  one  po'nt 
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Should  ho  make  all  five  tricks, 'if  is  termed  '*  a  march," 
and  counts  him  two  on  the  score.  The  nondeaicr  has  thi 
first  lead,  after  which  he  who  takes  the  trick,  leads,  a 
revoke  costs  the  party  committing  it,  one  point  to  be  ta- 
ken off  the  adversary's  score  Should  the  nondealer  "or- 
der up"  the  trump,  he  must  make  three  tricks  or  be  '*  eu- 
chred," which  counts  two  for  his  opponent;  if  he  win 
three  tricks  (or  four),  having  ordered  up  the  trump,  he 
scores  one  point.  Should  he  make  "  a  march,"  he  scores 
two.  If  both  players  pass,  (the  dealer  turning  dowm  tho 
trump,)  and  then  both  decline  to  make  a  trump,  there  must 
be  a  new  deal.  When  the  dealer  turns  down  the  trump 
and  his  opponent  declines  making  the  trump  by  naming 
another  suit,  then  the  dealer  may  make  the  trump  or  bunch 
tlie  cards  as  he  sees  fit  Either  party  naming  a  new^  suit 
for  trump  must  make  the  three  tricks  or  **  be  euchred  " 
A  dealer  having  discarded  cannot  exchange  the  card  un- 
less by  consent  (^f  his  adversary.  Should  a  card  be  ex- 
posed during  the  deal,  the  player  to  whom  it  falls  may  re- 
tain it  or  not,  as  suits  him.  In  case  of  a  mis-deal  the  deal 
passes  to  the  next  player  on  the  left. 

In  Three  Handed  Kuchre,  one  having  three  and  another 
four  points  scored,  playing  against  a  party,  either  having 
*'  made"  or  "•  ordered  up"  the  trump,  and  euchreing  him, 
would  go  out  as  follows  :  The  party  taking  two  first  out 
of  the  three  tricks  which  caused  the  Euchre,  would  go 
out  first. 

A  "'  euchre"  in  the  three  handed  game  counts  tw^o  foi 
each  of   the  parties  euchreing  their  opponent. 

In  Four  Handed  Euchre  the  same  counts  are  made  and  the 
same  rules  practiced,  as  in  the  tw^o  handed  game,  together 
with  the  fuUow^ng,  applicable  only  to  the  four  handed 
partner  game  The  opportunity  to  "  pass,"  *'  order  up," 
**  assist,"  or  *' play  alone,"  goes  around  in  rotation,  begin- 
ning with  the  player  on  the  left  of  the  dealer.  *'  To 
assist,"  is  for  the  partner  of  the  dealer  to  say  ''  I  assist,'* 
which  has  the  same  effect  as  ordering  up  the  trump,  and 
is  subject  to  the  ''  euchre"  penalty  of  two  points  to  ihr 
adversary,  should  three  tricks  not  be  secured  by  the  party 
**  assisting,"  and  his  partner.  Either  partner  ordering  up 
a  trump  or  making  a  trump,  may  "  play  alone,"  that  is, 
play  his  hand  singly  against  the  other  two  his  partner 
oot  playing  his  hand  that  round  at  all.     Should  the  partj 
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playing  "alone'  make  all  the  tricks,  his  side  scores  four 
points.  Should  he  make  but  three  (or  four)  tricks,  he 
counts  but  one,  the  same  as  if  hts  partner  had  played 
vrith  him.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  t(? 
the  count,  should  a  party  pla3ang  alone  be  "  euchred.'' 
The  following,  relating  to  this  and  other  questions,  is  from 
** Porters  Spirit  of  the  Times''' 

**The  party  dealing  (if  he  takes  up  the  trump  turned). 
or  the  party  ordering  up  the  trump  turned,  can  *'  play  it 
alone,"  and  he  or  his  partner  only  In  other  words,  those 
who  "  take  the  responsibility"  only,  can  claim  the  privi 
lege  of  the  game  in  scoring  four,  if  all  the  tricks  be  made. 
As  to  the  question  of  scoring  four,  if  euchre  is  made  against 
a  **  lone  hand,"  the  game  is  played  differently  in  different 
localities,  though  the  general  rule  is  to  score  only  two  for 
a  euchre  under  any  circumstances.  Equity  would  seera 
to  demand  no  more,  though  that  is  simply  a  matter  oi 
taste  with  those  playing." 

If  A  deals,  and  B,  one  of  his  opponents,  orders  up  the 
trump,  A  cannot  play  alone.  The  party  making  th^ 
trump,  or  his  partner,  under  any  circumstances,  have  tho 
right  to  play  it  alone  and  score  four,  if  all  the  trirks  are  ta- 
ken by  him.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  game, 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  those  who  take  the  responsi- 
bility, to  either  make  or  confirm  a  trump.  But  if  your 
partner  **  assist"  you  in  the  game,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  play  "  alone." 

A  very  little  practice,  with  close  observation,  will  ena 
ble  anyone  very  soon  to  play  a  good  game  of  "  Euchre." 


C^e  €ame  of  ''fluf/'  or  ^'f oken** 

Of  the  Game, — Bluff  is  played  with  a  full  pacis.  of  cards, 
»lve  being  dealt,  one  at  a  time,  to  each  player  in  rotation, 
beginning  at  the  left  of  the  dealer.  The  player  winning 
the  **  pool,"  or  ''  pot,"  always  deals.  An  exposed  card  may 
be  'accepted  or  rejected ;  in  the  latter  case  it  must  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pack.     The  cards  rank  in  value  as  %\ 
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Wlifst.  The  game  admits  of  any  number  of  players 
^rom  two  to  ten.  At  the  commencement  of  the  game, 
ind  whenever  the  '^  |iot"  shall  have  been  '^  taken  down," 
or  won,  a  stated  sum,  or  **  anft^^^  is  put  in  the  pot  by  each 
player.  The  very  first  rule  of  Bluff  is  to  ^^  ante  wp^  In 
case  of  mis-deal,  or  in  case  all  '^  pass,"  then  each  player 
puts  in  another  **  a?^^"  making  a  "  double-header."  This 
must  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  case  demands.  So  that 
there  may  be  any  number  of  ''  antes"  in  the  same  pot 
Any  player  may  shuffle  the  cards,  the  dealer  having  al- 
ways the  last  shuffle.  When  the  hands  shall  have  been 
dealt,  the  players  may,  in  rotation,  beginning  at  the  left 
of  the  dealer,  ^^  chip,"  meaning  to  put  in  the  *'  pot"  any 
sum  he  sees  fit,  w^hich  sum  must  be  either  met  or  overrun 
by  any  player  wishing  to  ''  go  in"  for  the  **  pot."  In  case 
a  sum  so  ''  chipped"  be  overrun,  the  increase  must  be  met 
by  all  having  ''  chipped"  a  lesser  sum,  or  they  lose  their 
interest  in  that  "pot."  A  player  not  wishing  lo  "chip," 
may  pass,  and  meet,  or  not,  the  sums  chipped,  on  the  se<^- 
ond  time  round.  Should  he  pass  the  second  time,  his 
claim  on  the  pot  ends.  Those  players  chipping  equally, 
and  the  highest,  when  "  called,"  show  hands,  the  best 
hand  "  dragging  down  the  pot."  If  one  player  bets  more 
than  anyone  else  is  willing  to  "  see,"  or  equal,  he  takes 
the  "  pot,"  without  being  obliged  to  show  his  hand.  If 
one  player  puts  in  more  money  than  another  possesses, 
the  one  putting  in  all  he  has  must  have  a  "sight"  for  the 
amount  invested  up  to  the  time  of  his  running  out  of 
funds.  When  one  player  has  put  in  all  the  money  in  his 
possession,  and  others  wish  to  goon  "bluffing,"  or  bet- 
ting, thej  must  do  it  aside  from  the  "  pot"  in  which  the 
party  having  no  more  money  is  interested.  When  the 
hands  are  shown,  or  "  called,"  the  best  hand  wins  the 
gums  respectively  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 

Of  the  BUn^, — During  the  deal,  any  time  before  cards 
are  seen,  the  pla3^er  at  the  left  of  the  dealer  may  put  in- 
to the  pot  "  a  blind,"  being  any  sum  he  sees  fit,  which 
sum  must  be  doubled  by  all  who  wish  to  enter  for  tho 
pot.  The  player  sittmg  next  may  "  double  the  blind," 
and  be  doubled  so  upon,  by  his  left  hand  adversary,  utitiJ 
the  "  say"  comes  around  to  the  dealer,  and  any  may  also 
*'  chip"  as  much  as  they  see  fit.  The  player  sitting  first, 
%t  the  left  of  the  dealer,  has  the  privilege  of  starting   "tbi 
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blind,"  and  he  only ;  the  privilege  of  going  blind  cannol 
be  passed  to  another  without  the  consent  of  all  plaj'ng, 
nor  can  it  pass  over  any  one  player,  and  be  thence  contin- 
ued, without  unanimous  consent. 

Value  of  Handft, — The  highest  card  in  hands  without 
a  pair,''*  wins.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  the  highest  card,  then 
the  next  highest,  in  rotation  down  to  the  lowest,  wins. 

In  hands  of  *'  one  pair,''*  the  highest  pair  wins.  To 
case  of  a  tie,  the  highest  side  card  wins,  as  in  hands  wi'.h 
out  a  pair.  In  hands  of  *'  two  pairs,^^  the  highest  one  pai* 
wuis.  If  the  highest  pair  ties,  then  the  highest  second 
pair  wins.  If  both  pairs  tie,  in  two  hands,  then  the  high 
est  side  card  wins.  In  all  cases  where  the  hands  exaccly 
tie,  then  the  elder  hand  wins. 

In  hands  of  *'  three,'"  or  three  cards  of  the  same  value, 
the  highest  three  wins. 

In  "  Flushes,''*  or  hands  being  composed  of  only  one  suit* 
tiie  highest  card  wins,  as  in  the  case  of  hands  without  a 
pair. 

in  **  Fiills^'\  which  are  hands  composed  of  three  cards 
of  one  value,  and  two  of  another  value,  being  a  "  three" 
and  a  "pair,"  the  highest  '*  three"  wins 

In  hands  of  "/oi^r,"  the  highest  four  wins.  So  that 
four  aces,  or  four  kings  and  one  ace,  are  sure  winning 
hands.  The  one  ace  making  it  impossible  for  four  aces  to 
be  out  against  the  four  kings. 

1.  *'  One  pair"*"*  beats  any  hand  **  without  a  pair." 

2.  "  Two  pairs*"*  beats  ^'one  pair." 

3.  "  Three'  beats  any  'Hvvo  pairs." 
4    ''Flush''  beats  any  **  three." 

5.  ''FM  beats  *' a  flush." 

6.  '*  Four  '  beats  all  the  other  hands. 

Twenty  Deck  Foher  is  played  with  the  Aces,  Kings^ 
Queens,  Knaves  and  lens,  only. 

or,  „(Scc6^  unb  ©ecfc^jig/' 

Of  the  Game. — Tliis  is  a  German  game,  played  almost 
aniv^ersally  among  the  Germans  in  the  Uni  ed  States,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  interest  ng  games  at  cardsi 
for  two  players,  ever  invented. 
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The  game  is  played  with  twenty-four  cards;  namely, 
the  ace,  ten-spot,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  nine- spot,  of 
each  suit;  and  the  cards  rank  in  value  in  the  order  named, 
trumps  being  superior  to  other  suits,  as  at  Whist. 

After  cutting  for  deal,  the  highest  being  dealer,  and  the 
usual  shuffling  and  cutting  again,  six  cards  are  dealt  to 
each  player,  three  at  a  time,  and  the  trump  turned  up  ana 
laid  on  the  table,  not  on  the  pach^  as  at  AH  Fours.  Th« 
elder  hand  tlien  leads,  and  the  winner  of  the  trick  take* 
the  top  card  from  off  the  pack  and  adds  it  to  his  hand,  hia 
opponent  doing  the  same  with  the  next  cai-d,  the  player 
taking  the  trick  leading  next,  and  so  on;  at  every  trick 
each  player  takes  another  j^rd  from  the  pack,  until  they 
are  either  all  gone,  or  tl^^^gM!fhip  turned  down,  as  herein- 
after explained.  y^' 

The  game  consists  in  scoring  nine  points  (or  any  number 
agreed  upon),  according  to  -the  following 

Laws  of  the  Game. — The  first  player  making  sixty-six 
with  each  hand,  scores  one  point. 

If  one  pLiyer  makes  sixty-six  before  the  other  make* 
thirty-thi'eo,  he  scores  two  poin.ts. 

If  one  player  makes  sixty-six  before  the  other  wins  a 
trick,  he  scores  three  points. 

The  cards  count  as  follows,  to  the  player  who  takes  thft 
tricks : 

The  ace  of  any  suit  counts 11 

The  ten-spot 10 

The  king 4 

The  queen 3 

The  knave 2 

The  nine-spot  counts  nothing. 

Trumps  count  the  same  as  the  other  suits. 

The  possession  of  the  king  and  queen  of  trumps,  and 
their  being  called  or  shown  by  the  leader,  when  one  of 
them  is  led,  counts  to  the  holder  40,  though  the  trick  be 
taken  by  his  adversary.  The  count  may  be  called^  at  the 
first  lead,  but  cannot  be  really  counted  until  the  player 
calling  has  won  a  trick. 

The  possession  of  the  king  and  queen  of  any  other  suit 
counts,  in  the  same  manner,  20. 

The  player  holding  the  nine-spot  of  trumps  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  exchanging  it  for  the  trump  turned  up.  But  h« 
cannot  tlo  so  until  after  he  has  secured  a  trick.     He  may 
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make  tne  exchange  even  though  his  oppuutjiiu  lui'ls  down 
the  trump.  In  that  case  the  exchange  must  be  made  at  the 
moment  when  the  trump  is  so  turned  down. 

Either  player  whenever  he  gets  tiie  lead,  after  the  first 
trick,  may  turn  down  the  trump-card.  But  the  player 
not  having  the  lead  cannot  turn  down  the  trump. 

The  player  holding  the  nine-spot  of  trumps,  may  ex- 
change the  trump,  and  play  the  card  taken  up,  without 
turning  down  the  nine-spot  discarded  by  him. 

The  player  turning  down  the  trump  must  make  thr 
count  of  sixty-six,  or  his  opponent  will  score  two  points. 

No  more  cards  are  drawn  from  the  pack  after  t}\e  trump 
18  once  turned  down. 

Previous  to  the  trump-card  being  turned  down,  neither 
player  is  required  to  follow  suit,  even  though  trumps  be 
led ;  nor  are  they  compelled  to  take  the  trick.  But,  as 
soon  as  the  trump  is  turned  down,  the  players  must  not 
only  follow  suit,  but  must  take  the  trick,  if  possible.  It 
the  second  player  has  not  the  suit  led,  then  he  must  take 
the  trick  with  a  trump,  if  he  holds  one.  If  a  card,  not 
trumps,  be  led,  and  the  second  player  holds  a  smaller  card 
of  that  suit,  but  not  a  better  card,  then  he  must  play  the 
small  card  of  the  same  suit.  Bat  in  all  other  cases,  after 
the  trump  is  turned  down,  the  second  player  must  take  the 
trick,  if  it  be  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

When  all  the  cards  are  drawn,  excepting  only  the  trump- 
card  and  another,  then  the  player  who  lias  taken  the  last 
preceding  trick,  takes  the  last  unexposed  card,  and  the 
other  player  takes  the  trump.  In  such  cases  the  player 
holding  the  nine  of  trumps  may  exchange  it  for  the  trump- 
card,  and,  if  he  took  the  preceding  trick,  may  take  the  un- 
exposed card,  his  opponent  taking  the  nine  of  trumps  just 
discarded.  When  the  cards  have  all  been  drawn  and 
played,  and  neither  player  can  count  sixty-six,  then  the  last 
trick  counts  ten  to  the  player  taking  it,  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  cards  in  the  trick. 

If  a  player  calls  ''  sixty-six"  when  he  cannot  really  count 
sixty-six  with  his  cards,  his  adversary  scores  two  points. 

As  soon  as  one  player  calls  ''sixty-six,"  all  the  cards  un- 
played  are  void,  and  the  round  complete. 

Either  player  may  examine  the  last  trick,  but  no  further 
— neither  their  own  tricks  nor  their  opponent's,  on  anj 
pretence  whatever,  until  the  round  is  completed. 
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if  a  player  turns  down  the  trump  before  his  adversary 
lias  taken  a  trick,  and  does  not  then  make  the  3ount,  his 
adversary  scores  tliree  points. 

Should  all  the  cards  be  played  out  and  each  player  count 
but  65,  then  the  point  is  decided  by  the  result  of  the  next 
hand,  which  counts  for  itself,  and  also  decides  the  prece- 
ding  one  point. 

Maxims. — It  is  rather  disadvantageous  to  deal,  as  your 
adversary  then  has  the  choice  of  leads. 

If  possible,  remember  your  adversary's  game  as  well  as 
your  own,  but  do  not  count  aloud. 

Do  not  exchange  the  nine-spot  for  the  trump-card  until 
your  game  requires  you  to  do  so,  as  you  thereby  expose  to 
your  adversary  one  of  your  cards. 

Hold  kings  or  queens  in  your  hand  as  long  as  possible,  in 
hope  of  drawing  their  mates  from  the  pack,  in  order  that 
yon  may  count  the  40,  or  the  20's. 

Endeavor  to  break  up  your  adversary's  40^  or  20's. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  count  your  40,  or  20's. 
Sometimes  it  is  safe  to  retain  them  in  your  hand  until  you 
make  the  balance  of  the  sixty-six,  counting  them  in;  then 
vou  play  them,  and  count  out  at  once. 

Do  not  play  out  a  card  which  will  leave  in  jour  hand  a 
lone  ten-spot,  as  you  may  lose  it  on  the  ace. 

Try  to  bring  out  your  opponent's  trumps,  until  you  get 
the  command,  preparatory  to  turning  down  the  trump-card. 

If  you  hold  the  nine-s])ot  of  trumps  and  a  better  card  is 
turned  up,  which  your  opponent  can  command,  do  not 
change  your  nine  for  the  trump-card,  because  in  doing  so, 
if  your  adversary  captures  the  better  card  it  is  only  adding 
to  his  game.  Better  let  him  take  from  you  the  nine-spot 
tharr  the  better  card. 


THREE-HANDED  "  SIXTY -SIX.'' 

Three  players  may  partake  at  this  game,  tliough  but  two 
play  in  each  round.  The  one  who  happens  "ot^^,"  scores 
the  same  as  the  successful  player  "  m."  One  person  ie 
turn  i-emaining  out  of  play,  except  to  deal,  each  round. 
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Rules  of  the  Draw  Game. — Each  player  takes  five 
pieces.  The  one  holding  the  highest  double  plays  first, 
the  others  following  in  rotation,  as  at  Whist.  Should  nei- 
ther player  hold  a  double  at  the  start,  then  the  one  hold- 
ing the  highest  piece  sets  first.  The  person  setting  first 
cannot  draw  until  all  have  played^  then  he  may  draw  any 
number  of  pieces  he  sees  fit,  before  playing.  Should  one 
player  block  the  game,  the  next  to  play  must  draw  all  the 
pieces  of  the  pack,  but  if  the  double  of  the  blocking  suit 
be  in  the  pack,  and  be  drawn,  then  the  next  player  must 
draw  the  balance.  One  player  being  *'  Domino,"  which 
means  having  played  all  the  pieces  of  his  hand,  he  can 
count  only  those  spots  remaining  in  his  opponent's  hand, 
and  not  those  remaining  in  the  pack. 

The  B'ock  Game  is  played  by  each  person  taking  seven 
pieces,  and  endeavoring  to  block,  retaining  the  lowest  hand, 
or  to  go  "  Domino."  In  case  of  neither  party  being  able 
to  match,  then  the  player  holding  the  lowest  number  uf 
spots  in  hand  counts  the  lai  ger  hand  on  his  score. 

The  Game  of  Bounce  is  played  by  each  player  taking 
five  pieces,  (afrer  having  turned  for  the  trump,  the  highest 
piece  turned  deciding  that  point)  ;  the  trump  is  then  turn- 
ed up  for  the  trump-holder  by  his  right  hand  adversary, 
the  highest  end  being  trump.  Those  players  satisfied 
with  their  pieces,  stand  their  hands ;  those  that  are  not, 
may  either  take  a  *'  duunny"  or  pass.  When  either  two 
or  thr'C  play,  six  pieces  constitute  a  dummy.  When  four 
play,  there  is  but  one  dummy  of  seven  pieces,  and  the 
jiTivilege  of  taking  it  begins  at  the  left  of  ihe  trump-hold 
er.  Should  all  pass  but  the  la>t  to  decide,  he  may  give 
live  points  to  the  trump-holder  rather  than  stand  or  take 
ft  dummy.  The  game  usually  commences  at  15  or  20 
pomts,  and  is  counted  down  to  0,  each  trick  counting 
one  and  those  players  who  do  not  get  a  trick,  being 
"rounced,"  and  sent  up  five  p  ints. 

Sviit  must  be  f  ^11  >wed  in  all  cases,  and  trump  led  after 
trick,  if  in  hand.  The  pieces  rank  in  value  from  blank  up 
to  six,  the  doubles  being  best  of  each  suit  Trumps  al 
ways  being  superior  to  any  other  suit. 
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DESORIPTIOlSr  OF  THE  GAME. 
BLACK. 

tflack*B  Home,  or  Inner  Table.  Black^s  Outer  Tablii 


White's  Home,  or  Inner  Table.        "White's  Outer  Ti^blei 

WHITE. 

This  is  a  mixecl  game,  being  a  combination  of  chanc€ 
nd  calculation.  Its  derivation  is  a  vexed  quesition,  both 
Rs  to  whence  it  came  and  how  it  acquired  its  present  des- 
ignation. "La  Maison  des  Jenx  Academiques"  abandons 
its  origin  as  a  desperate  problem,  and  Dr.  Henry  claims  its 
name  as  a  Welsh  compound,  from  "  bach,"  little,  and  "  cam- 
mon,"  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  Bp.  Kennett  and  Striitt 
derive  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  viz.,  from  '^bac,"  back, 
and  "  gamone,"  a  game,  that  is  to  say,  a  game  where 
players  are  exposed  to  be  sent  back.  Perhaps  this  maj 
satisfy  the  antiquarian  and  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  offer 
ing  to  the  etymologist.     It  would  have  been  a  mere  recrea 
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lion  in  chronology,  to  have  disputed  all  the  prubabilitiea 
for  assigning  Backgammon  to  the  antediluvian  age.  One 
portion  of  its  machinery  consists  of  dice — now  dice  defy 
chronology.  Their  types  are  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  and 
in  tlie  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt;  and  the  historian  of  Chaa 
ronea  asserts,  that  Mercury  had  a  throw  of  the  dice  onc€ 
upon  a  time  with  the  Goddess  Luna. 

From  Oliancer  we  gatlier  that  the  early  name  of  Back- 
gannnon,  or  at  all  events  its  synonym,  was  '^Tables;"  at 
which  period  it  was  played  with  three  dice,  and  all  the 
^^  men"  commenced  their  action  from  the  adversary's  table. 
Backgammon  has  always  been  a  particulai'ly  respectable 
instrument  of  anmsement,  like  the  Organ  in  ''She  Stoops 
to  Conquer."  Even  Whist  has  not  escaped  defilement,  but 
Backgammon  ''  was  never  a  vulgar  game,  never  beloved  of 
lackeys."  Shakspeare  has  used  it  as  a  medium  for  his  phi- 
.osoph}^,  and  Bacon  has  served  bail  for  its  good  behavior. 

Backgammon  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  two  boxes 
and  two  dice,  upon  a  quadrangular  table  or  board,  on  which 
are  figured  24  points  ov  fleches^  of  two  colors,  placed  alter- 
nately. The  board  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  two 
inner  and  two  outer  ones,  each  containing  six  of  the  24 
points  (alternate  colors).  The  players  are  each  furnished 
with  fifteen  men  or  counters,  black  and  white  (usually 
draughts).  These  are  arranged  upon  the  boaid  in  the  fol- 
lowing numner.  To  play  into  the  left-hand  table,  two  of 
y'\Y  men  are  placed  upon  the  ace-point  of  your  opponent's 
inner  table,  five  u[)on  the  sixth  point  in  his  outer  table 
(numbered  12  in  our  diagram),  three  upon  the  cinque-point 
m  your  own  outer  table  (numbered  8),  and  five  uj)on  the 
sixtii  point  in  your  own  inner  table.  The  adversary's  men 
are  to  be  placed  in  corresponding  order,  in  a  position  di- 
rectly opposite.  All  this  is  shown  in  the  diagram  annexed, 
and  to  facilitate  reference  the  points  or  filches  are  num- 
cered  from  1  to  12  of  each  color. 

The  game  consists  in  moving  your  men  from  point  to 
j.oint,  so  as  to  bring  them  round  into  your  own  innei 
table  {i.  e.  that  on  your  left  hand),  and  then  moving  or 
bearing  them  olt'  the  bourd.  The  player  who  first  clearg 
otf  his  men  wins. 

Tlie  moves  of  the  men  are  determined  by  the  throws  o! 
the  dice,  according  to  the  directions  for  playing.  It  will 
there  be  seen  that  the  most  advantageous  throw  at  tht 
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outset  is  that  of  aces,  as  it  blocks  the  bar  or  sixth  point  I'a 
your  uuter  table  (numbered  7),  and  secures  the  cinque- 
point  in  your  inner  table,  so  that  your  adversa^'y's  two 
men  cannot  move  if  be  throw  either  quatre,  cinque,  or 
size.  This  throw  is  frequently  conceded  to  inferior  players, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  gan:ie,  by  way  of  odds. 

As  the  grand  object  of  the  game  consists  in  bringing 
ound  your  men  into  your  own  inner  table,  all  throws  that 
contribute  towards  that  end,  and  prevent  your  adversar} 
tVom  doing  the  same,  are  advantageous,  and  vice  versa. 
During  the  progress  of  the  game  you  should  endeavor  to 
block  up  or  detain  a  part  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your 
own  tables  ;  and  to  obstruct  his  re-entering  such  of  thena 
as  you  may  happen  to  have  taken  up,  unless  all  your  own 
men  have  passed  his  main  body,  and  are  so  far  advanced 
to  your  inner  table  (which  we  wiU  here  call  home)  as  to 
possess  the  best  chance,  should  he  seek  to  win  by  running 
away. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  game  the  players  nms 
agree  towards  which  end  of  the  board  they  will  play. 
Each  party  plays  into  one  of  the  tables  on  his  own  side; 
thus,  if  Black  plays  into  his  left-hand  table.  White  plays 
mto  his  right  (i.  e.  that  which  is  exactly  ()i)posite),  and 
vice  versd^  their  men  advancing  in  contra-position  to  each 
other,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram. 

For  right  of  first  play  each  party  throws  a  single  die ;  he 
who  throws  the  highest  number  wins,  and  may,  if  he 
chooses,  ad(»pt  and  play  the  joint  number  of  the  prelimi- 
nary throw.  If  he  reject,  then  the  first  step  is  made  by 
liis  throwing  both  the  dice,  and  moving  any  one  of  his  men 
to  an  open  i)oint  at  the  distance  indicated  by  one  of  the 
dice,  and  then  moving  another  man  (or  the  same  man  far- 
ther on,  if  he  think  proi)er),  to  another  open  point  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  the  second  die.  This  completer 
liis  move,  his  adversary  then  follows  in  a  similar  manner 
and  so  on  alternately  to  the  end  of  the  game.  Tlius,  doK« 
ble  aces  (which  count  as  4)  would  entitle  you  (say  Wliito) 
to  move  two  men  from  8  w.  to  7  w,,  and  two  from  6  w.  to 
5  w.,  whicli  covers  the  bar-point  (No.  7),  and  also  covers 
the  cinque-point  in  your  inner  table,  and  then,  should  your 
next  throw  be  5  and  6,  you  would  play  the  five  froin  12  b. 
U)  8  w.,  and  so  cover  the  blot  before  left;  and  you  would 
\)lay  the  six  from  12  b.  to  your  bar  point.      Pairs  coun 
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V  nble  r  thus,  sixes  entitle  jou  to  move  four  rien  each  six 
feints  forward,  and  you  may  either  move  four  together, 
say  from  12  b.  to  7  w.,  or  two  together,  as  say  two  from 
1  b.  to  your  adversary's  bar-point  (No.  7),  and  two  from 
12  b.  to  7  w.  (your  own  bar-point),  or  singly;  as,  say  a 
single  man  from  1  b.  to  1  w.  in  your  own  inner  table,  pre- 
guming  thai  your  adversary  had  ceased  to  occupy  it. 

Tlie  direction  in  which  your  men  move  is  from  the  ad- 
verse inner  table  over  the  bar,  through  tiie  adversai-y's 
outer  table  round  into  youi  own  outer  table,  and  then 
ever  your  bar,  home. 

When  during  the  progress  of  the  game  only  a  single  man 
is  left  on  a  point,  it  is  called  '^  a  blot,"  and  is  exposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  adversary,  who  generally  endeavors  to  'Miit" 
the  blot  by  bringing  one  of  his  own  men  to  that  point. 
When  a  man  is  thus  captured  it  nmst  be  removed,  and 
placed  upon  the  bar  (i.  e.  the  division  joint  of  the  table), 
and  the  player  to  whom  it  belongs  cannot  move  again 
until  he  has  ''  entered  his  inan."  This  can  only  be  effected 
by  throwing  a  number  which  is  vacant,  or  is  left  "  a  blot,'' 
on  the  adversary's  inner  table,  ])laying  it  as  from  a  point 
off  the  board,  adjoining  to  the  adversary's  ace-[)oint. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  game,  wlien  most  of  the  points  in 
your  adversary's  inner  table  are  covered  (i.  e.  ha^'e  two 
or  more  men  on  each),  it  becomes  difficult  to  enter,  and 
you  must  remain  on  the  bar  till  you  have  either  thrown 
the  exact  number  re(iuiied  to  suit  perhaps  a  single  open 
l)oint,  or  till  more  points  are  exposed,  by  your  adversary 
having  played  some  of  his  men  off  the  table.  When  all  the 
six  points  are  blocked,  it  is  of  course  useless  your  throwing, 
and  your  adversary  throws  alone.  ^^  Hitting"  a  blot  fre- 
quently adds  extreme  variety  and  interest  to  the  game. 

When  doublets  ai-e  thrown,  four  moves  are  [)layed  of  the 
distance  indicated  by  the  dice,  instead  of  two,  as  usual  in 
ordinary  throws.  For  instance,  should  two  quatres  be 
thrown,  any  of  the  following  moves  may  be  played  :  either 
one  man  may  be  nu)ved  sixteen  points ;  twc;  men  each 
eight  points;  one  man  eight,  and  two  men  four  points;  or 
four  men  four  points  each.  Should,  however,  the  pointa 
indicated  by  the  throw  of  the  dice  be  covered,  the  moves 
are  lost.  For  instance,  if  double  (piatres  be  cast,  and  the 
first  fourth  point  from  all  the  player's  men  be  covered  by 
the  adversary,  the  move  is  lost,  although  the  eighth,  twelfth, 
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ftnd  sixteenth  points  be  uncovered,  as  the  first  fourth  point 
It'  occupied,  cannot  be  passed  over. 

If,  during  the  course  of  tlie  game,  every  point  upon  whicli 
a  man  could  be  moved  is  covered  by  the  adversary's  men, 
your  men  are  compelled  to  remain  in  statu  quo^  and  th« 
adversary  takes  his  turn.  If  one  man  only  can  be  played, 
it  must  be  played. 

When  a  player  has  brought  all  his  men  home,  he  musJ 
begin  to  ^^  bear  them,"  1  e.  to  take  them  off  the  board 
For  every  number  thrown,  a  man  is  removed  from  the  cor- 
responding point,  until  the  whole  are  borne  off.  In  doing 
this,  should  the  adversary  be  waiting  to  *' enter''  any  ol 
his  men  which  have  been  "  hit,"  care  should  be  taken  to 
leave  no  **  blots"  or  uncovered  points.  In  "  bearing  off,' 
doublets  have  the  same  power  as  in  the  moves,  four  men 
are  removed ;  if  higher  numbers  are  on  the  dice  than  od 
the  points,  men  may  be  taken  from  any  lower  point ;  thus, 
if  double  sixes  are  thrown,  and  tlie  point  has  been  alreadj 
Btript,  four  men  may  be  removed  from  the  cinque-point  of 
any  lower  number.  If  a  low  number  is  thrown,  and  the 
C(»rresponding  point  hold  no  men,  they  must  be  played  up 
from  a  higher  point.  Thus,  if  double  aces  be  thrown,  and 
there  are  no  men  upon  the  ace-point,  two  or  more  men 
must  be  played  up  from  the  higher  points,  or  a  fewer  num- 
ber played  up  and  taken  off. 

If  one  player  has  not  borne  off  his  first  man  before  the 
other  has  borne  off  his  last,  he  loses  a  "gammon,"  which 
is  equivalent  to  two  games,  or  ''  hits."  If  each  player  has 
borne  off,  it  is  reduced  to  a  ''  hit,"  or  game  of  one.  If  th« 
winner  has  borne  off  all  his  men  before  the  loser  has  car- 
ried his  men  out  of  his  adversary's  table,  it  is  a  "backgam- 
mon," and  usually  held  equivalent  to  three  hits  or  games. 

General  Instructions. — 1.  If  you  play  three  up  at  Back- 
gammon, your  principal  view,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  secure 
your  own  or  your  adversary's  cinque-point,  or  both ;  when 
that  is  effected,  you  may  play  a  pushing  game,  and  en- 
deavor to  gammon  your  adversary. 

2.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained  your 
cinque-point)  is  to  make  your  bar-point,  thereby  prevent- 
ing your  adversary's  running  out  with  double  sixes. 

3.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  prefer  the  making 
your  quatre-point  in  your  own  table,  rather  than  the  quatre- 
point  out  of  it. 
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4.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  fuir  chance  tc 
Ijaininon  your  adversaiy,  if  he  is  very  forward:  For,  sup- 
pose his  tables  are  broke  at  home,  it  will  be  then  yoar  in- 
terest to  open  your  bar-point,  and  to  oblige  hiin  to  come 
one  of  your  tables  with  a  six  ;  and  having  your  men  (i[)read, 
you  not  only  may  catch  that  man  which  your  adversary 
bruigs  out  of  your  tables,  but  you  will  also  have  a  prob 
ability  of  taking  up  the  man  left  in  your  tables  (upon  sup 
po->iti»»n  that  he  has  two  men  there).     If  he  should  have 
blot  at  home,  it  will  then  be  your  interest  not  to  make  u 
your  tables  ;  because,  if  he  should  enter  upon  a  blot,  which 
you  are  to  make  for  tlie  puri)ose,  you  will  have  a  prob 
ability  of  getting  a  third  man;   which,  if  accomplished,  wiL 
give  you,  at  least,  4  to  1  of  the  gammon;  whereas,  if  you 
have  only  two  of  his  men  up,  the  odds  are  that  you  do  not 
gammon  him. 

5.  If  you  play  for  a  hit  only,  1  or  2  men  taken  up  of  youi 
adversary's  makes  \l  surer  than  a  greater  number,  provided 
yoav  tables  are  made  up. 

Directions  how  to  carry  your  men  home. — 6.  When  you 
carry  your  men  home,  in  order  to  lose  no  point,  you  are 
to  cari-y  the  most  distant  man  to  your  adversary's  bar- 
point,  that  being  the  tirst  stage  you  are  to  place  it  on;  the 
next  stage  is  six  i)oints  further,  viz.,  the  place  where  your 
adversary's  live  men  are  first  i)laced  out  of  his  tables;  th« 
next  stage  is  upon  the  six-])oint  in  your  tables.  Thiti 
method  is  to  be  pursued  till  all  your  men  are  brought 
iiome,  exce}>t  two,  when,  by  losing  a  point,  you  may  often 
save  your  gammon,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  two  lives, 
or  two  fours,  to  save  it. 

7.  U  you  play  to  win  a  hit  only,  endeavor  to  gain  either 
your  uwn  or  your  adversary's  cinque-point;  and  if  tliat 
tails,  by  your  being  hit  by  your  adversary,  and  you  Had 
tiiat  lie  is  forwarder  than  you,  you  must  throw  more  men 
into  his  table.  Thus:  put  a  num  upon  your  cinque  or  bar 
point,  and  if  your  adversary  neglects  to  hit  it,  you  may 
ther»  gain  a  forward  instead  of  a  back  game;  but  if  he  \\\\& 
you,  you  must  play  a  back  game,  and  then  the  greater 
cumber  of  men  which  are  taken  up,  the  better  it  makes 
your  game,  because  you  by  that  means  preserve  your  game 
at  home;  and  you  must  then  always  endeavor  tc  gain  both 
yorjr  adversary's  ace  and  trois  points,  or  his  ace  and  deuce 
ltK>*Aits,  and  take  care  to  keep  three  men  ujx^n  his  aco- point, 
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that  if  you  chance  to  hit  him  from  thence,  that  point  maj 
remain  still  secure  to  you. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  a  set  do  not  play  for  a  back  ^ame 
because  by  so  doing  you  would  play  to  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, running  the  risk  of  a  gammon  to  win  a  single  hit. 

Birections  for  playing^  at  commencement^  the  thirty- 
iix  chances  of  dice^for  a  gammon^  or  for  a  nngle  hii.^ 
1.  Two  aces  (the  best  of  all  first  throws),  to  be  played  twc 
on  your  cinque-point,  and  two  on  the  bar-point,  for  a  gam 
raon,  or  for  a  hit. 

2.  Two  sixes  (the  second  best  throw;,  should  be  played 
two  on  ymr  adversary's  bar- point,  and  two  on  your  owh 
bar-point,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

3.  Two  trois,  two  to  be  played  on  your  cinque-point,  and 
the  other  two  on  your  trois-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a 
gammon  only. 

4.  Two  deuces,  to  be  played  on  the  quatre-point  in  your 
own  tables,  and  two  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon  only, 

5.  *  Two  fours,  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put 
upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon 
only. 

6.  Two  fives,  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  put  on 
the  trois-point  of  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

7.  Size-ace,  you  are  to  make  your  bar-point,  for  a  gam- 
mon, or  a  hit. 

8.  Size-deuce,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  the  five  men 
placed  in  j^our  adversary's  outer  tables,  and  to  be  placed 
on  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or 
a  hit. 

9.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  ad- 
versary's ace-point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gammon,  or 
a  hit. 

10.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  your  ad 
versary's  ace-point,  as  tar  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gammon,  or 
a  hit. 

11.  Six  and  five,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  your  adver* 
sary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit, 

12.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  you? 
adversary's  ace-pinut,  as  h.r  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gammon 
di  a  hit. 
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13.  Cinqne-trois,  to  make  the  trois-poiat  in  your  tablet 
for  ii  gniumon,  or  a  hit. 

14.  Cinque-deuce,  to  play  two  men  from  the  five  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

15.  Ciri(|ue-ace,  to  bring  one  man  from  the  five  placed 
in  your  adversary's  outer  tables  for  the  cinque,  and  to  play 
0156  man  down  on  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tables  for 
the  ace,  for  a  gammon  only. 

16.  Quatre-trois,  two  men  to  be  brought  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  outer  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or 
a  hit. 

17.  Quatre-deuce,  to  make  the  quatre-point  in  your  own 
tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

18.  Quatre-ace,  to  play  a  man  from  tlie  five  placed  in 
your  adversary's  outer  tables  for  the  quatre,  and  for  the 
ace,  to  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own 
tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

19.  Trois-deuce,  two  men  to  be  brought  from  the  five 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

20.  Ti-ois-ace,  to  make  the  cinque-point  in  your  own 
tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  a  hit. 

21.  Deuce-ace,  to  play  one  man  from  the  five  placed  in 
your  adversary's  tables  for  the  deuce;  and  for  the  ace,  to 
play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tables, 
for  a  gammon  only. 

Directions  how  to  play  the  chances  that  are  marlced 
thus  (*)  wlien  you  are  only  to  play  for  a  hit. — 1.  *Two 
trois,  two  of  them  are  to  be  played  on  your  cinque-point 
in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two  take  the  quatre- 
point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

2.  *Two  deuces,  two  of  them  are  to  be  played  on  your 
quatre-point  in  your  own  tables,  and  with  the  other  two 
take  tlie  trois-point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

The  two  foregoing  cases  are  to  be  played  in  this  manner, 
for  this  reason,  viz. :  That  thereby  you  avoid  being  shut  up 
in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  have  the  chance  of  throw- 
ing high  doublets  to  win  the  hit. 

3.  *  Two  fours,  two  of  them  are  to  take  your  adversary'? 
cinque-point  in  his  tables;  and  for  the  other  two,  two  men 
are  to  be  brought  from  the  five  placed  in  your  adversary's 
tables. 

4.  (1.)  *  Cinque-ace,  play  the  cinque  fiom  the  five  nie» 
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placed   in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  pla>  ^he  ace  fro«« 

your  adversary's  ace-point. 

5.  (2.)  *  Qiiatre-ace,  play  the  quatre  f^om  the  five  m<iD 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  the  men 
un  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

6.  (3.)  *  Deuce-ace,  play  the  deuce  from  the  five  m« 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace  from  you. 
adversary's  ace-point. 

The  three  last  chances  are  played  in  this  manner,  for,  by 
laying  an  ace  down  in  your  adversary's  tables,  you  have  a 
probability  of  throwing  deuce-ace,  trois-deuce,  quatre-trois, 
i)r  size-cincjue,  in  two  or  three  throws;  in  any  of  which 
cases  you  are  to  make  a  point,  which  gives  you  the  better 
of  the  hit. 

You  may  observe,  by  the  directions  given  in  this  chap- 
ter, that  you  are  to  play  nine  chances  out  of  the  thirty-six 
ni  a  difi*erent  manner  for  a  single  hit,  to  what  you  would 
do  when  })laying  for  a  gammon. 

So7ne  observations^  hints^  and  amtions^  which  are  to  be 
attended  to. — 1.  By  the  directions  given  to  play  for  a  gam- 
mon, you  are  voluntarily  to  make  some  blots,  the  odds  be- 
ing in  your  favor  that  they  are  not  hit;  but  should  it  so 
ha{)pen  tiiat  any  blot  is  hit,  as  in  this  case,  you  will  have 
three  men  in  your  adversary's  tables ;  you  must  then  en- 
deavor to  secure  your  adversary's  cinque,  quatre,  or  trois 
point,  to  prevent  a  gammon,  and  must  be  very  cautious 
how  you  sutfer  your  adversary  to  take  up  a  fourth  man. 

2.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game  at  any  time,  \i 
possible.  What  is  meant  by  crowding  a  game,  is  the  putting 
many  men  either  upon  your  trois  or  deuce  point  in  your 
own  tables;  which  is,  in  etfect,  losing  those  men,  by  not 
having  them  in  play. 

Besides,  by  crowding  your  game,  to  attempt  to  save  a 
gammon,  you  are  often  gammoned;  because  when  your 
adversary  finds  your  game  open,  by  being  crowded  in  your 
own  tables,  he  may  then  play  his  game  as  he  thinks  fit. 

3.  By  recourse  had  to  calculation,  you  may  know  what 
are  the  odds  of  your  entering  a  single  man  upon  any  cer- 
tain number  of  points,  and  by  that  means  you  may  play 
your  game  accordingly. 

4.  If  you  ai'e  obliged  to  leave  a  blot,  b^  recourse  to  ihe 
Circulation  for  hitting  it,  you  will  find  the  chances  for  and 
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Ij^^airist,  and   conseqnontly  you  will   be  enabled    to  judge 
how  to  play  your  game  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

5.  You  will  also  find  by  calculation,  the  odds  for  and 
against  you,  upon  being  hit  by  double  dice,  and  conse- 
quently you  wiU  choose  such  a  method  of  play  as  is  most 
to  ycnir  advantage. 

6.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  run  in  order  to  win  a  hit, 
and  you  would  know  to  a  point  wiiich  is  the  forwanler 
take  the  following  method: 

Begin  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  must  have, 
to  bring  home  to  yom*  size-i)()int  in  your  own  tables  the 
man  tiiat  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  it,  and  do  the  like 
by  every  other  man  that  is  abroad ;  when  the  numbers  of 
those  absentees  are  summed  up,  add  to  them  the  following 
numbers  for  those  already  in  your  own  tables  (sup])()sing 
the  men  that  were  abroad  as  on  your  size-point  for  bearing;, 
namely,  six  for  every  man  on  the  size-point,  five  for  evei-y 
man  on  the  cinque-point,  four  for  every  man  on  the  quatre- 
point,  three  for  every  man  on  the  trois-point,  two  for  every 
man  on  the  deuce-point,  and  one  for  every  man  on  your 
ace-point.  Do  the  like  to  your  adversary's  game,  and  then 
you  will  know  which  of  you  is  torwardest,  and  likeliest  to 
win  the  hit. 

Obseivations  and  directions  for  a  learner  who  has  made 
%f^nie  progress  at  Backgavimon ;  jmrticularly  directions 
for  hearing  his  men. — 1.  Jf  your  adversary  be  greatly  be- 
fore you,  never  play  a  man  from  your  quatre,  trois,  or 
deuce  points,  in  order  to  bear  that  man  from  the  point 
where  you  i)Ut  it,  because  nothing  but  high  doublets  can 
give  you  any  chance  for  the  hit:  thei-efore,  instead  of  play- 
ing an  ace  or  a  deuce  from  any  of  the  aforesaid  points,  al- 
ways play  them  on  from  your  size  or  highest  point;  by 
which  means  you  will  find  that  throwing  two  fives,  or  two 
fours,  will,  u[)on  having  eased  your  size  and  ciiujue  points, 
be  of  great  advantage  to  you :  wherejis,  had  your  size-point 
remained  loaded,  you  nnist,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  play  at 
length  those  fives  and  fours. 

2.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your  adversary's 
men,  and  happen  to  have  two,  three,  or  more  points  nuu'e 
in  your  own  tables,  never  fail  spreading  your  men,  in  order 
either  to  make  a  new  point  in  your  tables,  or  to  be  ready  to 
hit  the  man  your  adversary  may  happen  to  enter.  As 
uoon  as  he  enters  one  of  his  men,  you  are  to  compare  his 
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^finie  witli  yours:  and  if  3^00  find  your  gan/C  e^ual  to  his 
or  better,  never  fail  taking  his  man  up,  if  you  can,  because 
it  is  25  to  11  ag.-iinst  his  hitting  you;  which  cliance  being 
BO  much  in  your  favor,  you  ought  always  to  run  that  risk, 
when  you  have  already  two  of  his  men  up. 

There  is  tiiis  exception  to  this  rule,  that  if  you  play  for  a 
single  hit  only,  and  your  playing  that  throw  otherwise  gives 
you  a  better  chance  for  the  hit,  you  ought  not  to  take  up 
that  man. 

3.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one  man  of 
your  advei-sary's,  by  the  apprehension  of  his  hitting  you 
with  double  dice,  because  the  fairest  probability  your  ad- 
versary has  of  hitting  you  is  5  to  1  against  him. 

4.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  five  points  covered  in 
your  tables,  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  your  adversary's 
men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  out  of  your  tables, 
rather  leave  it  upon  doublets  than  any  other  chance,  be- 
cause doublets  are  35  to  1  against  his  hitting  you,  and  any 
other  chance  is  but  17  to  1  against  him. 

5.  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  tables  are  better 
for  a  hit  than  any  greater  number,  provided  your  game  be 
forwardest,  because  his  having  three  or  more  men  in  your 
tables  gives  him  more  chance  to  hit  you  than  if  he  had 
only  two  men  there. 

6.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot,  upon  entering  a  man  in 
your  adversary's  tables,  or  otherwise,  and  have  it  in  your 
choice  to  leave  it  upcm  what  point  you  please,  always 
choose  that  which  is  the  most  disadvantageous  to  him. 
To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  let  us  sui)pose  it  Ins  in- 
terest to  hit  you  or  take  you  up  as  soon  as  you  enter,  ii» 
that  case  leave  the  blot  upon  his  lowest  point;  that  is  t( 
say,  upon  his  deuce,  rather  than  upon  his  trois  point;  or 
npon  his  trois,  preferable  to  his  (juatre  point;  or  ui>on  his 
quatre,  preferable  to  his  cincjue  point;  because  (as  hai 
been  mentioned  before)  all  the  men  youi  adversary  plays 
upon  his  trois  or  his  deiice  points,  are  deemed  as  lost, 
being  in  a  great  measure  out  of  play,  those  men  not  having 
it  in  their  powder  to  make  his  cin(]ue-point,  and  conse- 
qently  his  game  will  be  crowded  there,  and  open  else- 
where, whereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  to  annoy  him. 

7.  To  prevent  your  adversary  from  bearing  his  men  to 
tlie  greatest  advantage,  when  you  are  running  to  save  your 
gammon;  as,  for  instance,  suppose  vou  should  have  twf 
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men  upon  his  ace-point,  and  several  otlier  men  abroad^ 
tliougli  you  should  k)se  one  point  or  two  in  prtting  your 
men  into  your  tables,  yet  it  is  your  interest  t(  leave  a  man 
upon  your  adversary's  ace-point,  which  will  Lave  this  con- 
Bcquein^e — that  it  will  prevent  his  bearing  his  men  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  will  also  give  you  the  chance  of 
his  making  a  bolt,  which  you  may  chance  to  hit.  But  if, 
upon  a  calculation,  you  tind  that  you  have  a  throw,  or  a 
probability  of  saving  your  gannnon,  never  wait  for  a  blot, 
because  the  odds  are  greatly  against  hitting  it. 

The  laws  of  Ba^hg amino n. — 1.  If  you  take  a  man  from 
any  point,  that  man  must  be  played;  the  same  must  be 
done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it. 

2.  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any  man,  till 
you  have  placed  him  upon  a  point  and  quitted  him. 

3.  If  you  play  with  fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no  pen- 
alty attending  it,  because  by  playing  with  a  lesser  numbei 
than  you  are  entitled  to,  you  play  to  a  disadvantage,  by 
not  having  the  additional  man  to  make  up  your  tables. 

4.  If  you  bear  any  number  of  men,  before  you  have  en- 
tered a  man  taken  u{),  and  which  consecpiently  you  were 
obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  borne,  must  be  entered 
again  in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  well  ai?  the  man  taken 
up. 

5.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played,  and  \i 
four  adversary  has  tin-own,  it  is  not  in  your  or  his  choice 
to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree. 


Observations  on^  and  descrijytion  of  the  Game.—Thvk 
interesting  and  highly  scientitic  game  has,  by  several  oi 
the  writers  upon  it,  been  held  to  have  preceded  chess, 
of  which  it  is  su|)posed  to  be  the  root  or  source.  Whether 
it  may  claim  descent  from  the  Greeks  or  Scandinavians, 
is  a  point  that  may  be  left  to  tlie  antiquarian,  Without 
ai  y  great  social  loss  should  he  never  succeed  in  aettiing 
it.  In  like  manner,  the  attempt  to  confer  upor  it  any 
higher  character  than  that  of  a  rational  means  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  leisure  hour,  may  as  conveniently  be  spaied 
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Tlie  utility,  in  a  general  sense,  of  any  mere  gnnae  of  science 
or  skill,  may  le  a  (piestion  for  pliilosophy,  but  it  is  one 
with  which  tl^ose  who  treat  of  its  practical  details  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  of  which  most  probably  they  could 
make  nothing  if  they  had.  Chess,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  dates  some  four  thousand  years  back:  if 
Draughts  anticipated  it,  then,  upon  the  principle  that  "age 
is  honorable,'  tlie  recreation  we  are  about  to  treat  of  is 
one  of  no  mean  pretensions. 

We  do  not  discover,  from  any  written  record,  that 
Draughts  wai  mucii  practised  in  Europe  till  tlie  middle  of 
the  sixteen  :h  century.  In  1668,  an  elaborate  treatise  upon 
it  was  published  in  Paris,  written  by  a  celebrated  professor 
of  mathematics,  M.  Mallet.  Nearly  a  century  later,  Mr. 
AYilliam  Pnyne,  teacher  of  mathematics,  published  his  cele- 
brated Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,  London, 
1756.  3  ibsequently,  in  1767,  appeared  "A  Companion 
for  th'}  Draught-player,"  by  W.  Painter;  and  there  are 
other  essays  in  type,  but  none  that  bear  any  comparison 
with  ''Tlie  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,  by  Joshua 
Sturges,  printed  for  the  author,  in  London,  1800."  Sturges 
worked  up  the  wiioie  of  his  predecessor's  treatise  in  liis 
more  extended  work,  and  with  so  much  care  and  diligence, 
that  half  a  century  has  elapsed  without  disturbing  the  au- 
thority  of  his  book.  Mr.  Walker  re-edited  Sturges  in  1835, 
and  this  improved  edition  is  here  given,  with  some  addi- 
iiions  by  a  skilful  player,  Mr.  Martin. 

Draughts,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  is  purely  a 
game  of  calculation,  and  as  such  craves  wary  policy.  It  is 
played  by  two  persons  upon  a  board  of  sixty-four  scpiares, 
colored  alternately  Black  and  White,  or  any  other  two  oj)- 
|)Osite  colors.  The  board  is  placed  with  an  upper  white 
corner  on  the  right  hand,  which  brings  the  double  white 
s  ]uare  to  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

Each  player  has  twelve  men;  which,  on  beginning  the 
game,  are  placed  on  their  respective  sides,  on  the  lirst  three 
nnes  of  white  squares.  The  following  diagrams  repi-esent 
the  board  and  men  in  their  original  [)osition ;  and  also  the 
mode  in  which  the  squares  are  conventionally  numbered 
for  the  sake  of  refei'ence.*     It  will  be  seen  that,  through- 

♦  Practised  players  who  have  sudied  printed  games,  art  generally  so 
familiar  wilh  tlie  numerical  position  of  the  square  that  they  ''an  read  and 
eomprehei.d  a  series  of  intricate  moves  without  even  r^ferrinjj  u)  the  hoard 
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out  tills  worn,  the  i?pper  half  of  the  hoard  is  oociipieil  bv 
tlie  twelve  ]>lack  ux-n,  and  the  lower  hali'  by  their  antago- 
nists, the  Wliite. 

The  men  beint'  ])lace(],  tlie  game  is  begun  by  eacli  player 
mo7ing  allernarejy  one  of  his  men,  along  the  white  diao*=:?-' 
nal  on  which  they  are  first  posted.  The  men  can  oii.y 
mnve  forward,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  one  sipiare  at  >i 
time,  uidess  they  have  attained  one  of  the  four  S(]uares  oa 
the  extreme  hne  of  the  board,  on  which  they  become  kint'^^ 
and  can  move  either  forward  or  backward,  but  still  oi\ly 
one  square  at  a  time.  The  men  take  in  the  direction  tiit^y 
move,  by  leHj)ing  over  any  hostile  piece  or  j)ieces  that  uiny 
be  inmiediately  contiguous,  pi-ovided  there  be  a  vacaKt 
white  square  behind  them.  The  piece  or  pieces  so  takeo 
are  then  removed  from  off  the  board,  and  the  man  taking 
them  is  |)laced  on  the  square  beyond.  If  several  pieces,  on 
forward  diagonals,  should  be  exposed  by  alternately  having 
0])en  squares  behind  them,  they  may  all  be  taken  at  one 
capture,  and  the  taking  piece  is  then  placed  on  the  square 
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•ey«»nd  the  last  piece.  To  explain  the  mode  of  taking  by 
prndjcal  illiisiratiou,  let  us  be'gin  by  i)lacing  the  drauglits 
in  their  oriii:iiial  position.  You  will  perceive  that  if  I>lack 
should  move  tirst  he  can  only  move  one  of  the  nien  placred 
on  9,  ]0,  11,  or  12.  Sui)i)osing  him  then  to  [)lay  the  man 
from  11  to  15,  and  ^Vhite  answering  this  niove  by  [>laying 
his  piece  from  22  to  18,  Black  can  take  White  by  leaping 
his  man  from  15  to  22  and  removing  the  ca[>tured  piece  o9 
the  board.  Should  Black  not  take  in  the  above  position, 
but  move  in  another  direction — for  instance,  from  12  to 
16 — he  is  liable  to  be  hutfed  ;  that  is.  White  may  remove 
the  man   with  which  Black  should  have  taken,  from  tije 
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board,  a?  a  penalty  for  not  taking;  for,  at  Diaug"t«,  701 

Lave  not  the  option  of  refusing  to  take,  as  at  Clie^s  hus 
must  always  take  when  you  can,  whatev»^r  be  the  Cv«ris« 
quence.     The  player  who  is  in  a  position  to  huff  his  aOver 
Bary  has  also  the  option  of  insisting  on  his  taking,  instea* 
of  standing  the  huti'.     When  one  party  huffs  the  other,  h 
preference  to  compelling  the  take,  he  does  not  replace  th% 
piece  his  adversary  moved ;  but  simply  removes  the  man 
huffed,  from  oft*  tlie  board,  and  then  plays  his  own  move 
Should  he,  liowever,  insist  upcm   his  adversary  taking  th^ 
niece,  instead  of  standing  the  huff',  then  the  pti^n  im[)r^>f 
erly  moved  must  lirst  be  replaced. 

To  give  another  example  of  huffing.  Suppose  a  wh»* 
man  to  be  placed  at  28,  and  three  black  men  at  2%  15,  an, 
6,  or  24,  16,  and  8,  with  unoccupied  intervals  Ue  wouU 
capture  all  three  men,  and  make  a  king,  or  bo  liuffed  fo) 
omitting  to  take  them  all ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  wit!" 
novices  to  take  one  man,  and  (►verlook  a  second  or  third 
''^en  7^?'/«^"  (i.  6.,  liable  to  be  taken.) 

When  either  of  the  men  reaches  one  of  the  extreiiU 
squares  of  the  board,  he  is,  as  already  indicated,  made  a 
king,  by  having  another  piece  i)ut  on,  which  is  calM 
crowning  him.  Tlie  king  can  move  or  take  both  forw.^rd 
or  backward;  keeping,  of  course,,  on  the  white  diagorals. 
Both  the  king  and  conunon  man  can  take  any  numb'jr  ol 
pieces  at  once  which  may  be  ^'' en  prise''''  at  one  move,  and 
both  are  equally  liable  to  be  huffed.  For  instance:  ii 
White,  by  reaching  one  of  tlie  back  squares  on  his  antago- 
nist's side,  say  No.  2,  liad  gained  a  king,  he  mighf,  u})on 
having  the  move,  and  the  black  pieces  (either  k'jig:j  or 
men)  being  conveniently  posted  at  No.  7,  16,  24,  28,  and 
14,  with  interinediate  blanks,  take  them  all  at  0M3  fell 
swoo}),  remaining  at  square  9.  But  such  a  coup  coiild 
hardly  happen  in  English  Draughts.  One  of  the  gicat  ob- 
jects  of  the  game,  even  at  its  vei'y  opening,  is  to  push  ol 
for  a  king;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  much  on  the  ele- 
mentary })art  of  the  science,  as  the  playing  througli  one  ol 
tlie  many  games  annexed,  from  the  numbers,  will  do  more 
in  the  way  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  Draughts,  than 
tlie  most  elaborate  tiieoi-eti<*al  exj)lanation. 

The  gam  i  is  won  by  him  who  can  tirst  succeed  in  f  ip- 
tuiing  or  blocking  U{)  all  his  adversary's  men,  so  thai  He 
lias  nothing  left  to  m  ve,  but  when  the  pieces  are  u:   ^e 
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dnced  tliat  each  player  lias   but  a  very  small  degree  of 
torce  remaining,  and,  being  ecjual  in  numbers,  neither  caii 
hope  to  make  any  clecided  impression  on  liis  antagonist 
the  game  is  relinquished  as  di-a\vn.    It  is  obvious  that  were 
this  not  the  case,  and  both  parties  had  one  or  two  king^, 
the  game  might  be  prohmged  day  and  night,  witli  the  same 
liopeless  chance  of  natural  tei  mination,  as  at  the  tirst  mo 
\nent  of  the  pieces  being  resolved  into  the  position  in  ques 
tion.    It  has  already  been  shown,  that  when  a  man  reaches 
one  of  the  squares  on  the  extreme  line  of  the  board,  he  13 
crowned  and  becomes  a  king-  but   there  is  another  point 
relative  to  this,  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand.     Tho 
man  thus  reaching  one  of  the  extreme  s(piares,  finishes  th- 
move  on   being  nuide   a  king,  and  cannot  take  any  pieo 
which  may  be  ^''  en  prised     lie  nmst  first  await  his  antag 
onist's  move,  and  should  he  omit  to  remove  or  fortify  ai 
exposed  piece,  it  may  tlien  be  taken.     To   exemplify  this, 
place  a   White  man  on  11,  and  Black  men  on  7  and  G: — 
White,  having  the  move,  takes  the  man,  an<l  demands  that 
his  own  man  should'  be  crowned  ;  but,  he  cannot  take  the 
man  on  6  at  the  same  move;  which  he  could  do  were  his 
piece  a  king  when  it  made  the  first  capture.     But  if  the 
piece  be  left  there  after  the  next  move,  he  nmst  take  it. 

In  particular  situations,  to  have  the  move  on  your  side, 
is  a  decisive  advantage.  This  is  a  matter  little  understood 
by  ordinary  players,  but  its  imj)()rtance  will  fully  appear 
by  studying  the  critical  situations.  To  have  the  move, 
signifies  your  occupying  that  position  on  the  board  which 
will  eventually  enable  you  to  force  your  adversary  into  a 
confined  situation,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  se- 
cuie?  to  yourself  the  last  move.  It  must,  however,  be 
obser\ed,  that  where  your  men  are  in  a  confined  state,  llit' 
move  r.  4ot  only  of  no  use  to  you,  but,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, ma^  occasion  the  loss  of  the  game.  To  know  in  any 
particular  situation  whether  you  have  the  move,  you  must 
number  the  men  and  the  squai'es,  and  if  the  men  are  even 
and  the  squares  odd,  or  the  squares  even  and  the  men  odd, 
you  have  the  move.  With  even  men  and  even  S(|uares,  01 
odd  men  and  odd  squares,  you  have  not  the  move.  This 
will  be  best  explained  by  an  example.  Look,  then,  at  the 
8t4i  critical  situation,  where  White  plays  first:  there  the 
adverse  men  are  even,  two  to  two  :  but  the  White  S(  pi  ares, 
oein^  five  in  number,  are  odd.     Tiie  squares  mav  be  thu« 
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reckoned — from  26,  fi  Wliite  king,  to  28,  a  Rlncl%  king,  arii 
tlirt'p,  viz.  31,  27,  and  24 — the  Wliite  sqnaree  between  o2, 
«.  Wiiite  man,  and  19,  a  Black  man,  are  two,  viz  27  and 
23.  Vou  may  reckon  more  wnya  tlian  one,  but  reckon 
wliich  w\ay  yon  will,  tlie  squares  will  still  be  found  odd, 
and  tlierefore  Wliite,  so  situated,'  has  the  move.  When 
vou  have  not  the  move,  you  must  endeavor  to  }>r()cure  ll 
)y  giving  man  for  man,  a  mode  of  play  fully  and  success 
ully  exemplified  in  this  treatise. 

Thei-e  is  anotlier  mode  which  will,  in  less  time  than  reck- 
"^ning  the  squares,  enable  you  to  see  who  has  the  move, 
/or  instance,  if  you  wish  to  know  whether  any  one  man 
of  youi's  has  the  move  of  any  one  man  of  your  adversary's, 
examine  the  situation  of  both,  and  if  you  find  a  Black 
square  on  the  right  angle,  under  his  man,  you  have  the 
move: — for  exami)le,  you  are  to  play  first,  and  youi*  White 
man  is  on  30,  when  your  adversary's  Black  man  is  on  3. 
In  this  situation,  you  will  find  the  right  angle  in  a  bl.-ick 
square  between  31  and  32,  immediately  under  3,  and  there- 
fore you  hav^e  the  move.  This  rule  will  apply  to  any  num- 
ber of  men,  and  holds  true  in  every  case. 

There  is  a  third  mode,  more  ingenious  still,  communicated 
by  Mr.  Mariin,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Count 
all  the  pieces  (of  both  colors)  standing  on  those  columns 
(not  diagonals)  which  have  a  white  square  at  the  bottom, 
and  if  the  number  be  odd,  and  White  has  to  play,  he  has 
tne  move;  if  the  number  be  even,  the  move  is  with  Black. 

it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  advantage  is  derived 
from  playing  first.  It  is  admitted,  that  he  who  plays  first 
has  not  the  move,  the  men  and  squares  being  then  both 
even;  but,  though  he  who  })lays  second  has  tJie  move,  il 
can  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  that  stage  of  the  game.  The 
truth  is,  that  when  the  cond)atants  continue  giving  man 
for  man,  the  move  will  alternately  belong  to  one  and  the 
Other.  The  first  player  will  have  it  at  odd  men,  at  11,  9, 
,  5,  3,  and  1  ;  the  second  i)layer  will  have  it  at  even  men, 
t  12,  10,  8,  6,  4,  and  2  ;  and  therefore  some  error  must 
be  connnitted,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  before  the  move 
can  be  forced  out  of  that  direction. 

To  play  over  the  games  in  this  work,  number  the  White 
squares  on  yom*  draught-board  from  1  lo  32,  and  remember 
that  in  our  diagram  the  Black  pieces  always  occujjy  tli9 
^r*it  twelve  squai*es.     The  abbreviations  are  so  obvi(.)u«j, 
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that  thej  ca.^not  need  explanation  ;  as  B.  for  Black,  W 
for  Wliite,  Var.  for  Variation,  &c.  Occasional!},  stars  (as- 
terisks) are  introduced,  to  point  out  the  move  causing  the 
loss  of  the  game.  The  learner  begins  with  the  first  gair« 
and  finding  the  leading  move  to  be  11 .15  (that  is,  from  11 
U)  15),  knows  that  Black  begins  the  game.  The  seconJ 
move  22.18  belongs  to  White,  and  the  game  is  thus  played 
out;  each  party  moving  alternately.  After  finishing  the 
game,  the  player  proceeds  to  examine  the  variations  to 
which  he  is  referred  by  the  letters  and  other  directions 
The  numerous  variations  on  some  particular  games,  acd 
the  conseiiuent  necessity  each  time  of  going  through  the 
leading  moves  up  to  tlie  point  at  which  the  variation  arises, 
will,  probably,  at  first,  occasion  some  little  fatigue;  but 
this  will  be  soon  forgotten  in  the  speedy  and  decided  im- 
provement found  to  be  derived  from  this  course  of  study. 
One  of  the  minor  advantages  resulting  from  a  numerous 
body  of  variations  is,  that,  in  tracing  them  out,  the  leading 
moves  are  so  frequently  repeated  that  they  become  indeli- 
bly tixed  in  the  mind  of  the  player;  who  thus  remembers 
winch  moves  are  to  be  shunned  as  dangerous  if  not  ruinous, 
and  which  moves  are  to  be  adopted  as  equally  sound  and 
scientiiic. 

As  10  general  advice  relative  to  draught-playing,  next  to 
nothing  can  be  learnt  from  a  volume  ot  such  instruction. 
The  various  modes  of  opening  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  examples.  Among  the  few  general  rules 
that  can  be  given  you  should  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  gen- 
erally better  to  keep  your  men  in  the  middle  of  the  board, 
than  to  play  them  to  the  side  squares,  as,  in  the  latter  case, 
one-half  of  their  power  is  cui-tailed.  And  when  you  have 
once  gained  an  advantage  in  the  number  of  your  pieces 
you  increase  the  proportion  by  exchanges;  but  in  forcing 
them  you  must  take  care  not  to  damage  your  position,  li 
you  are  a  clie-^s-player,  you  will  do  well  to  compare  the 
dniughts  in  their  march  and  mode  of  manoeuvring  with  the 
Pawns  at  Chess;  whicli,  as  well  as  the  Bishops,  or  other 
pieces,  are  seldom  so  strong  on  the  side  squares  as  in  the 
centre  of  the  board.  Accustom  yourself  t»)  play  slow  at 
tirst,  and,  if  a  beginner,  prefer  playing  with  those  who  will 
agree  to  allow  an  unconditional  tiUie  for  the  consideratioa 
of  a  difficult  position,  to  those  who  rigidly  ex.ict  the  ohs'tr  /- 
auce  of  the  sirict  law.      Never   loucii  a  man  vvith^>'^^  fiiov- 
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Ing  it,  and  do  not  permit  the  loss  of  a  few  games  to  ruffle 
your  temper,  but  rather  let  continued  defeat  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  greater  efforts  both  of  study  and  practice.  When 
one  player  is  decidedly  stronger  than  another,  he  should 
give  odds,  to  make  the  game  equally  interesting  to  both 
parties.  There  nmst  be  a  great  disparity  indeed  if  he  can 
jive  a  man,  but  it  is  very  common  to  give  ^ne  man  in  a 
ubber  of  three  games;  that  is,  in  one  of  the  three  games, 
ne  superior  player  engages  to  play  with  only  11  men  in- 
fetead  of  12.  Another  description  of  odds  consists  in  giv- 
ing  the  drawn  games;  that  is,  the  superior  player  allowa 
the  weaker  party  to  reckon  as  won,  all  games  he  draws. 
Never  i)lay  with  a  better  player  without  offering  to  take 
such  odds  as  he  may  choose  to  give.  If  you  find  yourself, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  superior  to  your  adversary,  that  you 
feel  no  amusement  in  playing  even,  offer  liim  odds,  and 
should  he  refuse,  cease  playing  with  him  unless  he  will  play 
for  a  stake ;  the  losing  which,  for  a  few  games  in  succession, 
will  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and  make  him  willing  to 
receive  the  odds  you  offer.  Follow  the  rules  of  the  game 
most  rigorously,  and  compel  your  antagonist  to  do  the 
same ;  without  which.  Draughts  are  mere  child's  play.  If 
you  wish  to  improve,  play  with  better  players,  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  as  you  can  beat ;  and  take  every  opportunity 
of  looking  on  when  fine  players  are  engaged.  Never  touch 
the  squares  of  the  board  with  your  linger,  as  some  do,  from 
the  supposition  that  it  assists  their  powers  of  calculation, 
and  accustom  yourself  to  play  your  move  off-hand  when 
you  have  once  made  up  your  mind :  without  hovering  with 
your  fingers  over  the  board  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  lookers-on.  While  you  play,  do 
Qot  fall  into  the  vulgar  liabit  of  incessantly  chattel  ing  nou- 
isense;  and  show  no  impatience  at  your  adversary,  should 
he  be  a  little  slow.  Finally,  bear  in  mind  what  may  well 
bo  termed  the  three  golden  rules  to  be  observed  in  playing 
games  of  calculation :  Firstly,  to  avoid  all  boasting  and 
loud  talking  about  your  skill ;  sece)ndly,  to  lose  with  good 
temper;  and,  thirdly,  to  win  with  silence  and  modesty. 

Liiws  of  the  Game. — 1.  The  first  move  of  eacli  game  is  to 
be  taken  by  the  players  in  turn,  whether  the  game  be  woe 
or  drawn.  For  tiie  move  in  the  first  game  at  each  sitting; 
the  players  must  cast  or  draw  lots,  as  they  must  for  th< 
men,  which  are,  however,  to  be  changed  every  game,  so 
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tha^,  eacli  player  shall  use  the  black  and  white  alternately*. 
Whoever  gains  the  choice  may  either  play  first,  or  call  upon 
his  adversary  to  do  so. 

2.  You  must  not  point  over  the  board  with  your  finger, 
>or  do  any  thing  which  may  interrupt  your  adversary's 
ull  and  continued  view  of  the  game. 

3.  At  any  part  of  the  game  you  may  adjust  the  men 
T)roperly  on  the  squares,  by  previously  intimating  your  in- 
dention to  your  adversary.  This  in  polite  society  is  usually 
done  by  saying  ^'  J 'adoube."  But  after  they  are  so  adjusted, 
if  you  touch  a  man,  it  being  your  turn  to  play,  you  nmst 
play  him  in  one  direction  or  other  if  practicable ;  and  if 
you  move  a  man  so  far  as  to  be  in  any  part  visible  over  the 
angle  of  an  open  square,  that  move  must  be  completed,  al- 
though by  moving  it  to  a  difi:erent  square  you  might  have 
taken  a  piece,  for  the  omission  of  which  you  incur  hutfing. 
The  rule  is  ^'  touch  and  move."  No  penalty,  however,  is 
attached  to  your  touching  any  man  which  cannot  be 
played. 

4.  In  the  case  of  your  standing  the  hufi*,  it  is  optional  on 
the  part  of  your  adversary  to  take  your  capturing  piece, 
whether  man  or  king,  or  to  compel  you  to  take  the  piece 
or  pieces  of  his,  which  you  omitted  by  the  hufi:".  The  ne- 
cessity of  this  law  is  evident,  when  the  young  player  is 
shown  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  sacrifice  two  or  three  men 
n\  succession,  for  the  power  of  making  some  decisive  ''  coiipy 
Were  this  law  difierent,  the  players  nnght  take  the  tirst 
Dian  so  ofi'ered,  and  on  the  second's  being  placed  *''' en 
prise^^^  might  refuse  to  capture,  and  thus  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  game  (which  consists  in  the  brilliant  results  arising 
from  scientific  calculation),  by  quietly  standing  the  hufiT. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  on  the  principle  of 
"touch  and  move,"  the  option  ceases  the  moment  the  huff- 
ing party  has  so  far  made  his  election  as  to  touch  the  piece 
he  is  entitled  to  remove.  After  a  player  entitled  to  hufif 
has  moved  without  taking  his  adversary,  he  caimot  remedy 
the  omission,  unless  his  adversary  should  still  neglect  to 
take  o^  to  change  the  position  of  the  piece  concerned,  and 
80  leave  the  opportunity.  It  does  not  matter  how  long  a 
piece  has  remained  '''- en  prise^^''  it  may  at  any  thne  either 
be  hufied  or  the  adversary  be  compelled  to  take  it.  Whei» 
several  pieces  are  taken  at  one  move,  they  must  not  be  re 
moved  from  the  board  until  the  capturing  piece  has  arrivet' 
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at  its  destination ;  the  opposite  course  may  lead  to  dispi?tefl, 
especially  in  Polish  Draughts.  The  act  of  huffing  is  not 
reckoned  as  a  move,  a  *^  huff  and  a  move"  go  together 

6.  h\  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play,  you  delay  moving 
above  three  minutes,  your  adversary  may  require  you  tG 
play ;  and  should  you  not  move  within  five  minutes  after 
being  so  called  upon,  you  lose  the  game;  vv^hich  your  ad- 
Tersary  is  adjudged  to  have  won,  through  your  improper 
delay. 

6.  When  you  are  in  a  situation  to  take  on  either  of  two 
forward  diagonals,  you  may  take  which  way  you  please; 
without  regard  (as  in  Pohsh  Draughts)  to  the  one  capture 
comprising  greater  force  than  the  other.  For  example,  il 
one  man  is  ''  en  prise'''  one  way  and  two  another,  you  may 
take  either  the  one  or  the  two,  at  your  option. 

7.  During  the  game,  neither  party  can  leave  the  room 
without  mutual  agreement;  or  the  party  so  leaving  for- 
feits the  game.  Such  a  rule,  however,  could  only  be  car- 
ried out  with  certain  limitations. 

8.  When,  at  ihe  end  of  the  game,  a  small  degree  of  force 
alone  remains,  the  j)layer  appearing  the  stronger  may  be  re- 
quired to  win  the  game  in  a  certain  number  of  moves;  and, 
if  he  cannot  do  this,  the  game  must  be  abandoned  as  drawn. 
Suj^pose  that  three  Black  kings  and  two  WMiite  kings  were 
the  only  pieces  remaining  on  the  board;  the  Wliite  insists 
that  his  adversary  shall  win  or  relinquish  the  game  aa 
drawn,  after  forty*  moves  (at  most)  have  been  played  by 
each  player.  The  moves  to  be  computed  from  that  point 
at  which  notice  was  given,  if  two  kings  remain  oi)posed 
to  one  king  only,  the  moves  must  not  exceed  twenty  on 
each  side.  The  number  of  moves  once  claimed,  they  are 
not  to  be  exceeded,  even  if  one  more  would  win  the  game. 
A  move,  it  sl.^ould  be  observed,  is  not  ccmplete  until  both 
tides  have  played  ;  therefore,  twenty  movos,  so  called,  con- 
sist of  twenty  on  each  side.  In  giving  the  odds  of  "  th<i 
draw,"  the  game  must,  however,  be  played  to  a  more  ad- 
Tanced  state  than  is  required  in  any  other  case.  When,  in 
such  a  game,  the  situations  become  so  e(pial  that  no  ad- 
vantage can  betaken,  he  who  gives  the  draw  shall  not  oc- 
casion any  unnecessary  delay  by  uselessly  rei)eating  the 
wauie  manoeuvres;  but  shall  force  his  adversary  cut  of  hii 

•  We  think  half  the  number  would  be  better. 
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Btrong  position,  or,  after  at  most  twenty  moves,  lose  the 
game  through  its  being  declared  drawn. 

9.  Bystanders  are  forbidden  to  make  any  remarks  what- 
ever relative  to  the  game,  until  that  game  shall  be  played 
out.  Should  the  players  be  contending  for  a  bet  or  stake, 
and  the  spectator  say  any  tiling  that  can  be  construed  into 
the  slightest  approach  to  warning  or  intimation,  that  spec- 
tator shall  pay  all  bets  pending  on  the  losing  side,  should 
that  side  win  which  has  received  the  intimation. 

10.  Should  any  dispute  occur  between  the  players,  not 
satisfactorily  determined  by  the  printed  rules,  the  question 
must  be  mutually  referred  to  a  third  party,  whose  decision 
shall  be  considered  final.  Of  course,  should  a  })layer  com- 
mit any  breach  of  the  laws,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
penalty,  his  adversary  is  justified  in  clain:iing  the  game  with- 
out playing  it  out. 

11.  lvesi)ecting  a  false  move,  such  as  giving  a  common 
man  the  move  of  a  king,  or  any  other  impropriety  of  the 
same  sort,  the  law  varies  in  difi:erent  countries  as  to  the 
penalty  to  be  exacted  by  the  opposite  party.  We  cannot 
but  suppose  that  such  mistakes  are  unintentional,  and  con- 
sider it  sufficient  penalty,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  piece 
touched  must  be  moNcd  to  whichever  sijuare  the  adversary 
chooses;  or  he  has  the  option  of  allowing  the  fdse  move 
to  stand,  if  more  to  his  advantage.  Should  the  piece  be 
unable  tc  move  at  all,  that  par"  '^f  the  penalty  cannot  be 
intiicted. 

12.  The  rule  (almost  universal  with  English  Draughts)  is 
to  play  on  the  white  squares.  The  exception  (limited  we 
believe  to  Scotland)  is  to  play  on  the  'black.  When,  there- 
fore, players  are  pledged  to  a  match,  without  any  [)reviuus 
agreement  as  to  which  squares'  are  to  be  played  on,  whit« 
nnist  be  taken  as  the  law.  The  color  of  the  squares,  ex 
cep^.ing  so  far  as  habit  is  concerned,  makes  no  diliercnc* 
In  their  relative  position  on  the  board. 

In  all  cases,  a  player  refusing  to  take,  to  play,  or  to  rem- 
ply  with  any  of  the  rules,  loses  the  game.  Hence  the  say-* 
ing,  "  Whoever  haves  the  game  loses  it." 

11 
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EXAMPLES  OF  GAMES,  FROM  STURGES. 


AME  I. 

il.l5 
E2.18 
16.22 
85.18 

8.11  Var. 
^9.25 

4.  8 
25.22 
12.16 
24.20 
10.15 
27.24* 
16.19 
23.16 
15.19 
24  15 

9.14 
18.  9 
11.25 
32.27 

5.14 
27.28 

6.10 
16.12 

8.11 
28.24 
25.29 
30.25 
29.22 
26.17 
11.15 
20.16 
15.18 
24.20 
18.27 
SI.  24 
14.18 
16.11 

7.16 
80.11 
18.23 
11.  8 
23.27 

8.  4 
27.31 


4.  8* 

31.27 
24.20 
27.23 
8.11 
23.18 
11.  8 
18.15 
B.  wins. 

Var. 

12.16 
29.25 

8.11 
24.20 
10.15 
25.22 

4.  8 
21.17 

7.10 
17.14 
10.17 
22.13 
15.22 
26.17 

8.12A. 
27.24 

3.  7 
30.25 

7.10 
24.19  B. 
10.14 
17.10 

6.24 
13.   6D. 

1.10  E. 
28.19 

2.  6 
31.26  G. 
11.15 
20.11 
15.24 
23.19 
10. ;4 
26.22 

6.   9 


25.21 

9.13 
11.  7 
W.  wins. 

A. 

9.14 
17.10 

6.15 
27.24 

8.12 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

5.  9 
13.   6 

1.10 
32.28 

3.  7 
28.24 
10.14 
31.26 
14.18 
Drawn 

B. 

25.21 
10.14 
17.10 

6.15 
13.   6 

2..  9 
24.19 
15.24 
28.19 

9.14 
19.15 
11.27 
20.11 

1.  6 
32.23 

6.  9 
23.19 
14.17 
21.14 

9.18 


11.  7 

18.22 

7.  3 

5.  9 
3.  7 
9.13 
7.10 

22.25 C 

10.14 

25.29 

31.27 

29.25 

Drawn, 

C. 
13.17 
10.14 
17.21 
14.17 
22.25 
17.22 
25.29 
22.26 
29.25 
31.27 
W.  wins, 

D. 

28.19 

9.14 
25.22 

2.  6 
22.18 

6.10 
18.   9 

5.14 
13.  9 
14.17 

9.  6 
10.14 

6.  2 
17.22 
19.15 
11.27 
20.11 
Drawn. 


E. 

2.  9 

28.19 

9.14 

25.22 

1.  6 
32.28 

6.   9F, 
31.27 

9.13 
27.24 
13.17 
22.18 
14.17 
23.18 
16.28 
24.19 
W.  wv% 

F. 

6.10 

28.24 

5.  9 
31.27 

9.13 
22.18 
13.17 
18.  9 
17.22 

9.  f 
22.26 

6.  2 
26.31 

2.  7 
10.14  ■ 
19.15 
11.18 
20.11 
31.26 
23.19 
26.23 
24.20 
23.32 

7.10 
32.27 
10.17 


♦  These  asterisks,  wherever  they  occur,  denote  the  moves  whic* 
M  lofld  of  the  game. 
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27.24 

82.28 

GAME  3. 

10.  7 

23.19 

20.16 

2.  7 

11.15 

18.23 

11.16 

2i.   8 

30.25 

22.18 

7.  3 

26.23 

17.14 

7.11 

15.22 

23.27 

6.   9 

12.19 

25.21 

25.18 

3.  7 

13.   6 

14.16 

18.22 

8.11 

14.18 

2.   9 

8.12 

26.17 

29.25 

7.11 

21.17 

W.  wius 

11.15 

4.   8 

27.31 

Drawn 

20.16 

25.22 

11.16 

G. 

15.18 

12.16 

31.27 

B. 

«5.22 

24.20 

24.19 

16.20 

17.13 

6.   9 

18.22 

16.20 

18.22 

11.16 

82.28 

27.24 

28.24  Var.  1 

B.  wins. 

28.24 

9.13 

22.26 

8.12 

1.  5 

28.24 

19.15 

32.28 

Var.  1. 

32.28 

10.14 

12.19 

10.15 

19.15 

7.11 

31  26 

13.   9 

19.10 

10.19 

26.22 

13.17 

6.22 

7.14 

23.16 

11.15 

22.13 

15.   6 

30.25 

9.14 

B.  win*. 

14.17 

1.10 

11.16 

18.   9 

19.15 

24.   6 

18.15 

5.14 

Var.  2, 

11.27 

Drawn 

3.   8 

16.12 

17.14 

B.  wins. 

22.17 

11.15 

11.15 

Var. 

14.18 

27.23 

21.17 

GAME  2. 

9.13 

23.14 

6.10 

16.19 

11.15 

17.14 

9.18 

31.27 

31.26 

24.20 

16.19 

26.23 

8.11 

2.   6 

8.11 

23.16 

6.   9 

22.17 

17.13 

22.18 

8.12 

23.14 

15.18 

12.16 

15.22 

14.10 

9.18 

80.25 

25.21 

25.18 

7.23A 

15.10 

2.   6  A. 

18.23 

4.   8 

16.  7 

8.11 

23.19  B. 

Drawn. 

29.25 

2.11 

10.  7  Var.  2 

11.15 

10.15 

26.10 

11.15 

28.24 

GAME  4L 

25.22 

6.15 

7.  3 

6.   9 

11.15 

12.16 

28.24 

2.  7 

17.13 

22.18 

21.17 

5.   9 

3.19 

1.   6 

15.22 

7.10Var. 

27.23 

16.32 

26.22 

25.18 

17.13 

1.   6 

24.19 

7.11 

8.11 

8.12 

31.26 

32.27 

19.16 

29.25 

28  24 

6.10 

31.24 

3.  7 

4.   8 

9  14 

32.28 

20.27 

24.19 

25.22 

15     9 

3.  7 

17.14 

'  15.31 

12.16 

5.14 

23.19 

27.31 

22.   8 

24.20 

23.19 

W.  wins. 

21.17 

W.  wins. 

10.14 

16.23 

31.26 

27.24 

26.19 

A. 

25.21 

A. 

8.12 

&.   8 

12.19 

26.22 

1.   6 

24.19 

81.26 

27.23 

17.13 

17.13 

7.10 

15.18 

7.14 

22.17 

11.15 

32.27 

22.15 

23.  7 

14.10 

28.24 

9.18 

11.18 

'  W.  wins. 

17.14 

7.11 

18.  9 
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5.14 

14.17 

C. 

10.1a             i 

B0.9t 

22.18 

21.14 

30.26 

21.17 

11. r 

1.  5 

10.26 

9.14 

7.10 

i.'>.l 

18.   9 

31.22 

10.   6 

27.24 

7.2 

5.14 

7.10 

3.   8 

8.12 

£5.2i 

19.15  A. 

30.25 

24.20 

17.13 

18.21 

11.18 

10.14 

8.11 

9.14 

27.11 

20.11 

25.21 

6.   1 

18.   9 

25.30 

18.22 

13.17 

11.15 

5.14  (  Var 

11.   8 

26.17 

22.13 

1.   6 

24.19^  1,  2, 

30.26 

13.22 

6.   ft 

15.19 

15.24  (&  3. 

8.   3 

11.  8 

Drawn. 

20.16 

28.19 

26.23 

22.25 

18.23 

14.17 

3.   8 

8.  4 

26.22 

32.27 

23.18 

25.20 

B. 

23.26 

10.14 

8.11 

4.   8 

11.  7 

16.11 

27.24  Var.  4 

10.14 

2.  7 

6.   9 

26.30 

3.  7 

24.19 

23  19 

13.  6 

11.  7 

30.25  Var.  5 

18.23 

29  25 

23.27 

30.26 

6.  9 

11.16 

27.24 

31.24 

B.  wins. 

13.  6 

14.17 

14.18 

10.15 

1.10 

21.14 

21.17 

19.10 

D. 

22.13 

6.10 

25.22 

12.19 

16.12 

14.18 

14.  7 

17.13 

24.15 

10.14 

23.14 

2.20 

18.23 

18.   9 

1.  5 

16.30 

19.15 

8.  4 

28.24 

26.23 

25.21 

1.  6 

10.14 

14.18 

5.   1 

10.17 

B.  winek 

24.20 

24.19  C. 

23.19 

21.14 

22.18 

18.23 

1.   6 

30.25 

Var.  2, 

4.   8 

19.16 

19.15 

14.  9 

30.25 

18.22 

9.14 

6.   2 

11.15  Vai   6 

14.17 

:o.i6 

10.   6 

15.11 

9.  6 

25.21 

22.18 

23.27 

2.  6 

2.  9 

3.  7 

8.11 

6.   1 

3.  7 

13.  6 

21.14 

7.10 

14.10 

6.10 

15.18 

10.17 

28.24B 

80.25 

14.18 

6.  2 

24  19 

14.17 

27.31 

10.  3 

7.10 

15.24 

24.20 

25.21 

18.14 

2.  6 

28.19 

10.14 

31.26 

12.  8 

10.14 

7.10 

11.  8 

21.17D 

B.  wins. 

6.   9 

32.27 

17.22 

26.23 

25.21 

17.21 

8,11 

17.13 

GAME  5 

31.26 

22.18 

14.17 

10.14 

11.15 

14.17 

21.25 

11.  8 

r.  6 

22.18 

Drawn. 

18.15 

17.21 

23.19 

15.22 

11.18 

B.  wills. 

16.12 

25.18 

Var.  1. 

20.11 

19.15 

8.11 

23.19 

25.30 

5.   1 

29.25 

16.23 

23.  7 

A. 

15.10 

4.   8 

26.19 

B.  wini 

27.24 

1.  6 

25.22 

3.  7 

3.  7 

10.   6 

12.16 

31.27 

Var.  3. 

t6.22 

B.  wins. 

24.20 

14.18 

31.27 

imADGHTS. 
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1.  6 

B. 

Var.  4. 

17.26 

14.17 

28.19  A. 

27.18 

22.18 

31.22 

25.29 

16.23 

16.19 

1.   5 

14.17 

17.14 

27.  9 

32.27  C 

18.   9 

22.18 

29.25 

5.14 

6.  9 

5.14 

17.22 

14.10 

24.19 

20.16 

19.15 

19.15 

25.22 

15.24 

11.20 

11.18 

16.19 

10.14 

28.19 

18.11 

20.11 

15.   8 

23.27 

11.15 

10.15 

12.16 

19.28 

14.10 

82.28 

22.17 

27.24 

18.14 

22.17 

15.24 

8.  7 

18.27 

28.32 

31.26 

28.19 

11.  8 

24.20 

8.   3 

27.32 

8.  8 

7.10 

27.32 

7.11 

26.23 

26,23 

8.   3 

31.27 

23.19 

32.28 

14.17 

9.14 

32.23 

32.27 

23.19 

22.18 

3.  8 

26.12 

3.  8 

28.32 

17.22 

14.21 

17.22 

2.  7 

B.  wins. 

B.  wins. 

8.11 

11.   8 

8.15 

6.  9 

14.18 

7.10 

E. 

B.  wins. 

8.  4 

14.  7 

9.  5 

A. 

18.23 

6.  9 

22.18 

C. 

4.  8 

B.  wins. 

31.26 

23.18 

22.17 D» 

22.26 

11.15 

14.23 

15.31 

30.25 

Var.  6. 

5.   1 

26.19 B. 

24.  8 

26.30 

25.22t 

7.11 

16.23 

5.  9 

25.22 

9.   6E. 

1.  5 

27.18 

30.25 

30.25 

2.  9 

12.16 

;o.i4 

31.26 

22.17 

13.   6 

13.   9 

'8.   9 

B.  wins. 

25.21 

22.18 

16.19 

5.14 

17.14 

6.  2F. 

B.  wins. 

80.26 

D. 

21.17 

18.23 

12.16 

26.23 

14.  9 

2.   6 

F. 

26.23 

19.26 

17.14 

li.l5 

31.26 

14.17 

30.23 

Drawn. 

6.   2 

11.15 

24.19 

10.14 

7.11 

6.  2 

15  24 

18.   9 

Var.  6. 

2.   6 

7.11 

28.12 

5.14 

22.18 

15.18 

2.  6 

17.26 

23.19 

1.  5 

6.10 

18.14 

23.18 

6.10 

18.  9 

18.22 

26.23 

6.10 

32.27 

5.14 

10.14 

12.16 

H  winsw 

B.  wins. 

26.22 

22.25 

B.  wina. 
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LOSING  GAME. 

Tnifi  game,  which  is  lively  and  amusing,  may  for  vari- 
ety's sake  be  occasionally  played.  Although  not  ranked 
as  scientific,  it  has  its  niceties,  and  requires  cousiderabk 
attention  and  management. 

11* 
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The  player  vvho  first  gets  rid  of  all  his  men  whip.  \h€ 
game.  Your  constant  object  therefore  is  to  force  your  ad- 
versary to  take  as  many  pieces  as  possible,  and  to  compel 
him  to  make  kings,  which  is  accomplished  by  opening  your 
game  freely,  especially  the  back  squares.  Huffing,  and  the 
^ther  rules,  apply  equally  to  this  game. 


CEITIOAL   POSITIONS,    TO   BE   WON   OR   LRAWN    BY   SCIENTIFIC 

PLAY. 

"^^^  Throughout  these  Critical  Situations,  the  White  are 
Bujiposed  to  have  occupied  the  lower  half  of  the  board* 
their  men  are,  consequently,  moving  upwards. 

^o.  1.  No.  2. 

WTiite  to  move  and  win.*  White  to  move  and  win. 


No.  3. 
White  to  move  and  draw.f 


No.  4. 

Either  to  move.  W.  win. 


♦  This  situation  occurs  in  a  great  number  of  games,  and  ought  to  be  waU 
Understood. 

t  Tliis  situation  often  occurs  when  each  player  has  equal  men  on  differexit 
parts  of  the  board;  Black,  1  owever,  not  being  able  to  extricate  those  mei^ 
Si  becomes  a  draw 
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Ko.  5. 
White  to  move  and  win. 


No.  7. 

Either  to  move,  B.  win.f 


ISTo.  9. 
White  to  move  and  win. 


No.  6. 

White,  to  m,ove  and  draw,* 


No.  8. 

White  to  move  and  unn. 


No.  10. 
Black  to  move  and  toin. 


»o 


This  situation,  though  apparently  simple,  snould  be  noted. 

White  loses  through  being  unable  to  keep  the  comniAnd  of  sqnar*  90 
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No.  11. 

W7dte  to  move  and  win. 


No.  12. 

White  to  move  and  draw. 


mm(9) 


No.  13. 

WTiite  to  move  and  win. 


No.  14. 

WTiite  to  move  and  win. 


No.  15. 

B.  to  move.  W.  to  win.* 


No.  16. 

White  to  move  and  toitk 


!©■• 


®H®1 


l@l 


Similar  endings,  ofUo  occur. 
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TWELVE   iiRIGINAL   CKITICAL   POSITIONlii^  BT   B.   MAKTIN, 


No.  1. 
White  to  move  and  win. 


No.  3. 

WTiite  to  move  and  win. 


No.  2. 

White  to  move  a/nd  win 


No.  4. 

Wliite  to  move  and  loin. 


No.  5. 

White  to  moce  and  win. 


•  ■  •  ■  • 


•■^■.o 


No.  6. 

White  to  mx)ve  and  draw. 


O 


om 


.*#Mtf6  to  mo^  unul  trifi. 


!■•)■    I 


^■o 


1®H(§ 


No.  9. 

'^'htte  to  mow  <>»<{  <o<n. 


.•■• 


o 


No,  m 

TF%ito  to  mow  cmd  w*/*^. 


No.  11. 

WM:t6  to  move  and  win. 


■•■•■• 


No.  12. 


•■_• 


O 


•■^ 
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SOLUTIONS    OF    THE    FOREGOING    ORITIOAl     POSITIONS. 


Vo.  1. 

27.23 

23.18 

No.  8. 

24.27 

No.  14 

27.32 

8.   3 

29.25 

32.27 

15.18 

26.22 

28.24 

23.18 

26.30 

28.32 

3.   8 

12.19 

23  18 

3.   8 

27.24 

18.15 

22.15 

24  28  A 

18.15 

No.  5. 

19.28 

8.12 

19.23 

16.15 

24.19 

26.23 

28.32 

2-0. 16 

28.24 

No.  2. 

15.24 

27.24 

23.27 

82.28 

30.26 

30.26 

No.  9. 
13.   9 

6.13 
15.   6 

2.   9 
19.15 

7.11 
15.10 
11.15 
28.24 

8.11 
10.   6 
15.18 
24.19 

15.11 

25.21 

24.27 

27.23 

21.30 

24.28 

17.22 

15  .i8 

19.15 

6.   9 

32.27 

21.17 

12.16 

23.30 

28.32 

27.32 

28.32 

15.19 

No.  6. 

27.24 

17.  U 

27.24 

21.25 

27.24 

32.28 

32.27 

18.15 

22.29 

18.15 

24.19 

15.11 

24.28 

30.26 

24.20 

28.32 

15.11 

29.25 

15.11 

11.15 

16.19 

26.31 

20.24 

32.28 

No.  15 

82.27 

25.22 

19.23 

15.18 

13.17 

28.32 

31.27 

24.20 

28.32 

30.26 

27.31 

22.18 

18.23 

5.   9 

19.23 

27.32 

No.  7. 

32.28 

12.   8 

11.15 

18.23 

31.27 

23.27 

9.13 

82.28 

32.28 

22.18 

28.32 

26.30 

15.19 

23.27 

27.24 

No.  10. 

19.23 

17.22 

28.32 

18.15 

12.16 

32.28 

S.  4 

A 

19.23 

24.27 

24.20 

13.17 

12.16 

32.28 

23.19 

15.10 

See  No.  1. 

4.   8 

18.15 

27.24 

20.11 

17.21 

16.20 

See  No.  1. 

19  16 

10.   1 

No.  12. 
15.11 

3.   8 
10.15 

8.   3 
15.19 
12.   8 

8.11 

15.18 

24.20 

11.  7 

22.25 

24.19 
82.28 

No.  3. 
7.10 
9.13 
10.14 
13.   9 
14.10 

15.11 

20.24 

No.  11. 

11.15 
25.29 

19.16 

16.20 

26  23 

15.18 

18.23 
16.11 

24.27 
11.15 

32.28 
27.32 

29.25 
30.26 

23.19 

27.31 

28.24 

11.  8 

20.24 

32.28 

28.32 

32.27 

24.20 

No.  13. 

No.  U 

8.11 

No.  4. 

15.19 

23.19 

18.22 

17.22 

82  27 

27.23 

27.20 

20.24 

17.26 

18  25 

11.  8 

25.29 

28.32 

19.15 

27.31 

27.23 

BOLUTI 

3NS   OF   M] 

R.   MARTIN 

's  12  ORi: 

nOAL   POS] 

TI0N8. 

Ko.  1. 

30.16 

No.  2. 

20.18 

5.   9 

22.18 

10.  6 

12.19 

15.11 

17.21 

6.   1 

17  ,21 

1.10 

2.   6 

8.15 

18.22 

9.13 

6.10 

82.27 

24.20      1 

1.   5 

1.   6 

13  17 

23.32 

W.  wins. 

15.24     1 

10.   6 

21.17 

le  21 
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17.22 
10. U 
22.25 
23.26 
25.29 
26.30 
W,  wins. 

No.  3. 
26.22 
17  26 
19.15 
11.27 
24.22 
W.  wins. 

No.  4. 
19.23 
26.10 

6.15 
18.  6 

1.26 


80.23 

15.22 
W.  wins. 

No.  5. 
19.16 
12.19 
15.10 

6.15 
14.10 

7.23 
27.18 
20.27 
32.  7 

3.10 
18.  4 
W.  wins. 

No.  6. 
19.24 
11.15 
24.28 


15.18 
22.26 
31.22 
28.32 
18.27 
32.23 
Draw. 

No.  7. 
24.27 
31.24 
13.17 
22.13 
16.19 
24.15 
7.10 
15.  6 
W.  wins. 

No.  8. 
2.  7 
3.10 


19.24 
20.27 
11.16 
12.19 
17.13 
10.17 
13.15 

W.  wins. 


No.  9. 
9.  6 

1.10 
30.26 
21.30 
24.20 
30.23 
20.  4 
18.25 
27.  2 

W.  wins. 


No.  U. 
15.11 

8.15 
30.25 
21.30 
20.16 
12.19 
23.16 
30.23 
27.  2 

W.  wins, 


No.  11. 

8.12 
16.11 

7.16 
20.11 
10.15 
11.  8 
15.19 
23.:  S 


12.1* 

8.  4 
19.24 

W.  wins 


No.  la 
15.10 
26.19 

5.  1 
17.26 
27.24 
20:27 
10.  7 

3.10 
18.15 
11.18 

1.  6 

2.  9 
18.16 

W.  win*. 


POLISH  DRAUGHTS. 


1  ■  2 


m  9  ■  lu  ■ 


11  ^  12  ^  18  ^  14  ^  15 


36  M  87  ^  38  ^  89  «  40 


Tins  variety  is  played  with  a  table  divided  mt»i  oot 
hundred  squares,  fifty  of  each  color,  and  witli  fort>  counters 
(called  indifferently  either  pieces,  pawns,  or  men),  one- 
half  black  and  the  other  white,  each  player  having  twenty 
of  one  color.  (In  Germany,  however,  Polish  Draughts  is 
now  frequently  played  on  the  ordinary  board,  with   the 
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flsnal  complement  of  twenty-four  pieces.)  The  coimiers 
are  moved  forwards,  as  in  the  English  gam^,  and  u[)oc  the 
Bame  system,  namely,  ohliquely  from  square  to  square ;  hut 
in  taking,  they  move  in  the  Polish  game  either  backwards 
or  forwards.  The  kings,*  too,  have  the  privilege  of  passing 
over  several  squares,  and  even  the  whole  length  of  the 
diagonal,  when  the  passage  is  free,  at  one  niove^  which 
vastly  adds  to  the  amount  of  combinations. 

It  is  usual  both  in  Fiance  and  England  to  arrange  th(j 
counters  on  the  white  squares;  but  they  may  by  con.ent 
be  placed  on  the  black.  The  color  ad()[)ted  is  a  mattiT  o/ 
indill'erence,  excepting  that  the  black  i)ieces  are  not  sjch 
quite  so  well  on  their  own  color  as  the  white  on  theirs. 

The  table  is  so  placed,  that  each  of  the  jdayers  has  t 
double  corner  of  tlie  color  played  on,  to  his  right,  viz., 
the  squares  numbered  45  and  50.  The  board,  in  tirst  pla- 
cing the  pieces,  is  divided  into  two  portions  :  that  occupied 
by  the  black  counters,  com})rising  the  twenty  squares, 
from  1  to  20,  and  that  occupied  by  the  white,  comprising 
those  numbered  from  31  to  50,  leaving  between  them  two 
rows  of  squares  unoccupied,  upon  which  the  first  moves 
take  place. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  Englisii  game  are  with  a 
few  additions  eipially  ai)plicable  to  the  Polish.  We  have 
therefoi-e  merely  to  give  the  dire^'.ti'>ns  for  playing,  and  the 
two  or  three  additional  rules  which  belong  peculiarly  to 
this  variety. 

The  march  of  the  pawn,  as  already  observed,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  English  game,  with  this  addition,  that  when  thera 
are  [)ieces  en  prise  (but  not  else)  the  taking  pawn  ma^ 
move  backwards.  Thus,  White  having  a  pawn  at  25,  and 
Black  unsupported  pawns  at  20,  9,  8,  17,  27,  88,  and  3*J» 
White  having  the  move  would  take  them  all,  and  tinish  at 
Nquare'34.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  coivp  Whitti 
9asses  a  crowning  square  at  3,  but  he  does  not  therefore 
become  entitled  to  be  made  a  king,  nor  has  he  tlie  optioi! 
jf  stopping  en  route^  but  nmst  go  on  to  the  termination  m 
his  move  at  34  or  be  hutfed. 

The  piece  which  captures,  whether  pawn  or  king,  can 

♦  In  the  Polish  game,  almost  the  only  one  played  on  the  Continent,  th« 
crowned  piece  is  called  a  queen,  instead  of  kin^^*.  Indeed  the  coninion  nam« 
for  iraughts  is  Dajiun  (women),  it  follows  therefore  uat'.iraliy  that  tba 
principal  piece  should  he  a  queeu. 

12 
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not  in  the  course  of  one  coup  repass  any  covered  square 
which  it  has  leaped  over,  but  must  halt  behind  that  piece 
which,  but  for  this  restriction,  would  be  en  prise.  For 
example,  suppose  White  to  have  a  pawn  upon  22,  82.  33 
and  37,  with  a  king  at  43,  and  Black  a  pawn  at  3,  4,  9,  an^i 
19,  with  kings  at  10  and  13.  Tlie  black  queen  at  13  takes 
the  four  pawns'  22,  37,  43,  and  33,  and  must  stop  at  28, 
which  he  would  have  to  touch  in  preparing  to  take  32,  but 
is  prohibited  from  going  to  square  37  in  consequence  ol 
having  passed  over  it  before.  A  square  which  is  vacant 
may  be  passed  or  repassed  several  times  in  the  course  oi 
one  coup^  provided  no  piece  is  passed  over  a  second  time. 
It  is  the  intricacy  of  such  moves  which  renders  the  rule 
imperative  that  the  pieces  taken  be  not  removed  till  the 
capturing  pawn  is  at  its  destination  or  "  en  repos."  The 
white  pawn  at  32  then  takes  the  black  pawn  jeopardized 
at  28,  as  well  as  the  pieces  at  19  and  10,  making  a  king. 

As  regards  huffing  at  this  game,  the  ])layer  is  bound  to 
take  the  greatest  number  of  pieces  where  he  has  the  choice, 
notwithstanding  tlie  smaller  number  may  be  most  to  his 
advantage;  and  failing  to  do  so,  he  may  be  hulfed  or  com- 
pelled to  take  at  the  option  of  his  adversary.  Thus  if  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  three  pawns  en  prise.,  and  on  llie 
other  two  kings,  you  are  compelled  to  take  the  pawns,  but 
were  there  only  two  pawns  instead  of  three,  you  must 
take  the  kings,  as  being  of  greatest  value.  When  pieces, 
at  the  option  of  ^clking,  are  numerically  and  intrinsically 
tne  same,  you  may  take  which  you  please.  The  rule  re- 
solves itself  into  tliis,  that  you  are  controlled  by  numerical 
value,  excepting  when  the  numbers  ar^  equal,  and  then  by 
the  actual  value  of  the  pieces. 

Kings  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  English 
game.  It  has  already  been  said  that  you  cannot  claim  to 
have  your  pawn  crowned  if  it  touches  a  king's*  square 
merely  in  its  passage  over  it  en  coup.  Good  players,  when 
they  cannot  prevent  the  adversary  from  reaching  a  king's 
square,  commonly  endeavor  to  lead  him  out  again  by  pla- 
cing a  man  or  two  in  take,  so  as  to  disentitle  him  from  be- 
ing crowned.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  good  play  to  sacri- 
lice  three  men,  either  for  the  object  of  gaining  or  ca])tumg 
a  king,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  game,  when  h(^  1/ 
of  the  greatest  importance,  much  greater  in  proportion  thai 
at  the  Ejiglish  game. 
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The  movement  of  the  king  is  the  great  feature  m  this 
game,  and  in  co^p  he  may  accompUsh  more  angles  on  the 
draught-board  than  a  bilhard-bah  can  be  made  to  perform, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  Kentfield.  He  lias  the  privilege  ol 
traversing  the  board  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  (if 
the  line  be  unoccupied)  or  of  halting  on  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate squares,  like  the  bishop  at  chess.  Thus,  if  he  stand 
at  28,  he  may  move  anywhere  on  the  line  between  5  and 
46,  or  between  6  and  50,  but  he  can  only  move  on  one 
hne  at  a  time,  unless  there  are  pieces  en  prise^  and  then  he 
may  move  diagonally  all  over  the  board,  in  which  respect 
he  has  an  advantage  over  the  bishop  at  chess.  For  ex- 
ample, place  isolated  black  pawns  or  kings  at  37,  17,  20, 
30,  40,  and  a  white  king  at  48.  He  will  take  all  the 
pieces,  by  touching  at  the  following  squares,  viz.,  26,  3, 
25,  34,  and  45,  where  he  rests;  which  squares,  it  will  be 
perceived,  though  not  close  to  the  pieces,  are  within  the 
angles.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  so  to  place  the  pieces  that 
a  single  king  might  capture  a  dozen  in  rotation.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  a  case  in  which  19  may  be  taken  at  one 
coup.  Place  a  white  king  at  45,  and  he  may  take  all  the 
intervening  pieces,  by  touching  at  the  following  squares, 
viz.  29, 18,  4,  15,  29,*38,  27,  18,  7, 16,  27,  36,  47,  28,  49,  35, 
24,  13,  and  2,  wliere  he  rests.  The  player  who  may  wish 
to  try  this  experiment,  will  have  to  place  the  pieces  on 
squares  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  30,  31,  32,  33, 
84,  41,  42,  43,  44. 

Between  equal  and  skilful  players  the  game  would  of 
necessity  be  ^^  drawn"  in  many  positions,  when  the  un- 
initiated would  lose ;  it  is  ditlicult  therefore  to  define  what 
are  drawn  games,  but  one  or  two  of  the  simplest  may  be 
instanced.  Suppose  that  at  the  end  of  the  game  one 
party,  say  White,  has  a  king  on  the  great  central  line,  be- 
tween Nos.  5  and  46,  and  Black  has  two  or  even  three 
kings,  the  game  is  drawn,  as  White  cannot  be  driven  from 
his  hold,  or  captured,  if  he  play  correctly,  and  takes  care 
to  keep  on  the  other  side  of  a  trap;  thus,  if  he  finds 
White  preparing  to  get  his  pieces  at  37,  38,  and  49,  he 
aiust  be  between  5  and  28,  and  vice  versd^  that  is,  always 
on  the  adversary's  unfortified  or  weak  side.  But  wiien 
the  single  king  does  not  occupy  the  central  line,  there  are 
many  ways  of  winning,  especially  against  an  inferior 
player;  'jut  as  these  cannot  be  forced,  the  game  must  be 
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considered  drawn  after  15  moves,  and  this  n  le  holds  good 
although  the  stronger  party  may  have  given  odds.  Should 
the  odds,  however,  consist  in  ceding  the  draw  as  a  game 
won,  then  twenty  moves  may  be  claimed  by  the  party  giv* 
ing  such  odds. 

When  at  the  conclusif)n  of  a  game,  a  player,  who  has  otlj 
one  king,  offers  to  his  adversary,  who  has  a  king  and  two 
men,  or  two  kings  and  a  man,  to  crown  his  two  men,  or  thi 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  limited  moves,  the 
latter  is  obliged  to  accept  the  offer,  otherwise  the  former 
can  leave  the  game  as  a  draw. 

When  one  party  at  the  end  of  a  game  has  a  king  and  a 
man  against  three  kings,  the  best  way  is  to  sacrifice  the 
man  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  game  is  more  easily 
defended  with  tlie  king  alone. 

In  Polish  Draughts  especially  it  is  by  exchanges  that 
good  players  parry  strokes  and  prepare  them  ;  if  the  game 
is  embarrassed,  they  open  it  by  giving  man  for  man,  or 
two  for  two.  If  a  dangerous  stroke  is  in  preparation,  they 
avoid  it  by  exchanging  man  for  man.  If  it  is  requisite  to 
strengthen  the  weak  side  of  your  game,  it  may  be  man- 
aged by  exchanging.  If  you  wisli  to  acquire  the  move, 
or  an  advantageous  position,  a  well-managed  exchange  will 
produce  it.  Finally,  it  is  by  exchanges  that  one  man  fre- 
quently keeps  many  confined,  and  that  the  game  is  event- 
ually won. 

When  two  men  of  one  color  are  so  placed  that  there  is 
an  empty  square  behind  each  and  a  vacant  square  be- 
tween them,  where  his  adversary  can  place  himself,  it  is 
called  a  lunette^  and  this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in 
the  Polish  than  the  English  game.  In  this  position  one  of 
the  men  must  necessarily  be  taken,  because  they  cannot 
both  be  played,  nor  escape  at  the  same  time.  The  lunette 
frequently  offers  several  men  to  be  taken  on  both  sides. 
As  it  is  most  frequently  a  snare  laid  by  a  skilful  player,  it 
must  be  regaraed  with  suspicion ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  adversaj-y,  if  he  be  a  practised  player,  would 
expose  himselt  to  lose  one  or  more  men  for  nothing.  There- 
fore, before  entering  the  lunette  look  at  your  adversaria's 
position,  and  then  calculate  what  you  yourself  would  do  in 
a  similar  game. 

Towirds  the  end  of  a  game  when  there  are  but  few 
pawns  left  on  the  board,  concentrate  them  as  soon  as  po* 
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«We.    At  that  period  of  tlie  game  the  slightest  error  is 

T,^  king  is  so  powerful  a  piece,  that  one,  two,  or  tJ  ree 

But  n  douig  so  ,t  IS  necessary  to  note  the  future  prospects 
ot  his  reign  Be,  certain  that  he  will  be  in  safety,  an  loc- 
ciipy  a  position  that  may  enable  him  to  retake  an  ^  ul  valent 
for  the  pawns  sacribced,  without  danger  to  hiin4'f  Ad 
expert  player  will  endeavor  to  snare  the  king  as  soon  as  h^ 

beinStatef ""'  '  ^'^"'^  "  ''^  "''^'  ^  ^  ^°  --"»'i^ 


A  GAME  OF  POLISH  DRAUGHTS. 


WHITE. 

82  to  28 
37  to  32 

41  to  37 
ai  to  87 
37  to  31 

42  to  37 
47  to  42 
28  to  22 
33  to  28 
84  to  30 

39  to  30 
(taking  34) 

44  to  39 

40  to  20 
(tak.  34  &  24) 

^5  to  30 

^9  to  30 

(taking  34) 
45  to  40 
40  to  35 
43  to  39 
39  to  33 

49  U)  43 

50  Li.  45 


BLACK. 

20  to  25 
14  to  20 
10  to  14 
17  to  21 

21  to  26 
4  to  10 

20  to  24 
14  to  20 
10  to  14 
25  to  34 
(taking  30) 
20  to  25 

25  to  34 

(taking  30) 

14  to  25 
(taking  20) 

25  to  34 

(taking  30) 

18  to  23 

15  to  20 
12  to  18 

7  to  12 
20  to  24 

5  to  10 
10  to  15 


WHITE. 

45  to  40 
30  to  25 
25  to  14 
(taking  20) 
40  to  34 
33  to  29 

28  to  39 

(taking  33) 

46  to  41 

^4  to  29 

32  to  14 
(tak.  28  &  19) 

39  to  30 
(taking  34) 

27  to  22 

31  to  22 
(taking  27) 

14  tc    3 

(crn'd,  tak.  9) 

3  to  21 


BLACK. 
15  to  20 

2  to    7 

9  to  20 

(taking  14) 

20  to  25 

24  to  33 

(taking  29) 

12  to  17 

17  to  28 
(taking  22) 

23  to  34 
(taking  29) 

8  to  12 

25  to  34 

(taking  30) 

18  to  27 

(taking  22) 

3  to    9 

12  to  17 


(taking  17) 


12* 


36  toSl 
31  to  27 


26  to  28 
(tak.  21  &  22) 
7  to  12 
12  to  18 
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WHITE. 

BLACK. 

WHITE. 

BLACK 

41  to  36 

11  to  17 

89  to  34 

21  to  27 

27  to  22 

18  to  27 

34  to  29 

13  to  18 

87  to  32 

(taking  22) 
28  to  37 

29  to  24 
36  to  27 

27  to  31 
22  to  31 

42  to  11 

(taking  32) 
6  to  17 

(taking  31) 
24  to  20 

(taking  27) 
81  to  37 

%aking37,27, 

<&  17) 

(taking  11) 

20  to  14 
14  to    9 

87  to  41 
41  to  47 

88  to  33 

17  to  22 

(a  King) 

43  to  39 

34  to  43 

9  to    4 

47  to  15 

48  to  39 

(taking  39) 
16  to  21 

(a  King) 
4  to  36 

(taking  3^> 

(taking  43) 

(taking  18) 

Drawn,  each  player  remaii 

aing  with  a  King  and  Pawn 

§aptflk  (^mm. 


The  following  games  are  played  on  a  board,  which  is 
nsually  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  foot 
nine  inches  to  three  feet  wide,  lined  with  green  cloth  ;  a 
slip  of  thin  wood  being  placed  round  the  inside  of  its  upper 
end,  to  form  a  semicircle. 

There  are  nine  cups  let  in  level  with  the  cloth,  numbered 
one  to  nine,  into  which  the  balls  are  to  be  driven  in  play- 
ing the  two  first-mentioned  games.  (Bagatelle  and  Sans 
Egal.) 

There  is  also  a  bridge  with  small  arches  likewise  num- 
bered from  1  to  9,  and  through  which  the  balls  are  to  be 
Iriven  in  playing  the  two  last-mentioned  games  (Mississippi 
and  Trou  Madame)  when  the  cups  are  not  used. 

There  are  likewise  two  small  cushions  placed  against  the 
«des,  to  be  used  in  the  game  of  Mississippi ;  or  instead  oi 
these  the  boards  are  sometimes  stuffed  round  the  sides. 

Bagatelle. — Any  number  of  players  may  join  in  this 
game,  and  use  either  the  mace  or  cue  as  may  be  agreed . 

Each  player  strikes  a  ball  up  the  board,  and  whoever 
gets  the  highest  number  is  entitled  to  the  lead,  and  takes 
possession  of  the  nine  balls. 


BAGATELLE.  jog 

'he  black  ball  (which  connts  for  double)  is  placed  or. 

tnnrr  y';f,:^:r  t,''!!i'';rr  ftj?"«  •»  r 

%«.■„, „„w  „i,„i„  „;|;;*;/»  S-;:;'j-»"i»«  •«  u„ 

p.i"„V;ti-;°g,f;:;r "' "» ^"'^ "« "" ""  .- 

round.  ■  <»"°"'T'«  oseJ  s««iii   during  ,lat 

one  of  his  ball.  „;.  the  board  '  ""'  '"^'"^  "^^^  ^''''^'"8 

an?alfli-t,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'••  8..  acconling  to  the  ^rr.nJtr^t:^^^T;^^> 

plays  the  ninety's  .S:ln'''"'^''  "•''^  ''^^  '-^1- ^^ 

enttlng'LSgf  i^^^^^^^^^         '^'^>-^^  Previous  to 
adversary.  ^  '  ''"'*"^"  '*«  the  number  reckons  for  tli« 
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The  game  to  consist  of  as  many  points  as  may  be  agreed 
on  at  its  commencement. 

Trou  Madame, — This  is  played  in  the  same  way  as  th# 
preceding  game,  except  that  the  balls  are  [>layed  struigh* 
from  the  end  of  the  board  through  the  bridge. 


■^^^-^ 


'n\n  i^0tion  dEarlis* 


Believing  that  a  settled  prejudice  exists  with  a  larg€ 
class  of  the  community  against  the  old-fashioned  cards, 
the  publisher  has  issued  an  entirely  new  style,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  which  into  every  family  circle  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  least  objection. 

These  cards,  and  the  games  adapted  to  them,  are  calcu- 
lated to  disci pUne  and  exercise  the  mind ;  impartL.g  the 
utmost  quickness  and  faciHty  in  the  calculation  and  com- 
bination of  tigures;  accomplishing,  under  the  charm  oi 
amusement,  the  objects  sought  in  the  study  of  mathematics  — 
namely,  the  strengthening  of  the  mind,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  memory. 

The  new  cards  have  been  spoken  of  by  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  in  the  following  language :  ''  We 
are  glad  to  see  something  in  the  way  of  domestic  games, 
and  social  amusement,  that  we  can  recommend,  not  only 
for  its  scientific  and  instructive  character,  but  for  its  good 
moral  intluence." 

The  publisher,  being  determined  that  these  cards  shall  be 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  has  fixed  the  standard  price 
at  Twenty-five  Cents  per  pack. 

Ofhce  of  publication,  98  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

General  Explanations. — There  are  Fifty  Cards  in  each 
[jack. 

They  are  composed  of  five  dififerent  suits,  viz. :  Faces^ 
Flags^  Eagles^  Stars^  and  Shields. 

Each  suit  contains  ten  cards,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  0. 

Classes. — The  fifty  cards  are  again  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral  Classes      The   first  Class,  being  the  ''  Upper  I'en,"  \a 
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Pictorial,  and  is  called  Facen^  or  Faced  cards.  The  second 
Ulass,  being  tlie  Lower  Forty,  is  plain,  and  embraces  the 
5ther  four  suits,  Flags,  Eagles,  iStars,  and  Shields.  This 
«lass  is  called  Figures^  or  Figured  cards. 

Q-races. — The  Zeros  are  called  Graces^  ar»d  sometimes 
limply  Z's. 

The  Faces. — 1.  Is  Mi's.  Sally  Smith,  John's  wife. 

2.  Is  the  Baby. 

3.  Is  an  Old  Maid. 

4.  Is  an  Old  1  bachelor. 

6.  Is  ''  Sweet  Seventeen,"  ready  for  an  offer. 

6.  Is  the  Parson,  also  ready  for  duty. 

7.  Is  Kuth,  the  Quakeress. 

8.  Is  Ezekiel,  Ruth's  husband. 

9.  Is  the  Watchman. 

0.  Is  the  original  John  Smith.  The  only  cor- 
rect likeness  ever  taken. 

The  Deal. — The  deal  will  always  pass  to  the  Elder  Hand, 
and  so  on  in  regular  rotation.  Unless  otlierwise  agreed 
on,  the  lowest  card  will  always  entitle  to  deal.  Z's  are 
lowest. 

Cutting. — Cut  on  the  right,  and  deal  and  play  on  the 
left,  in  all  the  games. 

Elder  Band. — The  Elder  Hand  is  the  player  sitting  next 
to  the  dealer  on  his  left. 

Following  the  Lead — Is  to  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit 
as  tlie  card  led. 

Pool — Is  a  certain  number  of  counters  agreed  upon,  put 
up  equally  by  the  players  as  a  stake  to  be  played  for,  and 
to  be  taken  by  the  winner  accordiug  to  the  rules  cf  the 
game. 

A  Booh — Is  a  certain  number  of  tricks  taken,  and  all 
Ticks  over  such  number  will  count  (generally  one  point 
^ach)  for  game. 

Counters. — Many  things  will  serve  for  counters,  as  kei  - 
nels  of  corn  or  cotfee,  or  old  cards  cut  up.  For  those  who 
prefer  something  better,  the  publisher  of  these  cards  has 
provided  an  amj)le  supply  at  a  small  expense. 

Talon. — The  balance  of  the  pack. 

Remarks. — Should  (piestions  or  difficulties  arise,  not  ex- 
plained or  provided  for  in  the  games,  let  the  players  rail- 
tually  agree  upon  some  reasonable  rule  of  decision  or  solu- 
tion, or  j-efer  the  matter  to  Sxjme  skilful  and  disinterested 
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party.  A  rute  is  tlie  most  important  thing,  and  even  V  \\ 
be  not  the  best,  ye::,  if  it  is  equally  fair  for  both  parties,  't 
matters  very  little. 


-^•-•- 


filters. 

TiTTS  IS  a  superior  game,  easily  understood,  and  greatlj 
admired,  especially  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  a  four 
handed  game. 

Played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  but  best  by  two, 
or  by  four  as  partners. 

Rank  or  value  of  the  cards. — In  each  suit  the  Z  is 
higliest;  then  the  9,  8,  7,  &c.,  to  1,  which  is  lowest. 

Trum'ps. — The  highest  suit  is  trumps. 

Titters. — Next,  inferior  to  trumps,  and  superior  to  all 
other  cards,  are  the  Faces,  which  in  this  game  are  called 
I'ilters,  In  playing  the  cards,  the  Tilters  ditfer  in  no  re- 
spect from  trumps,  excei)t  that  they  are  inferior  to  them 
in  the  same  sense  that  all  other  cards  (except  trum]):^)  are 
inferior  to  Tilters:  that  is  to  say,  the  lowest  (or  any  other) 
card  of  trumps  will  take  the  highest  (or  any  other)  cai-d  cl 
Tilters ;  and  so  the  lowest  Tilter  will  take  the  highest 
card  of  any  other  suit. 

Object  of  the  Game — Is  to  win,  by  tricks  and  Tilters 
a  certain  number  of  points,  as  follows : 

When  two  play 10  points. 

When  three  play 15       ^' 

When /oi^r  play 20       " 

Dealing. — Wlien  either  two  or  three  persons  play,  dea 
13  cards,  one  at  a  time,  to  each  player.  And  when  fvtC' 
play,  deal  12  cards  to  cm  li  player,  as  directed  in  the  gann 
of  ''John  Smith." 

Turning  trump. — The  dealer  will  turn  for  trump  th» 
fii'st  card  dealt  to  himself  (instead  of  the  last),  if  thii 
card  chance  to  be  a  tilter^  he  will  proceed  with  the  deal- 
ing, and  turn  the  second  card  falling  to  himself;  and  so  h€ 
will  continue  dealing  and  turning  until  he  shall  turn  for 
himself  a  ^^?/r^^  card;  and  the  tirst  ligured  card  turned 
ihaj'  be  the  trump  for  that  game. 

Directions  for  playing. — The  elder  hand  will  pk}'  &'st 
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«*r  lead.  A  tricJc  will  contain  as  many  cards  as  there  are 
players.  Tlie  highest  card,  in  rank,  will  always  take  the 
trick.  The  one  wlio  takes  the  trick  will  lead  next.  You 
must  follow  the  suit  led  if  you  have  it ;  if  you  have  it 
not,  then  play  what  you  please,  with  the  fjllowing  ex- 
cei)tion : 

Itlters. — When  tilters  lead,  you  must  ylay  trumps  if  yoQ 
have  no  tilters,  and  vice  versa  ;  when  trumps  lead,  you  must 
play  tilters  if  you  have  no  trumps.     If  you  have  neither 
then  play  what  you  please. 

The  last  two  cards  must  he  played  hetween  the  dealer 
and  elder  hand,  as  in  the  game  of  John  Sfnith. 

Counting  Game. —  When  eitlier  two  or /our  play,  six  tricks 
make  a  hook. 

When  three  play,  four  tricks  make  a  'booh. 

Tricks, — Each  trick  taken,  after  getting  a  book,  counts 
one  point  towards  game. 

Tillers. — Each  tilter  (irresjjective  of  its  value)  also 
counts  one  point  to  the  winner  thereof. 

Either  party,  or  any  player,  having  only  one  point  to 
make  on  a  new  deal,  cannot  count  tilters,  but  must  count 
out  by  winning  the  odd  (or  7th)  trick. 

In  other  cases,  the  party  who  Jirst  makes  the  requisite 
number  of  points,  whether  by  tilters,  or  tricks,  or  both, 
wins  the  game. 


Played  by  four  persons  as  partners. 

The  object  of  the  Game — Is  to  win  20  points,  to  be 
made  as  follows : 

1.  John  Smithy  whether  saved,  or  won,     ...  5  pts. 

2.  Tricks,  first  odd  or  7th  trick, 5  '' 

3.  Faces.,  most  by  addition, 5  " 

4.  Gi'aces.^  one  each  to  the  winner, 1  " 

Explanations  of  the  Above, 

1.  John  Smith.  His  rank. — This  card  is  the  faced  Z- 
Qe  is  superior  to,  and  will  take  any  other  card  sav^  a 
trump — with  the  following  j)eculiar  exception.,  to  wit : 
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Mrs.  Smith  (Sally,  Jolin's  wife),  is  the  faced  aco^  and 
always  captivates  and  takes  [)()()r  John  against  all  oj^jjosi- 
lion  whenever  she  falls  in  the  same  trick  with  him.  No 
trump  can  prevent  her  securing  her  prize.  In  her  hus- 
band's presence  (in  the  same  trick)  she  is  superior  to  Jolm 
and  all  other  cards,  and  takes  the  trick.  Separate  from 
him  she  is  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  the  Faces.  On  the 
contrary,  John  in  her  presence  is  nobody,  but  aw^ay  from 
lier  ht5  Ki  the  highest  Face.,  or  A  No.  1. 

John  will  count  five  points  to  the  holder  in  all  cases,  no 
matter  who  wins  him  (and  any  trump  can  win  him),  ex 
cept  when  captured  by  his  wife  as  above  stated,  and  then 
he  will  count  live  points  for  the  party  that  wins  him  by 
her. 

2.  Trichs. — Six  tricks  make  "  a  hooJc.'''^  Seven  tricks 
will  count  five  points,  eight  six  points,  and  so  on,  each 
trick  after  the  seventh  counting  one  additional  point.  TJie 
card  that  ranks  the  highest  will  always  take  tlie  trick. 

3.  Faces. — The  sum  total  of  the  faces  (as  of  the  other 
mits)  is  45 : — 23,  or  more,  being  the  largest  half  by  addi- 
ion,  will  enable  the  winner  to  score  five  points. 

4.  Graces. — The  four  figured  Z's  are  called  g^^aces^  and 
will  count  one  i)oint  each  to  the  party  winning  ihem,  no 
matter  who  may  hold  and  play  them. 

In  this  game  the  faced  Z  is  not  reckoned  as  a  grace,  but 
as  John  Smith.,  as  above  explained. 

Jiank  or  value  of  the  cards. — Trumps  are  the  highest 
suit,  and  are  superior  to  faces  and  all  other  cards. 

Faces  are  the  next  highest  suit,  inferior  to  trumps,  but 
svperior  to  all  other  cards. 

Tlie  highest  card  in  each  suit  (with  the  pecuhar  excejv 
tion  and  explanations  relative  to  John  and  Sally)  is  tJie 
gracCy  or  Z.  Next  below  the  grace  is  the  9,  8,  7,  «fec.,  the 
a(  e  or  1  being  the  lowest. 

Directions  for  playing. — Dealing. — Deal  12  cards,  one 
at  a  time,  to  each  player.  The  dealer  will  then  give  the 
49th  (the  otip,  next  to  the  last)  card  to  the  elder  hand,  and 
retain  the  50th  (or  last)  card  for  himself. 

The  elder  hand  is  entitled  to  the  next  deal. 

Turning  trump. — As  faces  are  never  to  be  trumps  in 
this  game,  the  dealer  will  turn  his  first  card  for  trum])s  as 
In  the  game  of  Tilters, 

Following  the  lead. — The  elder  hand  will  lead  or  play 
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first.  Afterwards,  the  player  wim  takes  the  t'ick  will 
always  lend.  Any  card  of  any  suit  may  be  led,  and  the 
next  player  must  follow  the  suit  led  in  all  cases,  if  he  huja 
it.     If  he  has  it  not,  he  may  play  what  he  likes.    • 

Faring. — Playiug  a  face^  when  you  cannot  follow  the 
lead,  is  caWeOi  facing,  Th^face  being  inferior  to  trumps  is 
linble  to  be  trumped  (if  trumps  are  not  all  out),  and  so  both 
i\\Qface  and  the  trick  to  be  lost.  If  you  think  you  can 
win  five  j)oints  hy  f((C(ii^  then  omit  no  opportunity  to  save 
them  by  facing^  esi)ecially  the  highest. 

Flaying  Mrs.  Sinitli. — The  ])osition  of  Mrs.  Smith  in 
this  game  is  one  of  anxiety  (to  catch  John,  thinking  him 
perhaps  in  doubtful  compau}).  and  the  position  of  John 
is  one  of  dread  (fearing  that  he  will  be  caught,  and  pos- 
sibly '^  Oaudled"). 

Calling  for  Jehu. — Accordingly  the  holder  of  Mrs, 
Smith  will  anxiously  watch  for  tlie  first  opportunity  to  get 
the  lead  and  call  for  her  man  John,  for  when  sh  ?  calls,  John 
must  go. 

She  may  say : 

"  Come  forth,  Great  John 
Thou  Paragon  ! 
My  voice  I'm  sure  you  know  I" 

He  may  reply : 

"  I  know  that  voice  I 
I've  }^<)t  no  choice  I 
It's  hard,  but  I  must  go  l" 

Mrs.  Smith  cannot  /b?T^  John  out  excej)t  when  she  leads, 
and  calls  for  him.  For  if  she  omit  or  forget  to  call^  John 
is  not  obliged  to  go. 

l)Ut  if  John  ventiuvs  out,  Sally  may  follow  at  his  heels 
and  nab  him. 

Flaying  John  Smith. — Knowing  his  dangeit>i'S  position, 
the  holder  of  John  will  also  anxiously  watch  f^^r  the  first 
opportunity  to  save  him. 

If  the  same  player  hold  both  John  and  Sally,  he  is  of 
course  sure  to  count  (hve  points  for)  John.  Mrs.  Smith, 
in  that  case,  is  worth  even  less  than  any  other /ac^,  for 
even  if  saved  she  would  count  but  one  towards  the  largest 
half  of  the  laces.  She  may  however  succeed  in  winning  a 
tiick  hy  facing. 

Tricks. — After  i2  tricks  have  been  played,  taken,  ami 
ecored.  the  dealer  and  elder  hand  will  play  the  two  remaia* 

13 
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lug  cards  between  themselves,  and  he  will  leaJ  whose  turu 
(or  the  turn  of  whose  party)  it  is  te  lead. 

Covnting  ouU — Tiie  two  i)arties  will  count  out  in  the 
following  order,  that  is,  the  party  who  can  count  20  points 
by  aid  of  John  Smith,  will  win  the  game  ove^*  the  party 
who  may  also  be  able  to  count  out  by  tricks,  faces,  cr 
graces.  And  the  party  who  can  count  out  by  tricks  will 
win  the  game  over  the  party  who  may  also  be  able  to  count 
out  by  faces  or  graces;  and  so  on. 

Graces. — Save  them  as  early  as  possible,  or  tliey  will 
probably  be  trumped  and  lost. 


-♦-•-#- 


A  eiroRT  and  lively  game,  especially  interestmg  to  gentle- 
mer. 

Played  with  counters ;  and  by  any  number  of  persons. 

Dealing. — Deal  six  cards  to  each  player,  three  at  a 
time. 

Object  of  the  Game. — The  object  of  the  game  is  to  win 
pool  by  calling  the  Quien  Sahe  number. 

The  Q.  S.  Numler  (or  brieiiy,  the  Q.  S.)  is  20  when  two 
play — 30  when  three  play — and,  generally,  it  is  a  number 
equal  to  ten  times  the  number  of  persons  playing.  And  it 
is  made  by  the  addition  of  all  the  cards  played,  including 
both  sights  and  blinds. 

Flaying  the  Game. — Sight-cards. — Each  player  in  his 
turn  must  tirst  play  t(>  the  table  one  card  face  up — making 
one  sight  -ard  for  each  player. 

Blind  Cirds. — After  one  round  of  sights^  the  players  will 

continue  U    play  on  in  rotation,  one  card  at  a  time,  face 

d<}w?i  upon  the  table,  called  blinds.     And  they  will  tlius  g<? 

on  playing  blinds.,  until  some  one   cries  '^  Quien  Sabe^''^  or, 

'I  call.'' 

"  Quien  Sabe.'' — Mode  of  calling. — The  player  of  the 
Ast  blind  always  has  the  tirst  right  to  call  Quien  Sabe, 
But  if  he  does  not  venture  to  call,  tl  len  he  must  say,  "J 

♦  Pronounced  Kin  Sftrvy  (without  sounding  \\  e  letter  r).  It  is  bpan* 
Ifth  or  Mnxicnn  for  '"'•Wlio  Knows?^^  moaning — "  I  don't  know;'' — or  in  tiUt 
B«ft<>— Who  knows  bi.l  there  may  be  20,  80,\fc^.? 
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pass,''  anil  the  other  players,  each  in  his  turn,  m]]  have  tlie 
right  to  call,  and  must  either  call  or  pa^^s,  on  the  otljers 
blind.  If  no  one  calls,  then  the  next  person  on  the  left  ol 
the  player  of  the  last  blind  will  play  another  hlind^  and  ag 
he  plays  it,  say  as  hefore  either  '^  Quien  Sahe^''^  or  "  I  pass." 
Every  player  has  the  right  of  calling,  in  his  turn,  on  every 
blind  played. 

The  sum  total  of  the  sights  played  must  never  reach 
within  ten  of  the  Q.  S.  numher  (the  ohvious  consequence 
of  which  nuist  be  that  the  next  player,  by  playing  9  or 
less,  can  win  the  pool) ;  and  any  player,  so  playing  as  to 
produce  that  result,  nmst  lose  his  right  to  the  pool  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  there  nmst  be  a  new  deal. 

Effect  of  calling  Quien  Sahe — or  Winning. — The  person 
who  calls  Q.  S.  must  turn  u\)  all  the  blinds^  and  add  them 
and  the  sights  together;  and  if  the  sum  total  is  less  tiian 
the  Quien  Sabe  number,  then  the  caller  must  pay  to  each 
player  the  difference  below,  or  what  the  sum  lacks  of 
the  Q.  S.  number.  But  if  the  sum  overruns  the  Q.  S., 
then  he  will  be  entitled  to  win  and  collect  from  each 
I)layer  the  excess  or  difference  aoove  Q.  S.  In  other  words, 
the  caller  pays  all  under  the  Q.  S.  to  each,  and  wins  all 
over  Q.  S.  from  each  player.     This  ends  the  game. 

Fool, — In  connnencing  the  game,  the  players  nmst  put  up 
one  counter  each  for  a  pool. 

And  when  Q.  S.  is  called,  if  the  cards  added  are  less  than 
the  Q.  S.  number,  the  caller  pays  forfeit  as  above  stated, 
and  the  pool  not  only  renuiins  for  the  next  deal,  but  the 
players  nmst  each  put  into  it  one  more  counter,  thus  doub- 
ling the  original  pool.  And  so  on,  adding  one  counter  each 
to  the  i)ool  as  often  as  the  cards  fall  below  the  Q.  S.  num- 
Oer,  when  Q.  S.  is  called. 

But  wdien  the  cards  exceed  the  Q.  S.,  then  the  caller  not 
only  wins  as  above  stated  from  each  player,  but  he  also 
takes  the  pool 

And  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to  hit  exactly  the  Q.  S.  num- 
ber, then  he  wins  from  each  player  twice  (or  three  or  four 
times  if  i)reviously  agreed  upon)  the  amount  that  is  in  the 
pool. 

Variation. — Instead  cf  playing  the  game  with  counters, 
the  players  may  score  their  resj)ective  winnings  with  pencil 
and  paper,  and  the  one  who  scores  a  hundred  (or  whatevei 
number  is  agreed  on)  lirst,  will  win. 
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Another  Variation. — The  players  may  also  fvgree  that 
any  caller  who  succeeds  in  winning  10,  15,  or  20,  from  eacl 
player  when  he  calls  ''Q.  S."  shall  win  double,  treble,  oi 
quadruple,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

♦-•-♦^ 


This  game  has  been  greatly  admired,  both  by  gentlemen 
nd  ladies,  and  cannot  tail  to  please. 

Played  by  two  persons,  or  by  four  as  partners;  and  may 
be  played  by  three,  or  even  by  five  or  six  persons. 

Discard — From  the  pack  all  the  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's,  and  6\ 
except  ihefaces^  which  are  all  to  be  retained.  The  game  is 
played  with  tlie  remaining  80  cards. 

Banlc  or  value  of  cards. —  Trumps  are  the  highest  suit. 

Faces. — The  next  highest  suit,  inferior  to  trumps,  but  su- 
perior to  all  other  cards,  are  ihQ  faces. 

Zeros  and  Aces  — The  highest  card  in  each  suit  is  the  Z, 
then  the  9,  8,  and  7,  which  is  the  lowest  card  of  the  suit. 
To  this  there  is  the  following  peculiar  exception: 

The  Chawp  or  Chamjyion. — The  ace  of  trumj)s  is  the 
highest  of  all  single  cards,  and  is  called  The  Champ  or 
Champion. 

The  Filly  or  Fillilmster . — The  next  highest  card,  always 
second  to  the  champ,  is  the  Filly .^  or  Fillihvster^  thus: — I^ 
Flags  are  trumps  the  ace  of  Flags  is  the  champs  and  the  ace 
of  Stars  is  the  Filly  ;  and  vice  versa^  if  Stai's  are  trumps 
then  the  ace  of  Stars  is  the  champ.^  and  the  ace  of  Flags  i? 
the  Filly.  But  if  Eagles  are  trumps  then  the  ace  of  Eagle? 
IS  the  champ .^  and  the  ace  of  Shields  is  the  Filly  ;  and  ticv 
versa.,  if  Shields  are  trumps,  then  the  ace  of  Shields  is  thy 
tharnp^  and  the  ace  of  Eagles  the  Filly. 

T\\Q  filly  is  therefore  supei'ior  to  every  card  except  tht 
ihamp.  And  next  after  the  filly  will  come  tlie  Z  of  trumps, 
Ihen  the  9,  8,  and  7  of  trumps.  And  next  after  the  7  of 
"-.rumps  will  come  the  Z,  9,  8,  7,  &c.,  to  the  1  of  faces.  So 
\hat  in  every  deal,  of  the  four  figured  aces,  two  of  them 
^ill  be  the  highest  cards  out,  and  two  of  them  the  lowest. 

Dealing. — Deal  Wvq  cards  to  each  player,  first  two  cardi 
U  a  time,  and  then  three. 
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Turning  trump. — Then  turn  up  the  next  card  for  trump. 
U  the  card  so  turned  proves  to  be  a  face.,  lay  it  aside  and 
turn  up  another,  and  still  again,  if  necessary;  iov  faces  ^yq 
never  to  be  trumps 

I)e(%lerh  discard, — It  is  the  dealer's  privilege  to  take 
up  any  or  all  of  the  faces  turned,  and  discard  an  equiJ 
number  from  his  hand.  This  he  must  do,  if  at  all,  imme- 
diately after  dealing,  and  before  the  i)lay  begins. 

Making  trump. — The  suit  turned  up  for  trump  is  not 
Decessjirily  the  trump  for  the  game.  But  the  trump  must 
be  decided  in  the  following  manner: 

Ordering  np. — Immediately  after  the  dealer  has  finished 
dealing  (and  discarding,  if  he  has  any  discarding  to  do),  he 
must  call  on  the  elder  hand  first  (and  u[)on  the  others  in  regu- 
hir  rotation)  eitlier  to  order  up.^  or  to  pass.  To  order  npj  is  to 
require  the  dealer  to  discard  any  one  card  he  pleases  from 
his  hand  (in  addition  to  any,  if  any,  that  he  may  have 
already  discarded)  and  replace  it  with  the  card  turned  up 
as  trump.  And  wlien  thus  ordered  up.,  it  is  decided  that 
the  suit  turned  shuU  be  trumps  for  that  game.  And  the 
player  who  orders  up  is  said  make  the  trump. 

Fassing. — It  the  elder  liand  does  not  hold  cards  of  suffi- 
cient  value  to  justify  ordering  up^  then  he  must  pass^  and 
the  pla}  er  next  on  his  left  must,  in  like  manner,  either 
order  up  or  pass. 

Thus  the  first  turn  will  go  round  until  it  comes  to  the 
dealer,  who  may  also  take  up  the  trump  and  discard  (doing  oi 
his  own  will  what  he  might  have  been  ordered  to  do),  if  he 
holds  cards  to  justify  the  act.  But  if  not,  then  he  must 
turn  the  card  down,  which  means  that  the  dealer  also ^^ai's^s. 

Aasiating. — When  four  play,  the  dealer's  partner,  instea(f 
of  saying  '^  1  order .  up ^^'^  must  say,  '''' I  assist^''^  which  if 
much  the  same  thing. 

JJuking  a  new  trump. — After  it  has  gone  round  once 
(no  one  venturing  to  order  up^  assist^  or  take  up).,  it  be- 
jomes  the  elder  hand's  first  turn  to  make  a  trump.  And 
it  is  his  privilege  to  make  any  of  the  four  figured  suits  trump 
at  his  [)leasure,  excejA  the  one  turned  down.,  which  cannot 
be  mad3  t)"ump  after  it  has  been  turned  down. 

if  the  elder  hand  dai'e  not  niake  a  trump,  then  he  must 
'pass^  and  tuc  next  phiyer  must  in  like  manner  either  make 
a  trump  or  i;ass;  and  so  on  till  it  co  ncs  round  again  to 
ll'e  dealer,  who  has  the  last  j)ri\  dcge.     It  rarely  l'ii)peu* 
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that  all  pass  a  second  time  round  ;  but  if  this  should  occur 
then  the  cards  must  all  be  thrown  up,  and  there  must  be  9 
Dew  deal  by  tlie  elder  hand. 

Playing  the  cards, — Leading. — The  elder  hand  must  al- 
ways lead  or  play  first.  Afterwards  the  one  who  takes 
the  trick  must  lead. 

Any  card  of  the  five  may  be  led. 

Folloioing  suit. — You  -must  in  all  cases  follow  the  suit 
ed,  if  you  liave  it.    If  you  have  not,  then  play  what  you  like 

The  Fillibuster, — The  fillibiister  is  regarded  as  a  trump^ 
*?id  must  always  he  j^layed  like  any  other  trump. 

Faces. — When  Faces  lead,  you  must  play  trumps  if  you 
have  no  Faces,  and  vice  versa :  when  trumps  lead,  you 
must  play  faces  if  you  have  no  trumps.  Jf  you  havi 
neither,  then  you  play  what  you  please. 

The  highest  card  played  will  always  take  the  trick. 

Counting  game. — Seven  points  make  ({aine,  as  follows: 

The  Pick. — If  the  player  who  orde'  ed  up.,  assisted.,  oi 
^^ade  trump.,  succeeds  in  taking  three  tricks^  he  gets  th« 
^i-ck.,  and  counts  one  point  towards  ga-  :.e. 

llie  Nick. — if  he  takes  four  tricks,  he  wins  the  Nich^ 
ind  counts  two  points. 

Pick- Nick, — If  he  takes  the  whoh  five  tricks,  hQ  wins 
the  Pick-Nick.,  and  scores  three  pointj 

Picked.— On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rump-maker  fails  to 
jQake  tlreo  tricks,  but  takes  two,  he  is  Picked^.,  and  his 
opponent  ,^<)o^'es  three  points  for  game 

Nicked  —  It  he  only  takes  one  trie :,  he  is  Nicked.^  and 
his  opponent  ^govqs  four  points. 

Pick'Nicu^ed,—\j\it  if  he  fails  to  lake  any  trick,  he  is 
Pick-Nicked,  din\  his  opponent  scores ^i)e  points. 

Going  alone. — When  .our  play,  any  one  who  makes  tlie 
animp,  assists,  or  take^  it  up,  has  the  right,  before  j)lay  be- 
gins, to  say,  ''  ril  pht^  it  ajone."  In  that  case,  his  partner 
holds  his  cards  withcit  pl'iying,  and  the  Loner  playi 
ugainst  his  two  opponents,  i'' the  Z^/ier  succeeds  in  tak- 
ing three  tricks  (tiius  winnin^^  iNe  Pick),  hn  counts  thre4 
voints.  If  he  takes  four  tricks  (winning  Nick),  he  counts 
four  points.  And  ii  he  takes  the  five  tricks  (winning  Pick- 
Nick)^  he  scores^ye  po'nts. 

If  the  Loner  is  Pic/ced.^  Nicked,  or  Pick-Nicked,  liia 
>1  l>oneats  score  ihree^four^  or  Jive  i>omts,  an  in  each  of  tn¥ 
u\her  cases. 
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This  is  a  beautiful  parlor  game  for  .adies  and  gentlemen. 

Played  by  four  persons,  as  partners. 

Dealing. — Deal  one  card  at  a  time  to  each  player,  until 
b11  the  cards  but  two  are  dealt  oat.  These  two  must  be 
turned  face  up  on  the  table. 

The  object  of  the  game — Is  to  make,  by  the  addition  of 
any  played  cards  of  the  same  class,  any  number  of  exact 
tens,  as  10,  20,  30,  &c. 

Flaying  the  game. — The  party  playing  the  card  that 
makes  an  exact  10,  20,  &c.,  is  entitled  to  take  up  those 
cards,  and  only  those,  which  compose  his  count,  and  if 
figured,  to  score  himself  as  many  points  as  he  has  won  tens. 

He  must  leave  upon  the  board  any  cards  which  do  not 
enter  into  his  count,  for  the  next  player  to  play  to. 

No  trick  or  count  with  mixed  classes  is  allowed. 

If  a  player,  in  his  turn,  cannot  count,  he  must  neverthe 
less  play  a  card. 

A  Pent. — The  Z's  and  5's. — In  all  cases,  2,  figured  five 
takes  2i  figured  Z,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  neither  ^^f  them  can 
be  taken  up  or  counted  in  any  other  way.  The  pair  is 
called  a  Pent,  and  counts  five  points  for  game. 

Bijjent. — John  Smith  and  Sweet  Seventeen,  or  the  faced 
Z  and  5,  in  like  manner  mutually  take  each  other,  and 
must  always  be  taken  up  together.  This  pair  is  called  the 
Bipent,  and  counts  ten  points  for  game. 

The  Faced  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  will  respectively  count  their 
numerical  value  in  points,  however  they  may  be  com- 
oined  and  taken.  Togetlier  equal  to  30.  For  example, 
5-|-8+3=::20,  will  count  9-J-8=:l7  points  for  game.  For 
»he  faced  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  never  count  any  thing,  however 
K)mbined  or  taken,  not  even  if  all  taken  up  together. 

Counting  game. — The  number  of  lO's  and  points  won  in 
very  game  played  are  as  follows : 

The  Bipent  is 10  points. 

Four  Pents,  5  each 20  *' 

FacedQ  +  7  +  S  +  ^ 30  " 

Four  figured  I's  and  9's.  each  1 4  " 

"         "         2's  and  8'b.  tach  1 4  " 

*  "        3'8  and  7's',  each  1 4  ** 

"        "        4's  and  6's,  each  1 4  " 

Total  points  won Td" 
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All  the  cards  are  to  be  played ;  the  \  layer  of  the  lasX 
card  winning  the  last  count. 

If  correctly  played,  the  counts  will  come  out  exactly. 
If  tho  cards  should  not  so  come  out,  there  has  been  8om« 
eTor,  and  all  the  counts  nmst  be  carefully  overhauled  un- 
til it  is  detected.  The  party  with  whom  the  error  is  found 
mast  lose  the  game. 

Game. — 39  points,  being  the  largest  half  of  76,  consti- 
tute the  game.  In  case  both  parties  make  38  points  eacli, 
tl  e  gafue  is  won  by  the  party  who  can  show  John  Smitk 

Hemarks. — Two  or  more  cards  amounting  to  5,  or  15, 
manifestly  cannot  be  all  taken  at  once  by  the  same  player* 
forasmuch  as  the  5  necessary  to  fill  out  the  10,  or  the  20 
is  obliged  to  be  taken  with  the  grace  or  Z  of  the  same 
class.  To  make  5,  or  15,  therefore,  with  two  or  more 
cards,  will  be  safe  play  when  you  cannot  win  a  trick ;  for, 
when  your  opponent  wins  one  of  the  cards,  your  partner 
may  win  the  other.  The  holder  of  two  faces  that  make 
10,  has  a  fair  chance  of  winning  them  both  by  playing  them 
out  successively. 

Your  strong  figure  is  the  one  of  which  you  have  the 
most.  Do  not  i)lay  your  strong  card,  if  forced,  but  play 
what  it  lacks  of  10  ;  and  then,  if  your  partner  is  forced 
also,  he  may  return  your  lead. 


This  game  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons.  The 
cards  are  thrown  round  for  the  first  play,  Z  being 
lowest.  The  holder  of  the  lowest  card  sh utiles,  and  the 
player  on  his  right  cuts  the  pack,  which  is  to  be  placed  by 
the*^  first  player  conv^eniently  near  the  centre  of  the  table 
The  players  then  respectively  put  up  whatever  number  o 
counters  may  be  agreed  upon  as  a  pool  to  be  played  for 
To  win  the  pool  is  the  object  of  the  game.  In  all  casei 
two  cards,  and  only  two,  must  be  taken  up  together.  Any 
two  faces  that  make  10  may  be  taken  up  and  counted  j)re- 
cisely  as  in  Saratoga.  In  the  same  way,  any  of  the  figurci 
that  make  10  may  be  taken  u[).  Graces  and  5\s  as  in  Sara- 
toga.    Excepting*^  the  Z's  and  5\s,  all  the  other  cards,  both 
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figured  and  faced,  are  to  be  taken  up  in  j  airs  of  the  same 
class  that  make  10. 

Mode  of  playing,- — The  first  player  draws  off  the  first 
card  from  the  pack,  as  above  placed,  which  he  plays  upon 
the  table.     The  player  next  on  his  left  then  draws  oflf  a 
tecond  card  in  the  same  way ;  and  if  the  card  so  drawn  by 
oim,  when  added  to  the  first  card  played,  makes  either  th 
Bipent,  a  Pent,  or  a  ten,  he  is  entitled  to  take  them  botl 
up,  and  score  himself  for  game,  as  explained  in  baratoga 
[f  the  two  cards  do  not  make  ten,  the  next  pla}  er  in  rota 
tion  will  immediately  draw  a  third  card,  and  play  as  before 
Thus  each  player  in  rotation  will  alternately  draw   om 
card  at  a  time  for  the  table,  until  some  one  is  able,  eithei 
with  two  cards  to  make  10,  or  to  make  a  Pent,  or  a  I3ipent 
as  in  Saratoga.     And  whenever  any  player  succeeds  in 
making  one  count,  he  is  entitled  to  follow  his  hand,  that  is, 
to  go  on  drawing  one  card  at  a  time,  so  long  as  he  is  able 
to  make  a  count  with  the  card  drawn.     When  he  is  no 
longer  able  to  make  a  count,  the  next  player  in  order  will 
draw,  and  play  as  before.     Thus  the  play  will  go  until  the 
whole  pack  is  played  off. 

The  number  of  [)oints  won,  and  the  system  of  counting, 
are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  in  Saratoga;  save 
that  in  this  game  you  never  go  beyond  ten  with  two  cards. 
Of  course  the  faced  1  +  9  count  nine  for  game.  The  faced 
2  +  8  count  8.  Faced  3  +  7  count  7.  And  faced  4  +  6  couni 
6 ;  that  is,  the  highest  of  the  two.  Chance  Ten  is  a  blind 
game,  and  Saratoga  is  not. 
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Fhis  is  a  very  exciting  and  deeply  interesting  game.  I 
<B  played  with  counters,  by  any  number  of  persons,  bu 
itiost  conveniently  by  four,  and  each  one  for  himself. 

A  Pool  must  be  put  np. 

Dealing.  2\co  Players. — Deal  10  cards  to  each  pla>-er. 
one  at  a  time,  and  five  other  cards  to  the  table,  calleo 
Z'dias  or  Zills. 

Three  Players. — Deal    10   cards  as   before,  and  seven 
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Four  Players, — Deal  10  cards  to  each  player  and  Ih 
Zills.  In  this  case,  the  easiest  way  to  deal  is  to  turow  the 
whole  pack  all  round  in  a  circle,  one  at  a  time,  ir  five 
piles.  The  pile  on  which  the  last  card  falls  will  be  the 
Zills^  and  the  pile  on  the  right  of  it  will  be  the  dealer's. 

Fwe  Flayers, — Deal  eight  cards  to  each  player  and  ten 
nils. 

If  more  than  five  play,  they  must  agree  on  the  mode  of 
lealing. 

Exposing  Zilias. — The  player  who  at  any  time  exposes 
a  Zill  before  it  is  purchased,  must  throw  up  his  hand,  and 
forfeit  all  he  may  have  paid  into  the  pool. 

Object  of  the  Game. — The  object  of  the  game  is  to  win 
the  i)ool,  together  with  the  amount  of  auction  bids  that 
may  have  been  paid  into  it. 

The  pool  is  won  by  the  lowest  hand. 

The  lowest  hand  is  got  by  discarding  Fifteens. 

Discarding  Fifteens. — Any  two  or  more  cards,  which  by 
addition  make  15  (as  9  +  6,  8  +  7,  9  +  2  +  4,4  +  5  +  6,  etc.), 
can  be  discarded.  But  the  same  card  can  only  be  used  or 
counted  once  in  discarding — never  twice  in  two  different 
fifteens. 

If  the  game  were  to  be  played  without  Zilias.,  each 
player  would  now  privately  arrange  and  oompose  his  hand 
into  as  many  separate  and  exact  fifteens  as  possible,  and 
discard  them,  retaining  his  plus  or  surplus.  Then  the 
hand  which  can  show  the  smallest  jyZw«  (by  addition  of  all 
together)  will  win  the  pool,  and  the  game  will  be  ended. 

But  the  game  is  not  played  without  Zilias. 

Plus, — There  are  exactly  fifteen  15's  in  the  whole  pack, 
and  of  course  every  ten  cards  should  average  three  fifteena. 
But  it  will  frequently  happen  that  a  player  with  a  hand  oi 
10  cards,  cannot  arrange  and  discard  more  than  one  or 
two  fifteens.  There  will,  therefore,  generally  remain  in 
each  hand  more  or  less  cards  amounting  to  10  or  20,  and 
Bometimes  twice  tliat  sum,  which  cannot  be  composed  into 
fifteens,  and  which  of  course  cannot  be  discarded.  These 
remaining  cards  are  called  his  plus  (surplus,  or  overplus). 

Zilias. — If  the  i)layer  were  now  allowed  to  draw  one  o\ 
»;he  Zilias  and  add  it  to  the  cards  in  his  hand,  the  chances 
are  that  it  would  aid  him  to  make  up  and  discard  another 
fifteen,  and  win  the  pool.  But  probably  three  players  out 
of  four  will  also  be  each  left  with  a  greater  plus  than  he 
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would  be  willing  to  ytand  on,  and  so  each  of  thorn  would 
want  one,  two,  or  more  Zilias  to  aid  him  ii  maknig  up 
Gfteens,  and  get  kim  out  of  trouble. 

The  Zihas,  therefore,  are  not  allowed  to  be  drawn  with- 
out i)rice  by  such  })layers  as  have  too  large  a  ^yZi/^,  and 
want  more  cards,  but  they  iive2)ut  up  at  auction^  and  sold 
fiuccessively,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  higliest  bidder. 

Among  three  or  four  players,  it  is  very  likely  that  some 
•one  will  be  able  either  to  compose  all  his  cards  into  exact 
Ofteens,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  have  merely  'd  plus  of  1,  2,  3, 
or  4.  If  so,  he  will  do  well  to  disguise  the  tact  (by  bidding 
a  Httle,  and  passing  in  season),  and  rest  content  without 
buying ;  for  if  he  buys  a  Zill^  it  will  probably  s])oil  his 
hand.  The  more  players  there  are,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  the  pool  will  eventually  be  won  by  a  very  small  plus. 
But  with  two  players  even  a  large  plus  will  sometimes 
win. 

Bidding  and  Passing. — The  strict  rule  requires  the  elder 
hand  first  either  to  bid  or  to  pass.  To  pass^  is  to  decline 
bidding  at  all  for  that  particular  zilia.  And  no  player  who 
has  passed  a  zilia  once,  can  bid  afterwards  for  that  zilia. 
After  the  elder  hand  has  either  bid  or  passed,  it  falls  to  the 
next  player  on  liis  left  either  to  bid  or  pass,  and  so  on  in 
rotation.  The  bidding  will  thus  go  on  for  the  tirst  zilia  ia 
order,  until  a  moment's  delay  leads  the  last  bidder  to  sup- 
pose himself  to  be  the  highest  bidder ;  in  which  case  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  highest  bidder  to  ])ut  the  following 
questions  to  all  those  who  have  not  already  passed,  name- 
ly :  ^'  What  do  you  do?"  meaning,  '^Do  you  bid  over  me, 
or  pass?''  If  the  other  player  bids  over  hitn,  he  names  his 
bid,  and,  in  turn,  becomes  highest  bidder,  whose  duty  it  \9 
to  ask  the  same  question  to  the  other  bidders,  as  above. 
This  question  must  continue  to  be  thus  put  by  the  highest 
bidder  to  the  other  bidders,  until  all  shall  liave  passed  but 
himself;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  be  permitted 
to  pay  into  the  pool  the  amount  of  his  bid,  and  carefully 
draw  otf  his  zilia.  The  highest  bidder  is  re(piired  to  take 
ihe  zilia  he  bids  for,  or  else  throw  up  his  hand,  aud  forfeit 
all  right  to  the  pool,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  also  to  pay  the 
amount  of  his  whole  hand  to  the  pool,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  discard iug.  it  is  at  any  time  the  privilege  of  th'^ 
highest  bidder  to  require  the  player  on  his  left  e'ther  t  ^  id 
over  him  or  pass.     No  player  is  permitted  even  to  tv    •^»  j 
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rilia,  except  the  highest  bidder,  after  his  counters  are  paid 
in,  on  forfeiture  as  above.  Passing  one  zilia  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  passer  from  bidding  on  the  next  up.  When  one 
zilia  is  di-awn  otf,  the  bidding  instantly  goes  on  for  the  next 
in  order,  as  before.  The  strict  rule  is  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  insure  to  every  player  an  opportunity  either  to  bid, 
or  to  pass  once,  on  the  zilia  next  to  be  bought.  It  will  b€ 
seen^  therefore,  that  but  one  zilia  can  be  drawn  at  a  time, 
and  that  every  })layer  must  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  as 
high  as  he  pleases  on  every  zilia. 

Faying  the  Price. — No  zilia  can  ever  be  drawn  without 
^.  bid,  nor  till  after  the  price  of  it  has  been  paid  in ;  con- 
sequently at  least  one  counter  must  be  paid  into  the  i)ool 
for  every  zilia  drawn. 

ZiUas  remaining . — If  any  zilias  should  remain  that  are 
not  wanted,  they  should  be  carefully  laid  aside.  When  all 
the  zilias  have  been  bought,  or  when  all  the  players  have 
composed  tlieir  hands  to  their  satisfaction,  and  no  more 
zilias  wanted,  the  next  step  is — 

Side-betting.,  or  the  private  betting  of  individuals  be 
tween  themselves.  Every  player  is  entitled  to  a  sight  for 
the  pool;  therefore  all  side- betting  is  without  reference  to 
the  winning  of  the  pool.  The  bets  are  of  any  nature  the 
parties  ple;ise  to  make ;  generally  on  the  lowest  hand  after 
discarding.  No  one,  of  course,  is  obliged  to  bet  unless  he 
chooses.  Unless  otherw^ise  stipulated,  all  side-bets  must  be 
decided  on  the  same  principles  as  the  winning  of  the  pool. 
Side-betters  sliould  lay  the  counters  staked  conveniently 
between  them,  and  distinct  from  the  pool,  as  the  winner  oi 
the  i)Ool,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  bets 
liaving  now  all  been  made,  tlie  next  thing  is — 

Discarding  by  fifteens. — The  elder  hand  will  discard 
first,  and  the  others  in  rotation.  In  discarding,  the  player 
will  throw  down  one  by  one  upon  the  table,  lace  up,  such 
cards  as  he  may  have  privately  composed  into  15's,  reck- 
oning them  aloud  as  he  throws  them  down,  in  such  a  way 
as  that  all  the  other  players  may  see  that  his  15's  are  cor- 
rectly composed  and  discarded.  For  example,  he  throws 
down  8  and  7,  one  by  one,  saying,  8  and  7  are  15.  And 
again,  throws  9  and  6,  saying,  9  and  6  are  15.  Again,  2, 
3,  1,  5  and  4,  reckoning  as  before. 

IVie  Zeros. — The  Z's  are  not  reckoned  as  countinq  cards. 
but  as  wiuhing  cards.     When  he  has  dout  discanling  aL 
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the  15's  be  can,  he  lays  down  upon  the  tahle,  back  up, 
Bucli  cards  as  he  may  still  retain,  whether  counting  or  win- 
ning cards,  to  abide  the  result.  And  the  cards  which  he 
has  discarded  should  be  picked  up  by  some  other  i)layer, 
and  tin-ned  over  to  the  table,  back  up.  Anci  then  the  next 
player  in  order  will  discard  in  the  same  way,  some  oii€ 
picking  up  his  rejected  cards  as  before,  and  laying  them  od 
top  of  the  others  already  discarded.  When  all  have  dis- 
carded, the  next  thing  is — 

2'he  last  sights  when  each  player  shows  his  plus^  or 
winning  cards,  and,  indeed,  all  the  remaining  cards  he  has. 
He  must  turn  them  ovei*,  face  up,  before  him,  and  let  then] 
lie  there  until  it  is  decided  by  the  rules  of  the  game  who 
is  the  winner  of  the  pool,  and  who  are  the  winners  of  the 
side-bets. 

Winning. — The  player  whose  plus,  or  last  sight,  is  nu- 
merically (that  is,  by  the  addition  of  all  counting  cards) 
the  lowest.^  will  win  the  pool.  In  other  words,  add  to- 
gether the  counting  cards  of  eacli  player's  last  sight,  or 
plus,  and  the  player  whose  plus  is  numerically  the  least 
must  win  the  pool. 

Spoils. — The  winner  of  the  pool  is  also  entitled  to  exact 
from  every  other  i)layer,  the  payment  of  as  many  counters 
as  are  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  the  counting  cards  in  such 
player's  last  sight  or  plus.  It  is  therefore  an  object  for 
every  [)layer  to  retain  as  small  a  numei'ical  surplus  as 
possible,  in  order  that,  in  case  he  should  not  be  the  winner 
of  the  i)ool,  he  may  have  but  little  to  lose  besides  what  he 
may  already  have  paid  in.  The  last  payments  are  called 
the  spoils.  The  Z's,  of  course,  pay  nothing  as  spoils,  not 
being  counting  cards. 

The  game  is  now  ended,  and  there  is  a  new  deal,  when 
the  parties  will  play  as  before,  and  as  long  as  they  please. 

As  numerical  ties  may  often  occur  in  the  surplus  cai'ds, 
the  suits  take  winning  i)recedence  as  follows:  1st.  Faces; 
2d.  Flags;  3d.  Eagles;  4th.  Stars;  5th.  Shields.  And  the 
tie  having  in  it  the  highest  single  card  in  the  suit  (ranking 
from  9,  the  highest,  down  to  1,  the  lowest),  will  win  over 
any  other  card  in  a  lower  suit.  But  tlie  Zeros  will  take 
precedence  by  themselves  in  tiie  order  of  the  suits.  That  is, 
John  Smith  is  the  highest,  jtnd  invincible;  next  the  Z  oi 
Flags,  then  Eagle  Z,  Star  Z,  and  Shield  Z.  But  there  must  first 
be  a  numerical  tie^  before  these  I'ules  can  have  any  eti.ect. 
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gflubk  Cfluplts. 


Played  by  any  number  ot  persons,  and  with  ( r  with 
out  counters. 

iJeaiing. — Deal  the  cards,  one  at  a  time,  six  to  ea^^l 
piay*^"  The  two  next  cards  of  the  talon  are  to  be  turned 
i'ace  up  on  the  table.  The^e  two  cards  are  called  tb« 
Leaders. 

Object  of  the  garae. — The  object  of  the  game  is,  if  possi 
ble,  to  jjlay  out  all  the  cards  in  hand  by  making  couples. 
For  the  lowest  hand  will  finally  win  the  game,  or  the 
pool,  if  one  is  put  up.  Lowest  means  the  smallest  amount 
of  Peccadils  by  numerical  addition,  and  not  the  number  of 
cards;  for  the  holder  of  live  I's,  and  a  3,  would  beat  the 
holder  of  one  9.  If  no  i)layer  can  play  all  out,  then  they 
nmst  proceed  to  draw^  and  play  until  either  some  one  does 
play  all  out,  or  until  the  game  is  Blocked^  in  which  latter 
case  the  lowest  iiand  wins. 

Flaying  out. — The  dealer,  if  he  can,  first  plays  one 
card  to  match  or  pair  either  of  the  leaders  he  i)leases. 

Couples. — These  cards  thus  matched  are  called  a  single 
couple^  and  the  player  nmst  take  them  up  and  lay  them 
conveniently  before  him,  face  up,  in  view  of  all  the  players. 
The  sight  of  the  coujjles^  whether  single  or  .louhle^  nmst 
never  be  obstructed  during  the  progress  of  the  game. 

Leaders. — As  soon  as  the  player  has  taken  \\\)  the  couple^ 
he  must  play  down  from  his  hand  another  leader  to  re- 
place the  one  taken  up,  as  there  must  always  be  two  lead- 
ers on  the  table  to  play  to,  until  either  one  or  both  ig 
hhcked^  or  until  the  game  is  won. 

Drawing. — In  case  the  dealer  or  next  player  hohh  nc 
card  that  will  make  a  couple^  then  he  nuist  draw  one  card 
from  the  talon.  The  dealer  should  break  down  the  taloD 
sideways  in  su3h  a  manner  that  the  players  can  each  draw 
olF  the  top  card  without  exposing  any  of  those  remaining 
in  the  talou. 

The  effect  of  drawing— -l^  necessarily  to  increase  the 
Dumber  of  cards  in  the  player's  hand,  and  consequently  to 
plunge  him  into  deeper  water,  and  further  from  the  shore 
lip  was  anxiously  approaching. 

if  the  3ard  drawn   will  make  a  couple^  the  drawer  can 
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Tjmy  rt,  take  up  the  couple^  and  replace  the  leader^  as  al- 
fc-cnciy  described ;  on  wliicli  the  next  pla^  er  on  his  left  will 
ininiediately  proceed  loplay  or  draw  in  like  manner.  And 
BO  the  game  will  proceed  until  it  is  won. 

Only  one  card  can  be  played,  and  but  one  couph.  can  be 
taken  up  at  a  time,  by  any  one  player,  before  the  nex4 
player  shall  play  or  draw. 

Jjouble  couples. — There  are  but  five  cards  in  the  pack  oi 
the  same  kind ;  and  when  double  couples  are  taken,  it  ne- 
cessarily uses  up  four  of  the  five,  and  as  there  is  no  sixth 
card  to  match  the  fifth,  this  odd  card  is  called  a  Blocker, 
It  will  constantly  happen  in  the  progress  of  the  game  that 
Bome  of  the  players  will  draw  one  or  more  of  these  Blockers, 
if  he  should  play  one  of  them  for  a  leader^  as  it  cannot  be 
paired,  the  effect  must  be  to  block  one  half  of  the  game. 
And  when  two  blockers  are  played,  the  whole  game  ia 
blocked,  and  the  players  are  brought  to  a  sight. 

Remark. — There  are  ten  blockers  in  the  pack;  but  as 
ther^  are  but  two  leaders,  only  two  of  tlie  ten  blockers 
can  be  [jlayed.  The  others  may  or  may  not  be  held  by  the 
players.     They  7nust  be  held  when  all  the  cards  are  drawn. 

When  the  first  blocker  is  played,  it  should  be  removed, 
for  convernence. 

Last  sight. — As  soon  as  either  any  one  has  played  out, 
or  both  the  blockers  have  been  played,  all  the  couples  and 
double  couples  must  be  gathered  up  out  of  the  way,  and 
then  all  the  cards  remaining  in  hand  must  be  shown  as  in 
the  game  of  Bunkum.  The  cards  thus  renuuning  in  hand 
are  called  Peccadils,  or  Peccadillos.  [See  above,  ^'  Object  oj 
the  Game^'']  And  the  player  who  holds  tlie  smallest 
amount  of  peccadils  wins  the  game,  or  pool. 

Tying. — in  case  of  a  tie^  in  the  last  sight,  the  one  who 
holds  the  highest  card,  as  in  the  game  of  Bunkum,  will 
win. 

Grace. — The  Zeros  are  called  graces,  and  may  be  played 
or  retained  like  other  cards.  But  if  played,  tliey  cannot  be 
used  to  decide  a  tie.     They  count  nothing  as  Peccadils. 

After  any  one  has  played  out,  and  claimed  pool,  no  more 
cards  can  be  drawn  or  [)layed. 

Passing  — If  all  the  cards  in  the  talon  shall  have  been 
drawn,  then,  if  any  player  cannot  i)lay  or  match,  he  must 
pass^  and  the  next  player  on  his  left  must,  in  his  turn,  Id 
like  manner  either  play  or  pass. 
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The  game  of  Tri[)leto  is  an  interesting  and  agroeabk 
game  for  four  persons  as  partners. 

It  is  played  upon  a  table,  board,  or  paper,  ruled  cff  into 
nine  large  squares  of  suitable  size  to  play  the  cards  upon. 

Each  square  must  be  numbered, 
as  in  the  diagram. 

The  dtal. — Decide  the  deaJ  as  in 
the  game  of  Bunkum.  The  dealer 
will  then  deal  one  card  to  each  per- 
son, beginning  with  the  elder  hand, 
in  regular  rotation,  until  all  the 
cards  but  two  are  dealt  out.  These 
two  are  to  be  turned  face  up,  and 
laid  each  on  its  appropriate  square. 
In  case  either,  or  both,  should  be  graces^  they  are  to  be 
taken  and  counted  by  the  dealer. 

Object  of  the  game. — The  object  of  the  game  is  to  win 
14  points  by  making  triplets  with  cards  played,  either 
horizontally,  or  perpendicularly  ;  as  for  example,  horizon- 
tally, 2,  9,  4 — 7,5,  3 — or,  6,  1,  8.  Or  perpendicularly, 
2,  7,  6 — 9,  5,  1 — or,  4,  3,  8,  each  of  which  adds  up  15. 

Mode  of  counting, — A  triplet  may  be  made  in  six  differ- 
ent ways,  and  each  of  them  will  count  one  point  fcr  game 
\X figured.,  and  three  points  \^ faced. 

The  graces. — Are  to  be  played  one  at  a  time  upon  the 
board  at  any  time  the  holder  pleases  (it  being  his  regular 
turn  to  play),  and  to  be  immediately  taken  up  by  the  party 
[)laying  them,  for  whom  eachfgured  grace  will  count  one 
point  for  game,  and  John  Smith  two  points. 

Number  of  points. — The  number  of  points  made  in  tLif 
game  is  in  all  27,  as  follows : 

In  the  iowY  figured  suits,  three  triplets  in  each, 
making  12  triplets 12  poinU 

In  tlie  faced  suit,  three  triplets,  three  points 

in  each 9     " 

The  four  figured  Graces 4     '^ 

John  Smith _2     " 

Making  in  all .    .    .27  point* 
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Fourteen  [)oints,  being  tlie  largest  half,  constitates  the 
game. 

Flaying  the  game, — Each  card  when  played  must  be 
laid  npoE  the  square  of  like  number. 

The  elder  hand  Hrst  plays  a  card  with  the  design  either 
of  making  a  trick  or  triplet:  or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  of 
eo  playing  his  card  as  to  prevent  his  opponent  on  the  left 
from  making  a  point,  which  can  be  done  by  playing  a 
eafety  figui-e,  or  leader. 

A  triplet  must  be  all  composed  either  of  figured  or  els<» 
of  faced  cards;  no  mixed  tricks  allowed. 

Flay  in  rotation. — In  all  cases  the  players  must  play 
alternately  in  rotation ;  that  is,  when  a  player  takes  a  trick, 
the  person  on  his  left  must  play  next,  and  so  on. 

Duplicating. — Two  or  more  cards  of  the  same  name  or 
value,  whether  faced  or  figured.^  may  be  played  and  lie 
together  upon  the  same  square,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  up,  provided  it  be  of  the  same  class,  by  the  player 
who  makes  the  triplet.  Of  course  only  the  three  cards 
which  make  the  triplet  can  be  taken  up  at  one  time.  The 
others  must  remain  for  the  next  player  to  j^lay  to. 

The  dealer  is  necessarily  the  last  player,  and  of  course 
takes  the  last  or  27th  trick.  Therefore,  if  he  retains  2,  face 
for  his  last  play,  it  is  sure  to  win  him  2,  faced  tri(;k. 

It  will  be  seen,  also  (setting  aside  John  Smith),  that 
whenever"  eight  faces  are  played  out,  the  holder  of  the  9th 
is  sure  to  make  the  last  faced  ti'ick  ;  and  he  may  retain  the 
face^  or  play  it,  as  he  shall  judge  best. 

Every  trick  taken  must  be  laid  by  itself,  face  down  upon 
the  table,  in  I'egular  ()r<ler ;  and  it  nuist  be  neither  turned 
over  nor  touched  until  the  game  is  tinished.  \i  the  game 
..-  played  correctly  the  cnrds  will  come  out  exactly,  and 
every  trick  be  taken.  And  if  they  do  not  thus  come  out, 
there  has  been  an  error  in  playing,  and  the  tricks  of  both 
parties  should  be  carefully  overhauled,  until  the  error  is 
detected.     The  party  making  the  error  forfeits  the  game. 

If  a  person  in  playing  his  card  shall  lay  it  down  upon 
a  wrong  square,  he  shall  forfeit  one  trick  to  the  opposite 
party. 

General  remarhs. — In  the  commencement  of  the  game, 
there  are  always  three  leading  squares,  or  ligures ;  and 
when  two  of  these  figures  are  played,  the  third  is  of  course 
settled,  as  will  be  seen  by  carefully  Inspecting  the  board, 
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These  three  leading  figures  are  safety  figures,  as  thet   m 
not  enable  the  next  player  to  make  a  triplet. 

Table  of  Leaders, 

2,         6,         8, 

2,         3,         1, 

9,         7,         8, 

9,         3,         6, 

4,         5,         6, 

4,         7,         1,    are  all,  and  the  onl} 
iafety  leaders. 

The  first  player,  if  there  are  no  cards  on  the  table,  should 
play  from  his  strongest  figure.  The  second  player  haa 
choice  of  two  alternatives.  For  example  : — If  fig.  1  be 
led.  he  has  choice,  as  may  be  vSeen  from  tlie  above  table,  ol 
playing  either  a  2  and  3,  or  a  4  and  7;  and  he  should  play 
from  the  strongest  alternative  in  his  hand;  for  instance,  il 
he  should  hold  two  4's  and  two  7's,  and  only  two  2's  and 
one  3,  he  should  of  course  lead  a  4  or  a  7.  as  lie  is  sti'onger 
by  one  card  in  the  4's  and  7's,  tlian  he  is  in  the  2's  and  3's. 
When  two  lea<lers  are  played,  inasmuch  as  the  third  is 
fixed,  the  next  thing  should  be  to  finesse  the  faced  cards  to 
the  best  advantage;  as  the  result  of  the  game  nuich  de- 
pends upon  the  [)laying  of  these  cards. 

For  example  : — If  you  hold  a  faced  triplet  in  your  hand, 
you  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  that  triplet  by  l)laying 
it  out  immediately.  In  this  case,  liowever,  when  y(>u  [)iay 
the  second  faced  card,  it  would  be  expected  by  all  that 
you  held  the  third  ;  and  therefore  your  ()p[)onent  on  tie 
left  would  probably  attempt  to  cross  your  intended  tri[>let, 
and  cut  you  off,  by  phiying  out  a  third  faced  card,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  enable  his  pai'tner  to  take  the  faced  triplet  the 
otlier  way,  before  it  came  to  your  turn  to  play  your  third 
faced  card. 

Again,  if  you  hold  two  faced  cards  of  any  triplet,  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  play  out  either  of  them,  unless 
forced  :  for,  as  you  do  not  hold  the  third  face  ot  the 
trii)let,  you  may  be  sure  the  holder  of  it  (unless  he  be 
your  partner),  would  not  play  it  second  in  a  triplet  for 
you  to  fill  up.  Therefore,  wait  a  little,  hoping  the  hvilder 
of  this  third  face  may  play  it  out,  and  then  you  will  com- 
rnand  the  triplet. 

As  soon  as  the  first  foced  triplet  is  taken,  it  is  importanl 
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to  bear  in  mind  that  the  other  two  must  be  take  J  in  the 
lame  direction. 

After  tinessing  the  faces,  the  players  will  proceed  to  dupli 
eating  on  the  figured  safety  leaders;  or,  wliich  is  much  the 
same  thing,  they  will  play  out  tiieir  graces. 

Ail  this  is  but  preparation  for  battle,  which  will  hotly 
commence  the  moment  the  first  card  is  advanced  into  an} 
iiil)let  as  a  second,  for  the  opposite  party  to  take  by  filling 
out  with  a  third ;  especially,  as  every  such  advance  0])ens 
two  chances  to  the  op{)Osite  party. 

In  playing  the  faces,  the  first  player  should  risk  more 
than  his  partner,  for  the  reason  that  his  partner  not  only 
plays  after  him,  but  plays  last  before  the  dealer. 

It  is  impossible  to  play  the  game  to  the  best  advantage 
withowt  remembering  all  the  cards  that  have  been  played 
out. 

l\'  the  second  figure  of  any  triplet  should  be  forced  out, 
and  the  next  player  be  unable  to  take  the  triplet,  he  should 
advance  into  still  another  triplet,  in  order  that  his  {)artner 
may  be  able  to  take  a  trick  after  his  op|)onent  on  the  left 
has  taken  the  one  which  he  is  unable  to  take;  he  will  thus 
force  another  advance  upon  the  opposite  party. 


Ilobra  f  ofl^  or ''  Jfnrtg  f  pfbes/' 

This  scientific  and  interesting  game  is  played  by  four 
persons,  as  partners. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  game  is  that  the  forty  figured 
cards  are  Forty  Thieves^  and  that  the  ten  faces  are  their 
Victh'^s.     They  are  so  called  accordingly. 

Ranh  or  talue  of  car d^. — Each  of  the  Thieves  conut'!^  ita 
face  value,  except  the  Z's,  which  count  10  each.  And  each 
of  the  Victims  is  reckoned  at  four  times  its  face  value : 
;hat  is,  Mrs.  Smith  is  reckoned  at  4,  the  Bahy  at  8,  and  so 
on,  the  Watchman  at  36,  and  John  Smith  at  40. 

Dealing. — The  dealer  will  first  select  from  the  pack  the 
10  victims. 

From  the  victims  he  will  then  select  Mrs.  Snuth,  and 
lay  her  one  side.     The  remaining  nine  he  will  then  shuffle 
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and  cause  to  be  cjt  in  the  usual  mode.  FTe  wW\  then  take 
Mrs.  Smith  and  put  her  underneath  the  victims^  which  will 
cause  her  to  be  the  last  card  taken.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  dealer,  being  the  last  j^layer,  will  always  take  the 
last  victim^  and  any  other  card  than  tlie  1  would  give  hiin 
too  much  advantage.  By  this  arrangement  he  will  always 
count  1  for  himself  by  virtue  of  the  deal,  and  no  more. 
After  the  victims  have  been  shuffled  and  cut,  and  Mrs. 
^mitli  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  dealer  will  turn  up  the 
to[>  card  of  the  victims^  which  will  be  the  first  card  to  be 
played  for. 

Tlie  dealer  will  next  cause  the  40  thieves  to  be  duly  shuf- 
fled and  cut,  and  then  he  will  deal  them  all  out,  one  at  a 
time  (10  in  all),  to  each  player. 

Object  of  the  game. — The  object  of  the  game  is  to  cap- 
ture the  victims  with  four  times  as  many  thieves.  Thus : 
A  figured  4,  or  any  figured  cards  that  by  addition  make  4, 
will  ca})ture  the  taced  1,  or  Mrs.  Smith.  In  like  manner  8 
will  capture  the  faced  2,  or  the  baby;  12  takes  3,  or  the 
old  maid;  16  takes  4,  or  the  old  bachelor;  and  so  on,  re- 
quiring 40  to  capture  the  Z,  or  John  Smith.  And  general- 
ly, any  figured  cards,  which  by  addition  amount  to  four 
thnes  any  faced  card,  will  cai)ture  s\\q\\  face. 

Points  to  he  won. — The  sum  of  the  10  victims  (reckon- 
ing the  Z  as  10)  amounts  to  55;  28,  being  the  largest  half, 
constitutes  the  game. 

Flaying  the  game. — The  cards  having  been  dealt,  and 
one  of  the  victims  turned  face  up,  as  directed,  the  elder 
hand  will  first  play  a  card.  If  the  victim  chance  to  be  Mi-s. 
Smith,  then  he  may  play  a  4,  and  take  her;  or,  if  the  baby, 
he  may  play  an  8,  and  take  it.  If  he  has  no  4  or  8,  then 
he  must  play  any  card  he  })leases.  And  if  the  victim  be 
any  other  card,  the  elder  hand  must  still  play  one  card, 
and  every  other  player  must,  in  rotation,  do  the  same;  and 
fK>  the  play  will  go  on,  until  some  one  can  combine  all,  or 
Bome  selection  of  cards  played,  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  up 
hist  four  times  the  victim  turned  up.  In  that  case,  he  will 
pick  up  and  score  for  himself  such  cards  as  make  the  quad- 
ruple amount,  together  with  the  victim,  and  then  turn  up 
the  next  card  for  a  new  victim.  Any  cards  not  entering 
into  tlie  amount,  muj^t  be  left  on  the  board  for  the  benefit 
of  the  next  player,  whose  turn  it  will  then  be  to  i)lay. 

Play  in  rotation.-  -The  cards  must  always  be  played  in 
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regular  rotation.  This  will  always  give  the  dealer  the  last 
play,  and  of  course  the  last  victim. 

ISIo  player  can  play  more  than  one  card,  or  take  more 
than  one  victim  at  a  time. 

Each  player  will  have  the  right,  in  his  turn,  first  to  play 
his  card,  and  then  make  any  selection  or  combination  lie 
pleases  of  cards  played.  When  he  says  ^  pass,"  the  next 
player  may  play,  and  take  advantage  of  any  oversiglit 
made. 

Scoring. — In  order  to  be  able  to  detect  errors,  and  prove 
the  game  correctly  played,  each  separate  trick  (including 
the  thieves  and  their  victim)  must  be  taken  and  laid  dis- 
tinctly by  itself.  If  the  game  has  been  correctly  played 
the  40  thieves  will,  in  the  end,  exactly  capture  every  vie- 
tim.  The  party  making  an  error  in  the  count  will  forfeit 
the  game. 

Counting  game. — The  victims  will  count  their  face  value 
for  game  to  the  party  winning  them.  The  party  capturing 
28,  or  over,  wins  the  game. 

^^our'to-one-table. — Any  cards  which  by  addition  make 

4,  will  capture  tlie  faced  1 

8,    "         ''        ''        "     2 

12,    "         "         "        "     3 

IQ         U  U  U  U        ^ 

20|  ''  "  '•  "-     5 

24  '^  "  "  "     6  ♦ 

28'  "  "  "  "•     7 

82,  "  "  "  ''     8 

86,  "  ''  "  "     9 

40,  "  "  "  ''  10 

Dealer^ s  advantage. — In  case  the  right  combination  ol 
thieves  played,  necessary  to  capture  any  victim.,  cannot  be 
made  before  the  dealer's  turn  comes  to  play  his  last  card, 
he  will  have  the  riglit  to  take,  and  score  for  himself,  all  the 
victims  remaining.  Such  a  result  is  not  likely  to  occur, 
exce[)t  wh<ru  all  the  small  cards  are  indiscreetly  played 
out. 
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frikottta. 

This  ^ame  is  play e J  by  two,  three,  or  four  pirsonfi. 
Fcur  ftii  juld  play  as  partners. 

Thirty ,  by  addition,  makes  a  point. 

Five  points  constitute  game. 

Or  it  may  be  played  with  counters.  Each  player  put- 
ting up  the  same  number  of  counters,  whatever  number 
the  party  may  agree  upon,  as  a  pool  to  be  played  for.  The 
player  who  makes  the  point  is  entitled  to  the  pool.  If 
played  with  counters,  of  course  no  particular  number  of 
points  will  constitute  game ;  but  the  play  will  go  on  as 
long  as  the  party  pleases. 

After  the  deal  has  been  decided,  as  in  the  game  of  Bun- 
kum, the  dealer  will  deal  two  cards,  one  at  a  time,  to  each 
player. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  exactly  30,  by  the  ad 
dition  of  all  the  cards  that  shall  be  played  upon  the  table. 
Each  player  will  play  one  card  at  a  time,  alternately.  The 
player  on  the  left  of  the  dealer  plays  first ;  and  he  may 
play  either  of  three  cards,  to  wit :  either  of  the  two  in  his 
hand,  or  he  may  draw  the  top  card  on  the  balance  of  the 
back,  which  is  to  be  conveniently  placed  upon  the  table, 
back  up. 

In  case  he  x^layg  one  of  the  cards  from  his  hand,  the  first 
card  on  the  pack  is  to  be  drawn  by  him  to  replace  the  one 
played,  as  each  player  is  always  to  hold  two  cards  in  his 
hand. 

U  he  draw  a  card  from  the  pack  (except  to  replace  one 
played  from  his  hand),  the  card  so  drawn  is  always  to  be 
instantly  turned  face  up  on  the  table,  and  is  to  be  added  to 
the  sum  of  any  other  cards  which  may  have  been  already 
played;  and  if  the  drawer  of  the  card  is  able  to  make 
thirty  by  adding  either,  or  both  together,  of  the  cards  held 
in  his  hand,  he  wins  one  point  towards  game.  If,  however, 
he  should  play  one  of  the  cards  from  his  hand,  and  then 
draw  a  card  from  the  pack  to  replace  the  one  played,  he  ia 
not  at  liberty  to  play  again  from  his  hand,  even  though 
one  or  both  of  the  cards  now  held  by  him  may  make  30. 

Neither  shah  any  one,  when  it  comes  his  turn  to  play, 
have  permission  to  play  down  both  caj'ds  from   his  hand, 
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m  order  to  make  80,  until  he  shall  first  have  drawn  a  card 
for  the  table  from  the  pack. 

Bursting. — Each  person,  in  his  turn,  must  play  a  card. 
When  the  sum  of  the  cards  played  down  shall  have  ap- 
proximated near  to  30,  and  the  next  player  cannot  play 
a  card  from  his  hand  without  overrunning  30,  he  must 
Ihen  draw  a  card  from  the  pack;  and  if  the  card  thus 
drawn  shall  exceed  30,  the  drawer  is  lurst ;  and,  in  case 
cf  two  persons  playing,  the  party  so  burst  loses  nothing 
himself,  but  one  point  towards  game  shall  be  scored  to 
his  opponent's  account;  and  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 
But  in  case  of  three  or  more  persons  playing,  if  an  indi- 
vidual bursts  himself,  he  simply  loses  his  chance  of  making 
that  point,  or  30 ;  and  the  card  so  drawn  by  him,  together 
with  those  in  his  hand,  is  to  be  retained  by  him  until  a 
new  deal,  and  the  next  in  turn  shall  play  as  before.  And 
should  all  burst  themselves,  except  the  last  player,  the 
point  shah  be  scored  to  his*count,  without  his  either  draw- 
ing or  playing ;  so  that  one  point,  or  pool,  must  be  won 
at  every  deal.  Deal  anew,  alternately,  whenever  there  is 
a  point  or  pool  won. 

The  graces  are  played  the  same  as  other  cards,  but  they 
count  nothing  towards  30.  They  often  save  the  playei 
from  bursting. 


■♦♦♦- 


§Iaxk  |0k 

This  is  a  banking  game,  played  by  any  number  of 
persons. 

It  requires  a  banker,  against  whom  all  the  others  will 
play,  each  one  for  himself. 

It  is  played  witli  counters. 

The  banker  is  necessarily  always  dealer,  and  he  will  see 
that  the  cards  are  duly  shuffled  and  cut,  before  play 
begins. 

Jokers. — Tlie  faces  in  this  game  are  called  jokers, 

John  Smith. — The  joker  Z  counts  nothing,  that  is,  the 
banker  pays  nothing  for  it. 

The  object  or  principle  of  the  game — Is  thus : — The 
banker  sells  to  each  player  a  cei'tain  number  of   cards 
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(whatever  number  the  player  pleases),  at  a  stated  rate  frt 
each  card.  And  then  for  every  jolcer  which  the  playei 
may  have  had  the  good  luck  to  buy,  the  banker  must  pay 
back  10  tlie  player  the  face  value  of  the  jokers  multiplied 
by  the  rate. 

Rate, — Each  player  has  the  privilege  of  naming  any 
rate  he  pleases,  at  which  he  will  buy  his  cards,  whether  at 
1,  5,  10,  100  or  more  counters  for  each  card.  And  at 
whatever  rate  he  pleases  to  pay  for  each  card,  at  that  sam« 
rate  the  banker  must  pay  him  for  the  face  value  of  every 
jolcer  he  may  have  bought.  For  example :  A  buys  five 
cards,  at  the  rate  of  10  counters  each,  paying  50  countera 
for  the  five  cards.  If  he  gets  no  jolcer  in  the  five  cards,  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  losing  50  counters,  which  the  banker 
wins.  But  if  among  them  he  chance  to  get  the  (9)  watch- 
men,^ then  the  banker  must  pay  him  back  10  (the  rate) 
times  9  =  90  counters.  And  if  among  the  five  cards  he 
should  get  the  ty^o  jolcer s  2  and  3,  it  would  make  him  just 
whole  again,  neither  winning  nor  losing. 

Selling. — The  play  will  begin  with  each  player  in  rota- 
tion stating  to  the  banker  the  number  of  cards  he  de- 
mands, and  the  rate  at  which  he  will  buy  them.  These 
demands  the  banker  must  comply  with. 

After  sup[)lying  the  first  orders  all  round  once,  if  any 
players  demand  more  cards,  they  will  name  their  demands, 
as  before,  and"  be  supplied  as  before,  as  long  as  the  cards 
Aold  out. 

Neither  banker  nor  player  shall  look  at  the  cards  dealt 
until  all  demands  shall  have  been  supplied.  Then  the 
players  will  respectively  examine  their  purchases,  and  pre- 
Bftnt  Xj\\q\v  jolcer 8  to  the  banker  for  payment. 

New  deal. — After  the  banker  has  paid  for  all  the  jokeri 
g')ld,  he  will  gather  uj)  all  the  cards,  and  again  shuffle,  &o., 
and  proceed  with  a  new  game  as  before. 

^yho  shall  he  hanker. — The  players  must  agree  before 
play  begins  who  shall  be  banker,  and  how  long  he  shall 
continue  banker,  and  who  slvall  be  the  next  banker. 

Breaking  the  hank  or  hanker. — It  is  not  difficult  to 
\>reak  the  bank.  It  is  done  by  paying  high  rates  foi  th« 
cards. 

But  however  easy  it  is  for  a  player  to  break  the  banker, 
It  is  still  easier  for  the  player  to  get  broken  himself  by 
paying  high  rates^  on  account  of  the  percentage  against  hinc» 
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The  game,  as  thus  played,  is  exactly  10  per  cent,  in  the 
banker's  favor,  as  will  be  evident ;  for  there  are  50  cards 
m  the  pack;  and,  if  you  should  purchase  them  all  you 
must,  of  course,  pay  the  banker  50  counters.  And,  in 
purcliasing  them  all,  you  are  sure  to  purchase  all  the  jokers, 
namely — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  the  sum  of  which  is  45. 
Consequently,  the  bankei-  i)ays  you  back  45,  and  you  lose 
5  counters  out  of  50.  And,  if  you  should  do  this  again, 
you  would  pay  out  just  100,  and  receive  back  90,  losing 
exactly  10  per  cent.;  and,  of  course,  the  banker  wmning 
just  10  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  game  with  a  ItiII  deck.  Leave  out  i^ie  John 
Smith  Z,  and  the  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  banker  /vith  the 
49  cards  is  8  16  +  . 

Leave  out  two  Z's,  and  the  banker's  per  cenV  with  48 
cards  is  6.25. 

Leave  out  three  Z's,  and  the  banker's  per  cent,  with  47 
cards  is  4.25  + . 

Leave  out  four  Z's,  and  the  banker's  per  cent,  with  46 
cards  is  2.17  +  . 

Leave  out  five  Z's,  and  the  banker's  per  cent,  with  45 
cards  is  0. 

To  make  the  chances  of  the  game  equal  all  round,  with 
a  full  deck,  you  have  only  to  reckon  John  Smith  equal 
to  5,  and  pay  it  as  5  ;  so,  that  in  giving  50  you  get  50  back 
again. 

Black  joke, — A  hand  of  cards,  containing  no  joktr^  is 
called  a  olackjoke. 
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The  game  of  Cribbage  can  be  played  with  these  new 
^rdp  to  better  advantage,  and  with  more  pleasure,  than 
W!th  the  old  cards.  The  combinations  are  more  satis- 
factory. 

The  only  changes  are  the  following: 

The  Z'S  will  count  10  each. 

Royal  Ji^es. — In  addition  to  the  usual  **  pairs,"  "  pairs 
royal,"  and  "  double  pairs-royal,"  we  shall  have  royaX 
/ives^  which  are  five  like  cards,  and  which  reckon  for  twenty 
pouits  whether  in  hand  or  playing. 
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Turning  up  ace. — Instead  of  counting  two  for  ti:riun^ 
np  the  knave,  we  count  two  for  turning  up  an  ace. 

In  all  other  respects,  play  the  game  as  with  the  old 
eards. 


■♦  ♦ »" 
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Played  by  any  number  of  persons,  and  with  counters. 

The  Z's  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  pack  before  dealing. 

Dealing. — Deal  three  cards  to  each  player  when  two 
play,  four  cards  when  three  play,  and  generally  one  more? 
card  to  each  player  than  tliei-e  is  number  of  players. 

Turn-up. — After  the  deal,  the  next  card  is  to  be  turned 
up  (as  if  it  were  a  trump),  and  is  called  the  turn-up.  When 
disposed  of^  the  next  card  must  be  turned  up,  which  be- 
comes a  new  trump. 

The  object  of  the  game — Is  to  win  pool  by  2,full^  either 
dealt  or  claimed. 

A  full. — A  full  is  a  hnnd  of  cai-ds  the  sum  of  whoser 
figures  added  is  equal  to  5  times  tlie  number  of  cards  in 
hand  :  as,  4  +  5  +  6,  or  1  4-8  +  7  +  4.  The  average  value  of 
each  card  in  a  pack  without  zeros  is  5.  Therefore  5  m'ast 
be  the  average  value  of  every  card  in  a  full.  And  asr  it 
requires  2,  full  to  win  pool^  any  hand  which  is  not  {iJvJl 
must  be  made  such  by  getting  one  or  more  turn-ups  betor« 
it  can  win  pool. 

A  full  claimed. — Any  player  who  can  make  a  full  bj 
adding  the  turn-up  to  tlie  cards  in  his  hand  can  claim  pooL 
But  care  must  be  taken  to  count  the  turn-up  as  one  of  the 
number  of  cards  in  hand,  as  well  as  to  add  its  tigure  to 
the  sum  total.  The  turn-up  is  supposed  to  have  been  b(night 
and  paid  for  by  the  claimant,  and  added  to  the  cards  al- 
ready in  hand — an  operation  evidently  unnecessary  to  go 
through  with.     For  example : 

Suppose  a  player  holds  8  +  3  +  6  +  1,  and  that  2  is  turned 
up ;  he  cannot  claim  })ool,  because  he  would,  on  buying 
the  turn-up,  count  20  with  5  cards,  whereas  he  should 
hold  but  4  cards  for  20,  and  should  add  25  with  5  cards. 
But  in  the  ab'^ve  case,  if  7  were  turned  up  he  might 
ftlaim  pool. 
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Tying. — If  two  or  more  players  can  claim  pool,  then 
they  must  each  show  their  cards,  and  prove  their  claim: 
and  the  player  who  can  show  the  highest  winning  card, 
according  to  the  game  of  Bunkum,  will  win  pool. 

Full  dealt — oi  overlooked. — That  is,  a  full  without 
the  turn-up.  A  full  dealt,  or  overlooked,  cannot  claim 
pool  until  after  the  turn-up^  for  the  time  being,  shall  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  before  the  next  card  is  turned  up. 
Any  player  holding  such  a  full,  may  at  that  point  cry 
'•'  Hold — /  claiin  pool:''  And  on  showing  his  claim  he 
will  be  entitled  to  pool.  But  if  lie  allows  the  next  card  to 
be  turned  u})  before  he  cries  ''  Hold,''"'  lie  cannot  win  pool. 
He  may,  however,  keep  qniet  until  the  next  turn-up  is  dis- 
posed of,  and  then  cry  ''  Hold.'' 

Disposing  of  the  turn-iq). — If  no  full  shall  be  either 
dealt  or  claimed,  then  tlie  turii'Upwwx^t  be  disi)Osed  of,  and 
Bome  one  of  the  players  must  take  it,  whether  he  wants  it 
or  not. 

Bidding. — If  any  player  wants  it,  then  it  can  be  had  at 
the  highest  auction  price,  as  in  bidding  for  Zilias  in  the 
game  of  Bunkum  (which  see). 

Consoling. — If  a  player  does  not  want  the  turn-up,  then 
he  may  console  for  it.  Consoling  is  to  offer  to  take  the 
turn-up  and  add  and  count  it  as  one  of  the  player's  hand, 
for  a  stated  number  of  counters,  or  price,  which  is  regarded 
as  consolation  for  taking  a  card  that  is  not  wanted.  The 
price  of  consolation  must  be  paid  by  the  dealer  out  of  the 
pool.  Consoling  begins  at  a  high  figure,  and  runs  down. 
The  lowest  consoler  must  take  the  turn-up  when,  and  not 
before,  the  other  players  have  all  passed. 

Elder  hand. — The  dealer  must  require  of  the  elder  hand, 
and  the  elder  hand,  if  required,  must  first  either  Md  or 
f'jonsole  for  the  turn-up,  naming  the  price  which  he  will 
give  for  it  if  he  wants  it,  or  the  price  which  he  will  take  it 
for  if  he  does  not  want  it. 

Jockeying, — Jockeying  (especially  by  the  elder  hand 
when  two  play)  is  bidding  for  a  turn-up  which  is  not 
wanted,  or  consoling  for  one  which  is  wanted.  By  jockey- 
ing, a  player  will  often  get  well  paid  for  taking  the  very 
card  he  w^ants;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  want 
it,  he  may  thus  force  his  oj)[)()nent  to  pay  well  tor  it.  H€ 
«iust  take  care  and  not  ^^get  lamed." 

Getting  lamed. — A   player  is  lamed  when  he  jock^ya, 
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and  the  other  players  suddenly  all  pass,  and  so  force  him 
to  take  a  turn-up  which  he  don't  want,  and  which  proba- 
bly injures  his  hand. 

Turning  corner. — Mark  :  The  elder  hand  who  jockey  a 
by  consoling  for  a  turn-up  which  he  wants,  cannot  after- 
wards turn  the  corner,  and  from  first  consoling  pass  next 
to  bidding  for  the  card.  This  is  the  penalty  he  must  pay 
ioY  unsuccessful  jockeying.  Bat  after  the  elder  hand  haa 
begun  consoling,  the  other  players  may  join  in  consoling, 
and  be  allowed  to  turn  the  corner  and  bid  for  the  turu-u]). 

Nc  player  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  turn-up  for  nothing, 
provided  any  other  player  will  give  any  thing  for  it.  The 
one  who  first  says  he  will  take  it  for  nothing  wih  be  allowed 
to  take  it,  if  no  one  wants  to  buy  it. 

Passing. — To  pass  in  bidding  is  to  decline  paying  any 
higher  price  for  the  turn-up.  To  pass  in  consoling  is  to 
decline  taking  the  turn-up  for  any  price  less  than  that 
named  by  the  last  consoler.  It  also  expresses  consent  to 
have  that  price  paJd  to  the  lowest  consoler.  After  a 
player  has  once  passed^  either  in  bidding  or  consoling^  he 
cannot  again  bid  or  console  for  that  turn-up. 

Every  player  must.^  in  his  turn,  wlien  required  by  the 
dealer,  either  bid  higher,  console  \o\Ne\\  or  pass.  Of  course 
there  can  be  no  passing  until  some  price  has  been  previ- 
ously named.     One  cannot  pass  on  nothing. 

Jjealer'^s  advantage. — The  dealer  has  some  advantage, 
especially  when  two  play.  For  if  he  should  want  the 
turn-up,  and  his  opponent  should  not  want  it,  and  not 
have  tlie  courage  to  jockey  for  it,  the  dealer  is  certain  to 
be  paid  for  taking  what  he  wants,  and  would  buy. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  dealer  does  not  want  the 
turn-up^  and  his  opponent  does,  but  dare  not  jockey,  then 
he  dealer  has  a  chance  to  run  the  pool  up.  Only,  take 
cai'e  and  not  get  lamed. 

And  again;  suppose  both  want  the  turn-up,  and  his 
opponent  ventures  to  console  for  it,  the  dealer  is  then  sure 
to  get  it  for  nothing,  as  the  Jockey  is  not  allowed  to  turn 
corner. 

These  advantages,  however,  diminish  as  the  number  ol 
players  increase ;  for  if  two  or  more  players  each  want  the 
turn-up,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  will  ever  get  it  for  nothing, 
aiuch  less  be  })aid  for  taking  it. 

Re^narlcs. — The  5's  have  no  value  as  turn-upa,    Anj 
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©ir^may  take  tlicm  when  turned  np ;  or  the  dealer  may,  by 
consent,  put  tbem  under  the  pack,  and  turn  up  another 
card. 

Rule. — As  5  is  the  average  vaUie  of  each  card,  if  your 
hand  contains  more  than  an  average  value  (as,  for  example, 
18  with  three  cards),  then  you  should  buy  a  card  less  than 
5  But  if  less  than  the  average  (as,  12  with  three  :ards), 
then  you  want  a  card  higher  than  5. 

Always  buy  or  console  for  any  card  that  brings  your 
hand  nearer  the  average  value,  unless  you  think  you  are 
paying  too  much,  or  consoling  for  too  little,  in  which  case 
'pass.  And  it  is  on  these  points,  and  in  jockeying,  thai 
skill  is  required  in  playing  the  game. 
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This  very  superior  game  is  of  German  origin,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  best  two-handed  games  of  cards  ever  played. 
It  will  require  a  little  pains  to  learn  it,  but  when  learned 
it  will  amply  repay  all  tlie  time  bestowed  in  learning  it. 

Played  by  two  persons,  with  the  26  following  cards, 
viz.,  the  10  faced  cards,  called  Teazers,  All  the  I's,  2's, 
S's,  and  O's  of  the  other  suits. 

Dealing. — Deal  six  cards  to  each  player. 

Trumps. — No  trump  is  turned,  but  the  Teazers  are  al- 
ways trumps. 

'  Object  of  the  game. — First^  to  win  7  points,  which  con- 
ititutes  the  game.     Second^  the  player  who  first  counts  60, 
m  playing  the  game,  wins  one,  two,  or  three  points,  as 
ereafter  explained. 

Eanh  or  value  of  cards. — Each   of  the  I's,  2^s,  and  S's, 
eckons  its  face  value  towards  the  60.     Tlie  Z  counts  10. 
As,  for  example:  the  five  Z's  would  count  50,  and  three 
3's  and  a  1  would  count  10,  making  a  total  of  60. 

A  Fair  of  Teazers— Am  also  reckoned  in  pairs,  thus. 
Any  two  teazers  adding  up  11,  as  John  Smith  and  his  wife, 
Ihe  9-1-2,  the  8  +  3,  the  7-h4,  and  the  6-1-5. 

15* 
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The  holder  of  either  one  or  more  of  these  pairs  raaj 
count  20,  or  call  20,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1st.  He  must  hold  the  pair  in  his  hand,  and  show  them 
both  if  required. 

2d.  He  must  have  taken  at  least  one  trick,  or  count,  be* 
fore  he  can  play  and  count  or  call  20. 

3d.  He  must  lead  one  of  the  pair  when  he  calls  the  20 
That  is,  he  cannot  play  out  one  of  the  pair  and  call  20  o» 
bis  adversary's  lead. 

4th.  Having  taken  at  least  one  trick  or  count,  and  hold 
ing  a  pair  of  teazers  in  his  hand,  he  may,  when  it  is  hia 
turn  to  lead,  play  down  either  one  of  the  pair  he  pleases, 
and  call  or  announce  20.  No  matter  who  may  take  the 
ceazer  so  played,  the  player  will  still  be  entitled  to  count 
his  20.  If  the  player  takes  the  teazer  so  played,  he  will 
count  its  face  value  in  addition  to  the  20. 

The  grand  pair — Which  is  John  Smith  and  his  wife, 
will  count  30 ;  and  as  John  is  the  highest  trump,  it  must 
necessarily  be  taken  by  the  player  tliereof,  and  so  the  count 
will  finally  be  30  for  the  pair,  and  10  for  John's  face,  mak- 
ing in  all  40. 

Counting  up  60. — The  player  in  adding  up  to  make  60 
will  count  one  or  more  20's,  or  30  if  he  has  it,  as  before 
explained,  and  in  addition  count  each  and  all  the  face 
values  of  the  cards.  Thus,  if  he  held,  and  succeeded  in 
playing  John  and  his  wife,  he  would  count  the  pair  30,  and 
10  for  John's  face,  making  40,  and  to  this  sum  he  would 
add  any  other  counts  or  cards  which  he  may  have  won. 
In  the  same  way  he  would  count  up  the  face  value  of  all 
the  other  cards  he  may  have  taken,  in  addition  to  any  20 
wliich  he  may  have  called. 

Flaying  the  game. — The  non-dealer  plays  or  leads  first 
ny  card  he  pleases. 

Following  the  lead, — l^either  player  is  obliged  to  follow 
he  lead,  but  may  play  any  card  he  pleases,  previous  to 
rappee  or  rapping  ;  unless  all  the  cards  are  drawn  :  after 
which,  the  lead  must  be  rigidly  followed,  if  you  have  it; 
and  if  you  cannot  follow  the  lead,  then  you  must  play 
trumps  or  teazers,  if  you  have  them  ;  but  if  you  have  theuj 
Dot,  then  play  what  you  like. 

In  playing,  the  highest  card  of  the  two  played  will  al- 
ways take  the  trick.  That  is,  a  3  will  take  a  2  or  a  1 ;  a 
0  will  take  a  3,  2,  or  1  ;  a  teazer  will  take  a  0,  and  nn^ 
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tefizer  will  take  any  other  teazer  of  lower  value — ranking 
frujn  highest  to  lowest;  thus,  0,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1. 

^'  Rappee'''  or  Rapping. — It  is  the  privilege  of  either 
player,  at  any  stage  of  the  game,  when  hoth  players  hold 
the  same  number  of  cards  in  hand,  to  say  "  Rappee,"  or  to 
rap  with  the  hand  on  the  table,  which  is  the  same  tiling 
A.nd  after  "  Rappee"  four  effects  follow  : 
.     1st.  No  more  cards  can  be  drawn  by  either  player ;  and 

2d.  Both  players  must  follow  the  lead,  or  play  trumps. 

3d.  If  teazers  are  led,  the  opposite  player  must  trump 
•'€€1%  if  he  can  do  it ;  but  if  not,  he  may  play  any  teazer  he 
lleases. 

4th.  If  the  lead  cannot  be  followed,  you  must  play  a  teazer 
i  you  have  it. 

And  the  three  last  stated  effects  must  be  observed  also 
ifter  the  cards  are  all  drawn. 

Drawing, — In  commencing  the  game,  each  player,  as 
loon  as  he  has  played  a  card  from  his  hand,  is  entitled  to 
Iraw  the  next  card  of  the  talon  to  replace  the  one  played 
i*om  his  hand ;  the  object  being  to  always  hold  six  card 
n  hand  before  playing.  And  the  drawing  will  then  go  on 
until  *^  Rappee^''  or  until  all  the  cards  are  drawn. 

Counting  points, — If  either  player  is  able  to  count  60 
before  Lis  opponent  has  taken  a  trick,  he  is  entitled  to  score 
himself  three  points  towards  game.  If  he  can  count  60 
before  his  opponent  has  counted  30,  he  may  score  himself 
tM)0  points.  But  if  his  opponent  has  made  30  by  tricks 
taken,  then  be  will  only  score  himself  one  point,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  new  deal. 

Remarlc. — When  your  opponent  leads  a  Z,  it  is  a  question 
of  doubt  whether  you  had  better  pass  it  by  playing  a  1,  2, 
or  3,  or  take  the  Z  with  a  teazer,^  and  thus  rim  the  risk  of 
spoiUng  a  20  or  30.  If  you  play  a  teazer  and  take  the  Z, 
yon  may  afterwards  draw  from  the  talon  the  teazer  which 
would  have  paired  it,  and  so  have  given  you  a  20.  Or  if 
your  opponent  holds  the  other  teazer,^  it  instantly  releases 
it  for  him  to  trump  any  thing  you  may  play  with  it.  Cer- 
tamly  after  such  play  of  yours  it  would  be  unsafe  for  you 
to  lead  a  Z. 
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This  game  i8  played  by  two  persons,  or  by  four  as  pai  fi- 
ners.  We  shall  first  describe  it  as  played  by  four  per- 
sons. It  is  a  deep  scientific  game,  giving  great  exercise  to 
the  mind  and  memory,  and  atfording  unbounded  scope  to 
skill  and  calculation. 

Dealing. — The  dealer  will  deal  off  all  the  cards,  one  at  a 
time  to  each  player,  except  the  last  two,  which  he  will 
divide  between  himself  and  the  elder  hand,  keeping  the 
last  himself.  Or,  if  preferred,  the  last  two  may  be  turned 
face  up  on  the  table ;  in  which  case  the  dealer  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  first  play.  In  the  other  case  the  elder  hand 
will  play  first,  and  the  two  odd  cards  will  be  played  be- 
^,ween  the  dealer  and  elder  hand. 

Flay  alternately^  in  all  cases,  no  matter  who  takes  the 
trick. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  100,  or  any  numbei 
of  even  hundreds,  by  any  possible  arrangement,  or  correct 
addition,  of  the  cards  played  out. 

In  every  addition  1  must  be  carried  for  every  10,  as  in 
common  arithmetic. 

Ist  Example. — Suppose  the  first  card  played  is  a  9,  and 
the  second  an  8 ;  then  the  third  player  will  play  a  2,  and 
arrange  the  cards  thus  : 

9  8    or      9  2 
2         8 

100  100 

which,  by  common  addition,  will  make  100.    He  accord 
ingly  takes  up  the  three  cards  for  100,  and  scores  it  t# 
his  count,  and  the  next  player  plays  another  card  to  th* 
board. 

2d  Example. — Suppose  he  plays  a  Z,  and  that  the  next 
card  is  a  1 ;  then  the  next  player  will  play  either  a  9  oi 
another  Z.     If  a  9,  he  will  arrange  them  thus: 
1  0    or      9  0 
9_  1 

100  100 

which  mak»  lOO,  as  before,  and  are  taken  up  and  scored 
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accordingly,     [f  jie  plays  another  Z  he  will  arrange  then? 
thus: 

10  0, 
making  100  hy  simple  arrangement. 

Sd  Example. — Suppose  several  small  cards  are  sucr^es- 
sively  played  out  for  the  purpose  of  finessing.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  before  any  player  can  count  a  hundred,  he  must 
be  able  to  make  a  10  in  the  right  column,  and  a  9  in  the 
left;  then  the  one  to  carry  from  the  10  to  the  9  will  make 
just  100.  Say  the  cards  played  out  are  3,  2,  1,  4.  The 
next  player  may  play  down  a  9,  and  arrange  and  add  them 
jhus: 

4 

3 

2 
9J[ 

10  0, 
taking  them  all  up  for  100,  as  before. 

The  Z  must  always  be  placed  and  added  as  Z  simply ; 
you  can  never  call  it  10  in  the  sense  of  carrying  one  from 
It  to  a  9  to  make  100.  For,  in  that  case,  it  would  simply 
stand  as  90. 

All  the  cards  played  may  be  arranged  in  any  possible 
way,  at  the  pleasure  of  each  successive  player,  provided 
they  can  be  correctly  added  up  as  in  common  arithmetic. 

4:th  Example. — Suppose  these  cards  to  have  been  played, 
3,  3,  1,  6.  The  next  player  will  play  a  9,  and  arrang<^  and 
add  them  thus : 

3  1 

3  6  9 

4  0  0, 

taking  them  up  for  400,  and  scoring  himself  400. 

bth  Example. — Suppose,  either  for  want  of  other  figures, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  finessing,  that  these  cards  have  been 
forced,  or  played  out,  viz. :  6,  7,  6,  9.  The  next  player 
will,  if  possible,  set  the  9  by  itself,  and  then  play  a  5,  iis 
order  to  make  10  of  the  smallest  remaining  card  (the  5^ 
%nd  arrange  and  add  as  follows  : 

95 
76      6 


scoring  himself  7,700. 


7  700, 
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If  he  should  have  no  5,  he  will  play  a  4,  aivd  Arrange  and 
add  thus : 

6 
75  94 

gcoring  himself  7  6  0  0. 

If  he  should  have  neither  5  nor  4,  he  may  play  a  3  mxd 
arrange  thus : 

7 
65  9  3 

scoring  himself  6  6  0  0. 

From  these  examples  thus  far,  it  is  manifest,  that  setting 
aside  the  Z's,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  game  is 
simply  to  make  a  10  in  the  right-hand  column,  and  a  9  in 
the  next  on  the  left. 

A  Z  will  always  make  a  count  when  placed  either  at  the 
right  hand  of  10  or  at  the  right  hand  of  two  other  cards, 
of  which  one  is  a  Z. 

Thus  far  the  counting  has  all  been  by  the  aid  of  9's  and 
lO's— or  of  lO's  and  Z's. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  counting,  on  the  same 
general  principles,  by  means  of  20's  and  8's.  If,  therefore, 
you  cannot  count  in  either  of  the  above  ways,  you  will 
select  out  an  8,  if  one  has  been  played  ;  or,  if  no  8  has 
been  played,  select  out  two  or  more  cards  that  by  addition 
make  8  ;  and  then  endeavor  to  play  a  card  that  shidl  make 
20  when  added  to  some  two  or  more  other  cards  already 
played.  Then  the  2  to  carry  from  the  20  to  the  8  will 
make  one  hundred. 

6th  Example. — Suppose  the  cards  played — 7,  5,  6,  8,  8, 
the  best  card  to  play  is  a  9,  arranged  thus : 

8786 

5 

9 

•coring  yourself  8  8  0  0. 

Another  possible  mode  of  counting,  although  very  rare, 
is  by  means  of  30  and  7 ;  the  3  to  carry  from  the  30  to  tb« 
7,  making  100. 

It  may  happen  in  the  course  of  playing  the  game,  thai 
more  than  10,000,  or  even  100,000  will  be  taken  at  one 
haul.     In  such  cases  of  course  the  game  is  won  at  once. 

Ten  thousand  constitutes  the  game. 
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111  case  the  10,000  should  not  be  made  on  the  first  deal, 
the  amount  won  by  each  party  must  be  carefully  scored 
op,  and  there  must  be  a  new  deal  by  the  next  person  in 
order,  on  the  left  of  the  last  dealer. 

No  card  can  be  twice  used  in  any  one  count. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  remember  all  the  cards 
that  Imve  been  played  out ;  and  also  to  ascertain,  as  far  a^ 
possible,  what  cards  are  either  held,  or  not  held,  by  anj 
one  of  the  other  players. 

No  person  shah  be  at  liberty  to  examine  or  touch  thi 
cards  that  have  been  scored. 

Flayed  hy  two  yeviMniii. — Deal  6  cards  to  each  player 
Non- dealer  plays  first. 

As  often  as  a  card  is  played,  the  player  will  draw  on*^ 
from  the  talon,  so  as  always  to  hold  6  in  hand.  And 
when  the  talon  is  all  drawn,  the  players  will  continue  to 
play  till  they  have  played  their  cards  all  out,  or  until  the 
game  is  won.  If  no  count  be  made  with  the  last  cardt 
played,  the  next  dealer  will  gather  all  up  and  proceed  to  i 
new  deal. 

Scoring  may  be  done  with  pencil  and  p*\per. 


§iUiarlrs. 

y  Billiards  in  general — Of  the  Billiard  Table — Of  tks 
Instruments  employed  in  the  Game-  -and  of  the  manner 
of  unng  them. 

Billiards,  like  the  greater  number  of  games  which  are 
prevalent  in  modern  Europe,  is  of  French  invention.  Soon 
after  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Italians 
brought  it  into  vogue  throughout  the  Continent;  and  in  a 
few  years  afterwards  it  became  a  favorite  diversion  in  Eng- 
land, particularly  among  persons  of  rank.  The  precise 
period  of  its  introduction  into  England  is  not  known;  but, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  tlie  game  must  at  least 
have  been  somewhat  famihar  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Aa 
it  is  replete  with  entertainment,  and  attended  with  that 
kind  of  moderate  exercise,  which  renders  it  at  tie  same 
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d?^^  l^oth  agreeable  and  conducive  to  health,  it  will,  in  al 

pr./oability,  long  remain  in  fashion. 

'^ne  game  of  billiards  is  played  by  two  or  more  persons, 
with  ivory  balls,  upon  a  table,  which  in  different  countries 
is  made  of  different  shapes.  In  some  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, a  round  or  an  oval  form  is  most  in  use,  in  others, 
nearly  a  square  one ;  in  this  country  the  shape  universally 
employed  is  the  oblong,  varying  in  size  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  long,  the  width  being  always  half  its  length.  But  the 
established  table  is  twelve  feet  long  by  six  wide  ;  the  height 
three  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cushion  ;  and 
this  is  the  size  adopted  in  all  our  public  rooms.  The  frame 
should  be  made  of  old  oak  or  mahogany,  or  some  well-sea- 
soned wood,  not  given  to  warp,  and  the  bed  be  of  metal  or 
slate,  covered  with  fine  green  cloth,  tightly  fitted  and  per- 
fectly smooth.  The  table  should  not  be  liable  to  the  least 
vibration,  and  the  bed  be  perfectly  horizontal,  the  accuracy 
of  which  may  be  tested  by  a  spirit-level.  The  cushion,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  raised  edge  or  border,  lined  with  a  stuffed 
elastic  pad,  and  intersected  by  six  netted  pockets,  four  ol 
which  are  situated  at  the  four  corners,  and  the  other  two 
midway  in  the  sides.  At  the  ends  of  the  table,  and  in  thn 
centre,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  six  from  the  end  cushions, 
are  points  called  spots^  on  which  the  red  balls  are  placed. 

Three  or  four  ivory  balls  are  the  usual  number  employed 
(according  to  the  game  played),  two  red,  the  others  whit-et 
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^od  one  of  the  latter  marked  wit?i  a  small  I  lack  spot  bi 
way  of  dibtinction.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  one  inch 
and  seven-eighths  to  two  inches,  and  weigh  from  four 
ounces  to  four  and  a  quarter,  but  those  used  together  must 
be  exactly  uniform  both  in  size  and  weight,  and  constructed 
with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

Tlie  instruments  employed  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
the  balls  are  two  ;  the  cue  and  the  mace.  The  former  of 
tlit'Se  is  a  long  round  stick,  which  should  be  made  of  line 
close-grained,  weh-seasoned  ash,  slightly  conical  in  shape 
)>eing  broad  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  converging  to  i 
narrow,  flattened  or  rounded  point.  The  mace  consists 
of  a  long  slender  rod,  w^ith  a  thick  piece  of  mahogany  oi 
other  wood  affixed  to  its  extremity,  and  adapted  to  it  in 
such  an  angle  as  to  rest  flat  upcm  the  table  while  the  stick 
is  held  up  to  the  shoidder  in  the  act  of  striking.  The  under 
side  of  this  is  flat  and  smooth,  in  order  that  it  may  move 
with  facility  over  the  cloth;  the  upper  side  is  concave;  and 
the  end  to  be  opposed  to  the  ball  is  plain  and  broad. 

Of  these  instruments,  the  cue  is  by  far  the  most  univer- 
sally used.  It  possesses  various  advantages  over  the  mace, 
and  is  invariably  preferred  by  all  good  j^layers  ;  indeed  the 
mace  is  now  scarcely  ever  used  except  by  ladies.  There  k 
also  a  long  cue,  and  a  rest,  for  strokes  which  are  out  of 
reach  with  the  ordinary  cue.  ^^  In  the  choice  of  a  cue," 
says  Mr.  Kentlield,  ''much  will  depend  on  the  fancy  of  the 
player;  some  prefer  light,  others  heavy,  cues;  some  small, 
others  those  which  are  large  at  the  point,  and  so  on;  but 
the  cue  to  be  recommended  should  be  four  feet  eight  inches 
long,  of  moderate  weight,  say  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
(  mces;  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  and 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  butt.  It  should  be  formed 
of  flne,  straight,  close-grained,  well-seasoned  ash,  rather 
stifl*,  or  with  very  little  spring  in  it.  The  point  i^  covered 
with  leather  to  prevent  its  slipping  from  the  ball  in  strik- 
ing. Some  plnyei's  prefer  double  leathers,  others  sirjgle 
ones ;  the  best  players  have  generally  decided  in  tavor  of 
the  latter.  Should,  however,  the  former  be  selected,  the 
ander  one  should  be  very  hard,  and  the  top  one  soft.  For 
preserving  the  cue  such  an  arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best; 
It  is  also  w^ell  adapted  for  certain  strokes,  but  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  when  the  ball  is  to  be  struck  at  a  distance, 
Boft  sole-lei^  ther  or  saddle  flap  is  au  excel,  ent  material  foi 
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points;  but  for  single  points  notliing  perhaps  is  bettei  than 
old  harness  or  strap,  provided  the  leather  be  not  too  old, 
which  would  render  it  hard  and  useless.  It  may  be  affixed 
with  common  glue,  Indian  glue,  shell  lac,  or  any  other 
kinds  of  cement,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  thing  greasy.'' 

Fig.  2. 


The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  The  Bridge,  or  sup- 
port upon  which  the  cue  is  to  act.  This  is  formed  by  the 
left  hand  of  the  player  being  placed  firmly  upon  the  table, 
about  six  inches  from  the  ball  to  be  struck,  and  drawn  up 
until  the  hand  rests  only  upon  the  wrist  and  points  of  the 
fingers ;  the  latter  being  bent  up  to  such  an  angle,  as  to 
leave  the  palm  considerably  hollowed,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  thumb  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  knuckles,  sc 
as  to  form  a  furrow  between  it  and  the  forefinger,  for  the 
cue  to  slide  in.  '-Some  make  their  bridge  much  too  long, 
that  is,  lay  their  hand  nearly  flat,  and  so  are  apt  to  lose 
hazards  which  require  force ;  and  others  spread  their  fingers 
too  much,  and  thus  are  deficient  in  firmness.  ''  And  many 
players,"  says  Mr.  Mar  don,  '^  press  the  thumb  closely 
against  the  forefinger ;  but  a  bridge  thus  formed  is  con- 
tracted and  imperfect.  The  thumb,  well  raised,  should  be 
separated  from  the  forefinger  by  half  an  inch,  the  thumb 
can  then  be  lowered,  should  it  be  necessary  to  strike  much 
below  the  centre."  The  next  thing  is  to  handle  and  adapt 
the  cue  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  free  a^  d 
easy  in  its  motion.  This  consists  in  grasping  it  about  tour 
or  five  inches  from  the  broad  extremity  Avith  the  right 
hand,  with  sufficient  force  to  enable  the  striker  to  use  an 
adequate  strength  in  his  stroke,  and  yet  free  enough  to 
allow  of  a  considerable  extent  of  motion ;  and  in  applying 
the  other  extremity  to  the  bridge,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
from  its  point.  The  bridge  being  made,  and  the  cue  thus 
iidai)ted  uO  it,  it  only  remains  to  strike  the  ball,  which  is  to 
^e  (lone  in  the  following  manner.     The  point  of  the  cu* 
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(which  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  littie  chalk,  or  made 
rough  with  glass-paper,  to  prevent  its  slipping),  ought,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  made  accurately  to  approach  the 
centre  of  the  ball,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  should 
be  rather  more  than  half  a  foot  from  the  hand.  The  cue 
should  then  be  drawn  four  or  more  inches  (Mr.  K.  says 
Bix,  and  a  German  writer  says  from  six  to  ten)  backwards, 
according  to  the  strength  required,  slightly  depressed 
towards  the  cloth ;  then  gradually  elevated  till  perfectly 
horizontal ;  and  lastly,  forced  against  the  ball,  so  as  to 
drive  it  onwards  with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  occasioc 
may  require.  The  stroke  should  be  made  freely  from  the 
shoulder,  and  not  in  a  cramped  manner  from  the  elbow, 
and  the  arm  should  be  parallel  to  the  side,  not  at  an  angle. 
In  very  gentle  and  pushing  strokes  tlie  cue  may  be  close 
to  the  ball.  If  the  right  hand  be  at  all  elevated,  the  ball 
will  have  a  tendency  to  jump.  Before  making  the  stroke, 
the  learner  should  not  only  know  where  the  balls  will 
strike,  but  he  should  endeavor  to  calculate  where  they  wiT 
be  left. 

Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


Position  of  the  cue  for  the  central  Position  of  the  cue  for  a  following 

stroke.  ball. 

A  player  may  take  the  right  position,  hold  the  cue 
correctly,  and  thus  far  perform  all  that  is  required,  and 
yet  he  may  be  unable  to  strike  a  ball  with  firmness  and 
with  truth ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  in  the  act  of 
striking  he  draws  his  cue  back  perliaps  one  inch  instead  ol 
•ix,  so  as  rather  to  make  a  sort  of  push  at  the  ball  instead 
of  a  firm  and  distinct  stroke.  His  first  endeavor  should  be 
to  place  tlie  point  of  his  cue  to  that  part  of  the  ball  he  in* 
tends  to  strike;  then  to  draw  it  back  about  six  inches, 
keeping  it  at  the  same  time  as  horizontal  as  possible,  and 
with  a  rectilinear  motion  to  force  it  forwards  with  a  kind 
of  jerk,  taking  care  also  to  strike  the  ball  when  he  takes 
aim,  or  he  will  fail  in  his  object.  This  is  perhaps  one  ol 
the  most  difficult  things  fcr  the  learner  to  overcome,  and 
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even  old  players  who  have  acquired  considerable  knowl« 
edge  of  the  game,  have  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind, 
and  felt  surprised  that  the  ball  did  not  return  from  the 
cushion  in  the  direction  they  had  expected,  and  probably 
condemned  the  cushion  for  a  fault  which  was  entirely  their 
own.  The  necessity  of  keeping  the  cue  in  a  horizontal  line 
cannot  be  urged  too  forcibly,  for  if  the  right  hand  is  too 
much  elevated  the  ball  will  jump  and  the  stroke  fail.  In 
the  diagrams  No.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  proper  position  of  the 
cue  in  striking  is  represented. 

Fig.  5. 


Position  of  the  cue  for  the  twist 
Fig.  6. 


Fig.  T. 


Fig.  8. 


Position  of  the  cue 
for  jumping  the  ball. 


Perpendicular  position  of  the  cue  for  a  twist,  whei 
one  hall  is  near  another. 


The  action  of  the  mace  is  much  more  simple.  Previous 
to  the  act  of  striking,  its  broad  extremity  is  to  be  adapted 
Very  accurately  to  the  centre  of  the  ball;  and  the  stick 
being  then  carried  up  even  with  the  right  shoulder,  the 
instrument  and  the  ball  are  to  be,  at  once,  pushed  onwards, 
by  the  same  effort,  and  without  any  sudden  impulsive 
force. 

Qmeral  principles  of  the  game. — In  the  game  of  bil- 
liards, the  general  object  of  the  player  is,  briefly,  by  strik- 
mg  one  ball  against  another,  either  to  propel  one  of  them 
into  a  pocket,  or  with  one  ball  to  strike  two  others  sue- 
cesaivelv.     Two  balls  lying  in  such  a  situation  as  to  *^dniil 
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of  one  )r  both  of  them  being  pocketed,  presents  to  the 
Btriker  what  is  termed  a  hazard.  Wlien  after  the  contact 
of  the  balls  the  white  or  striking  one  is  pocketed,  th€ 
striker  is  said  to  have  made  a  losing  hazard  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  ball  struck  at,  whether  red  or  white,  is 
made  to  enter  a  hole,  he  makes  what  is  termed  the  winning 
hazard.  If  with  his  own  ball  he  strike  two  others  sncces 
sively,  the  stroke  is  called  a  carom  or  caramlole^  which  i 
the  French  term. 

Attention  to  various  circumstances  is  necessary,  In  orde* 
to  i)lay  tliegame  of  Billiards  with  delicacy  and  correctness 
namely,  the  particular  modification  of  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument with  wdiich  the  impulse  is  given  to  the  ball ;  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  eye  of  the  striker ;  the  position  he 
assumes  in  strikiiig,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  accommo- 
dates the  instrument  to  his  hand ;  the  precise  point  of  the 
distant  or  object  ball,  or  of  the  cushion  which  is  made  to 
receive  the  stroke ;  and  lastly,  the  degree  of  strength  neces- 
sary to  be  employed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  end. 

The  accuracy  of  every  stroke  will  very  materially  depend 
upon  the  proper  regulation  of  the  eye  of  the  striker ;  and 
this  requires  a  great  degree  of  nicety.  There  are  two  ob- 
jects to  be  attentively  re^irded,  nearly  in  the  same  instant; 
namely,  the  cue-ball,  or  that  to  be  struck  with  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  object-ball,  or  that  to  be  struck  at,  in  order 
to  elfect  the  desired  hazard,  or  carom.  The  position  of  the 
object-ball  should  first  be  attentively  marked;  the  cue  is 
thexi  ^.o  be  adapted  to  the  bridge  formed  by  the  hand,  as 
before  directed,  and  upon  this  the  eye  should  be  suffered  to 
rest  until  the  instant  of  striking;  previous  to  the  act  of 
which,  it  should  be  again  carried  to  the  object-ball,  and  re- 
main intently  fixed  on  it  until  the  stroke  is  completed :  for 
the  less  frequently  the  eye  wanders  from  ball  to  ball,  the 
more  correct  will  be  the  stroke.  Two  glances  alone  are 
uufiicient,  and  the  last  of  these,  namely,  from  the  first  to 
the  second  ball,  should  be  extremely  rapid,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  accurately  distinct;  for  if  tlie  least  hesitation 
take  place  after  the  e^  e  has  left  the  striking  ball,  either  a 
miss  of  the  cue  or  an  imperfect  stroke  will  very  generally 
be  the  consequence. 

llie  rem.-  When  your  ball  is  at  such  a  distance  that 
you  have  occasion  to  use  the  rest,  do  not  place  it  too  aear, 
[es<-   it  prevent  y(^ur  seeing  the  precise  spot   where   you 
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ought  to  strike.  If  ten  or  twelve  inches  be  left  between 
the  ball  and  the  rest,  the  cue  can  be  ke})t  in  a  position 
nearly  horizontal.  The  generality  of  players  raise  their 
hand  too  high. 

The  position  in  which  the  striker  stands,  whilst  in  the 
act  of  playing,  is  also  of  essential  importance,  bey  jnd  what 
regards  the  elegance  of  his  apj)earance.  A  player  whose 
posture  is  elegant,  who  strikes  with  ease  and  grace,  and 
who  is  calm  and  collected  in  his  game,  will  uniformly  attaii: 
a  degree  of  skill  superior  to  him  who  stands  inelegantly, 
delivers  his  ball  ungracefully,  and  in  his  play  is  bustling 
and  impatient.  These  are  circumstances,  however,  wliich 
are  much  more  easily  to  be  acquired  by  observation,  and 
by  the  direction  of  a  good  player,  than  by  written  rules 
But  thus  much  may  be  observed :  the  body  should  be  bent 
just  enough  to  allow  of  the  eye  being  directed  along  the 
cue  with  ease,  and  one  foot  should  be  extended  foremost; 
a  person  who  plays  with  his  right  hand,  should  stand  with 
his  left  foot  foremost;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  is 
left-handed,  should  stand  with  his  right  foot  foremost — by 
wiiich  he  will  be  more  steady  and  firm. 

The  angles, — The  direction  of  the  motion  produced  in  a 
movable  elastic  body,  projected* against  a  body  that  ia 
fixed  and  at  rest,  is  simple  and  determinate,  and  is  alike 
under  all  the  varieties  of  velocity  and  modes  of  projection; 
the  reaction  will  invariably  equal  the  action  and  be  the 
counterpart  thereof,  or,  in  other  words,  the  coarse  of  the 
body,  after  contact,  will  be  the  counterpart  of  the  motion 
originally  imparted  to  it;  hence  the  angle  of  reflexion 
must  uniformly  he  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Thus  the  ball  a^  propelled  against  the  ^     ^ 

cushion  at  d,  forming  with  the  line  e 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contact 
the  angle  a,  6,  d,  will  be  returned  in 
the  direction  d,/,  forming  the  corre- 
sponding angle  d,  e,/  {M      ]»     t)£ 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
case  with  regard  to  bodies,  both  of  wliich  are  equally  mov- 
able and  elastic ;  the  motion  resulting  from  the  contact  of 
these  being  com[)Ound,  or  modified  by  the  peculiarity  in 
the  action  and  tlie  intensity  of  the  moving  powers,  and 
arising  from  th^  ioint  effect  of  different  causes  occurring  a\ 
the  same  instant  in  their  operation. 
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It  has  been  found  expedient  for  the  better  explanation  o 
the  vaiieties  of  motion  resulting  from  a  dilierence  in  th« 
degree  and  mode  of  contact  of  the  balls  employed  in  tl  6 
game  of  Billiards,  to  divide  the  object-ball,  or  that  again;  t 
which  the  player  directs  his  stroke,  into  four  or  more  partr, 
representing  the  precise  points  upon  which  the  centre  (I 
the  striking  ball  is  to  be  received  for  ditferent  ends.  ThU 
*>is  given  rise  to  the  denominations,  a  full  ball^  a  threes 
a-iaTter  ball^  a  half  hall^  a  third  ball^  a  quarter  ball^  ai 
i  ^hth  ball^  &c. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  19. 


ITull  ball  Three-quarter  ball 

Fig.  la 


Quarter  balL 


Fine  ball 


These  terras,  however,  employed  in  this  sense,  are  liable 
to  convey  a  wrong  idea  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
game,  as  they  by  no  means  coincide  with  what  is  usually 
understood  by  similar  expressions  in  the  common  language 
of  Billiards.  Whenever  they  occur,  therefore,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  tliey  be  understood  to  ap[)ly  to  the  following 
explanation  of  them. 

The  term  a  full  hall^  or  ?i  full  stroke,  is  meant  to  imply 
that  the  contact  of  the  balls  is  full  and  complete;  or  that 
the  central  point  of  one  ball  becomes  exactly  op[)()sed  te 
the  centre  of  the  other,  as  in  Figs.  10  and  15.  By  the 
term  a  three-quarter  ball  is  understood  that  at  the  time  of 
contact,  the  striking  ball  is  made  to  cover  three-quarters  o/ 
the  object-ball;  and,  in  consequen(;e,  that  thiee   paits  o/ 
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the  f(^riiier  are  opposed  to,  or  come  in  contact  with,  a  cor 
responding  tliree  parts  of  the  latter,  as  described  in  Figs, 
11  and  16.  A  ha' f  ball  denotes  that  only  half  of  each  ball 
partakes  of  the  stroke ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  centre 
of  each  is  the  extreme  point  of  contact  (vide  Figs.  12  and 
1^);  and  a  quarter  ball  denotes  that  merely  one-fourth  of 
each  comes  in  contact  as  a  half  ball  (vide  Figs.  13  and  18); 
and  in  the  eighth  (or  fine)  ball  (Figs.  14  and  20),  the  edges 
of  the  balls  only  are  made  to  touch  each  other.  And  so 
for  third  and  sixth  balls. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  represent  the  motions  created 
by  each  particular  mode  of  contact  above  described,  in  the 
form  of  diagrams,  as  most  likely  to  impress  a  clear  idea 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Fig.  10.  The  full  hall. — Whenever  the  contact  of  the 
balls  is  exactly  centrical,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the 
course  which  the  object-ball  obtains,  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  of  the  striking  one,  must  be  [)recisely  the  original 
direction  of  the  course  of  the  latter;  or  that  the  direction 
acquired  by  the  first  ball,  from  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  that  obtained  by  the  second,  in  consequence  ol 
its  contact  with  the  first,  must,  united,  form  a  straight 
line.  This  is  what  is  usually  called  a  straight  stroke. 
Vide  Fig.  15,  in  which  a  a  re[)resents  the  striker's  ball,  J, 
the  object-ball,  c  ^,  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  ol 
each,  and  signifying  the  direction  of  the  stroke  before  and 
after  contact. 

Figs.  11  and  16.  The  three-quarter  hall. — When  a  ball 
Is  propelled  against  three-quarters  of  another,  the  direction 
of  the  motion  obtained  by  the  one  ball,  will  differ  material- 
ly from  that  acquired  by  the  other.  Supposing  a.  Fig.  16, 
be  the  striker''s  ball,  the  greater  part  of  the  velocity  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  projected, 
will  be  communicated  to  5,  which  will  in  consequence  be 
propelled  in  the  direction  he,  whilst  a  will  be  reflected 
from  its  original  course  to  ^,  if  a  moderate  degree  ol 
strength  only  be  employed  in  the  stroke,  and  to  6,  if  the 
ball  be  propelled  forcibly;  and  by  a  particular  modifica- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  cue,  afterwards  to  be  spoken  of, 
to/.     (Vide  the  low  stroke.) 

Figs.  12  and  17.  The  half  hall. — A  half  ball,  or  a  con- 
tact, in  which  the  half  of  one  ball  is  covered  by  half  of  the 
other,  pr  )duces  iu  each  an  equal  motion,  both  with  regard 
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io  direction,  strength,  and  velocity.  Thus,  in  figure  17,  a 
and  h  sej)arate  from  each  other  at  equal  distances  from  c,  a 
line  drawn  through  the  point  of  contact. 

Fig.  18.  The  third  hall. — In  the  case  of  the  third  ball, 
the  course  described  by  a,  the  strikei-'s  ball,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  straight  line,  whilst  that  of  Z>,  the  object-ball, 
deviates  more  considerably  from  it. 


FI«.  16. 


Fig.  16.    Fig  17.        Fig.  18.        Fig.  19.        Fig.  20. 


Full  ball.        Three-quarter  Half  ball.  Third  ball  Quarter  ball.  Fine  ball 
ball. 

Figs.  18  and  19.  The  quarter  lall. — In  the  quarter 
stroke  represented  in  this  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
striking  ball,  a^  obtains  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  per- 
pendicular, drawn  through  the  point  of  contact,  and  that 
thb  ball  h  is  more  widely  reflected  from  it.  And  in  pro> 
portion  as  the  stroke  is  more  tine,  or  the  less  the  degree  of 
contact,  so  will  the  angle  formed  by  the  acquired  course  of 
the  object-ball,  with  the  original  direction  of  the  striking 
ball,  on  the  line  c,  be  more  considerable ;  and  the  angle 
formed  by  the  course  of  the  striking  ball,  previous  to  con- 
tact, with  the  direction  it  obtains  subsequently,  will  be 
Bmaller. 

Figs.  14  and  20.  The  eighth  or  fine  lall, — The  relative 
lirections  obtained  by  the  balls,  when  their  extreme  ])oints 
only  come  in  contact,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  [)ro- 
duced  by  the  three-quarter  ball,  above  described:  the  ob- 
ject-ball approaching  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  parallel  <i, 
and  the  striking  ball  to  the  perpendicular  c,  in  proportion 
aa  the  stroke  is  more  or  less  fine. 

The  motion  wliich  tlie  striking  ball  obtains  after  contact 
with  that  against  which  it  is  struck,  will  in  every  case  be 
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modified  by  tlie  particular  action  of  the  instrument  \^ith 
which  the  stroke  is. given;  and  more  especially  by  the  par- 
ticular action  of  the  cue.  There  are  four  pi-incipal  [rointa 
in  the  ball  to  which  the  cue  is  occasionally  api)lied  for  dif- 
ferent purposes;  namely,  1.  The  centre.  2.  Iklow  the 
centre.  3.  Above  the  centre,  and  level  with  the  table. 
4.  Above  the  centre,  and  oblique  with  regard  to  tl/e  level 
of  the  table.  The  more  minute  divisions  shown  in  tiie 
seventeen  points  of  the  striking  or  cue  ball,  Fig.  24,  are  all 
more  or  less  modifications  of  this  force. 

1.  The  central  stroke  (see  Figs.  1  and  3). — This  is  the 
usualand  common  mode  of  striking.  The  cue  ought  al 
ways  to  be  ap])lied  to  the  centre  of  the  ball,  unless  there 
are  any  of  the  objects  in  view  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
The  stroke  is  not  only  more  sure  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  instrument,  but  a  more  accurate  and  even  motion  is 
imi)arted  to  the  distant  ball.  'Jliis  mode  of  striking  is  uni- 
versally employed  in  all  common  hazards;  in  the  making 
of  common  caroms;  in  i)laying  at  the  cushion  to  obtain  an 
even  reverberation  of  the  ball ;  and  in  those  particular 
cases  where  it  is  designed  that  all  the  motion  acquired  by 
the  first  or  cue  ball  should  be  imparted  to  the  second  or 
object  ball,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  shall  lie  dead, 
or  rf  move  little  after  contact. 

2.  The  low  stroke. — When  a  ball  is  struck  a  little  below 
the  centre,  its  progress  will  be  retarded,  a  little  ^ower  it 
will  be  arrested,  and  by  hitting  it  lower  still,  that  is,  mak- 
ing what  is  designated  the  low  stroke  (No.  7,  Fig.  24),  it 
will  recoil  from  that  against  which  it  is  proi)elled,  with  a 
slow  whirling  motion;  a  circumstance  which  alfords  an 
advantage  peculiar  to  the  cue-player,  and  which  often  ena- 
bles him  to  score  under  the  mo'^^t  adverse  circumstances. 
This  latter  stroke  is  usually  employed  in  making  cart»ms 
where  the  balls  form  either  a  right  angle  or  less  ti.an  a 
right  angle;  and  in  playing  three-quarter  balls,  w^hen  it  is 
expedient  to  use  only  a  very  moderate  degree  of  stren^'th. 

A  diagram  will  render  the  utility  of  tins  mode  of  striking 
more  obvious  than  a  verbal  description.  Let  a,  Fig.  21,  be 
the  striker^s  ball,  and  the  object  ol  the  s.'.roke  a  carom. 
Now  it  will  be  evident  in  the  position  of  the  Jn-ee  balls 
delineated,  that  this  purpose  can  by  no  morns  lo  etitected 
In  the  common  way  of  striking;  for  if  the  ball  a  be  made  to 
receive  tne  stroke  of  the  cue  ever  so  strongly  iu  iis  centre^ 
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:t  will  only  recedo  from  J,  after  contact,  in  the  direction 
hd ;  it  less  forcibly,  it  will  liy  off  to  e;  but  if  it  be  struct 
beneath  its  centre  it  will  roll  backwards  to  the  ball  at  c. 

3.  The  high  strohe — Above  the  centre,  and  parallel 
with  the  table.  A  ball,  when  struck  above  its  centre,  im- 
parts only  a  portion  of  its  velocity  to  the  ball  against 
which  it  is  propelled,  and  continues  its  motion  onwards  in 
a  direction  more  or  less  straight,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  fulness  of  the  stroke.  It  is,  technically,  said  to 
follow.  This  mode  of  play  is  advantageously  used  to  make 
the  balls  follow  each  other  when  they  are  in  a  line,  and  in 
making  caroms,  when  the  third  ball  is  partly  masked  by 
the  second :  as  an  instance,  let  a.  Fig.  22,  be  the  striker'? 
ball,  and  his  design  is  to  carom.  Now,  if  he  strike  his  ball 
in  the  centre,  the  greater  part  of  the  motion  he  gives  it 
will  be  communicated  to  Z>,  and  in  consequence  it  will  re- 
main in  nearly  the  position  which  h  occupied ;  if  it  be 
Btrnck  under  the  centre,  it  will  recoil;  but  if  it  be  made  to 
receive  the  impression  of  tlie  cue  above  its  centre,  it  wilj 
continue  to  roll  onwards  to  c. 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  2a 


c 


ai 


Low  stroke 
for  a  carom. 


High  stroke 
to  follow. 


High  oblique 
stroke. 


4.  The  high  oUiqne  strolce — Above  the  centre,  and 
ohliipie  with  regard  to  the  table.  In  this  stroke  the  cue, 
instead  of  being  held  in  the  usual  way,  upon  a  level  with 
tl-e  table,  is  applied  to  the  ball  with  considerable  oblicjuity 
ir  &v)me  instances  nearly  perpendicularly,  or  in  a  very  con- 
siderable  angle  with  the  cloth,  so  that  the  ball  is  forced 
against  the  table,  rather  than  pushed  smoothly  over  its 
Hurface,  in  consequence  of  which  it  obtains  a  leaping,  in- 
stead of  a  continued  motion  ;  and  the  striker  is  thus  enabled 
to  fivce  it  over  a  continuous  ball,  either  afler  contact  witL 
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%  or  without  touching  it  at  all.  (See  Fig.  8.)  This  mode 
of  play  is  chiefly  practised  in  order  to  strike  tlie  third  ball 
when  masked  by  the  second,  and  in  making  caroms  when 
the  balls  are  in  a  hue  with  each  other,  and  tlie  third  is  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  second,  as  in  Fig.  23  :  in 
this  position  of  the  balls,  the  striker,  at  a^  will,  by  playing 
in  this  manner,  be  enabled  either  to  strike  the  ball  c  with- 
out touching  5,  or  to  strike  both  5  and  c  in  succession. 

The  principal  sections  of  the  ball  may  be  subdivided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  points  from  which  it  may 
be  struck  by  the  cue,  and  each  point  when  struck  will  give 
rise  to  a  different  motion.  The  student  can  only  acouire 
a  knowledge  of  these  by  practice,  or  the  instruction  of  an 
expert  teacher.  Annexed  is  a  diagram  of  the  ball  divi-ded^ 
according  to  Mr.  Kentfield,  into  seventeen  points,  from  any 
of  which  it  may  be  struck  so  as  to  alter  its  direction 

Fig.  24 


The  different  points  for  striking  the  ball 

The  motion  which  the  striking  ball  obtains  after  contact, 
will  be  materially  modified  by  the  degree  of  strength  em 
ployed  in  the  stroke,  tht?  proper  regulation  of  which  is  o 
the  utmost  importance.  Thus,  in  the  case  repi'esented  by 
the  diagram  21,  the  ball  a,  projected  forcibly,  will  recede, 
after  striking  ^,  tod ;  but  if  projected  with  gentle  sti-ength, 
it  will  arrive  at  e.  The  parts  to  be  struck,  as  well  as  tlie 
strength  to  be  employed  in  each  stroke,  must  differ  with 
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Hni  tlesign  in  view,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  fiunre  co.isid 
eration. 

We  may  here  introduce  the  ^'side-stroke,"  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  most  important  accomplisluneii* 
that  a  billiard  player  can  possibly  acquire.  The  ball  mu>\ 
be  struck  on  the  side  it  is  intended  to  go.  If  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  player  that  the  ball  should  incline  to  the  right,  il 
niust  be  hit  on  the  right  side;  if  to  tlie  left,  the  left  side 
must  be  struck.  There  are  several  parts  of  the  side  of  the 
ball  that  can  be  struck  ;  and  some  strokes  require  one  part 
to  be  hit,  and  some  another;  but  all  have  greater  effect 
when  the  ball  is  gently  struck.  A  very  little  instruction 
from  a  professor  in  the  use  of  the  side-stroke  would  greatly 
unprove  tlie  game  of  any  amateur. 

Of  the  angles  of  tlie  tdble^  and  of  hazards. — The  first 
thing  in  the  game  of  Billiards  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
novice  should  be  directed,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
angles  of  the  table,  or  in  other  words,  the  course  which  the 
balls  obtain  by  reverberation  from  the  elastic  cushion.  For 
this  purpose,  he  should  at  first  employ  one  ball  only:  he 
should  strike  it  against  various  parts  of  the  pad  or  cushion 
surrounding  the  table,  and  attenti'  ely  mark  the  coui'se 
which  it  takes  under  every  difiterer .  relative  position ;  and 
he  will  soon  pei-ceive  what  we  h-^ve  already  stated,  that 
*'the  angle  of  reflection  will  be,  Vi  every  case,  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence;''  or,  in  other  A'ords,  he  will  see  that  the 
direction  the  ball  ac(iuires  atV.r  contact,  will  be  precisely 
the  reverse  of,  and  form  a  counterpart  to,  its  original 
course.  So  that  before  he  strikes,  he  has  only  to  draw  a 
Mne  with  the  cue  from  his  ball  to  the  ])ai"ticular  part  of  the 
cushion  he  intends  to  strike,  and  then  complete  the  angle 
by  a  corresponding  one  iti  the  contrary  direction,  in  order 
to  ascertain  with  precision  (provided,  at  least,  the  cloth  be 
gmootli,  the  cushion  accurate,  and  the  ball  be  propelled 
evenly)  the  event  or  his  stroke. 

Difierent  strengths,  however,  as  already  said,  will  bo 
productive  of  difi;erent  angles,  for  a  ball  may  run  in  the 
game  direction  to  a  given  point  in  the  cushion,  but  return 
froio  it  at  an  angle  varying  with  the  force  of  the  stroke. 
Tt  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  learner, 
that  he  pay  especial  attention  to  the  strengths,  always 
keei)ing  in  mind  tb*it  judicious  aarL  delicate  hitting  is  supe- 
rior to  force. 

17 
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We  annex  fonr  diagrams  of  anf^les,  two  simple  ones 
(Figs.  25  and  26),  and  two  somewliat  elaborate  '27  and  28). 
Such  examples  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  th« 
learner  by  practice  and  obsei-vation  will  easily  form  these 
for  himself,  and  in  so  doing  will  the  better  imprint  them 
on  Ins  memory.  After  a  little  practice  with  one  ball,  he 
Bhould  proceed  to  employ  two,  combming  his  observatiou 
of  the  motion  ac(]uired  by  the  contact  of  these,  with  that 
obtained  by  their  subsequent  percussion  against  the  cushion. 
Nothing  is  so  essentially  re(iuisite  to  constitute  a  good 
player  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  angles  of  the  table. 
By  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these,  the  striker  wit 
often  be  enabled  not  oidy  effectually  to  baffle  the  skill  ol 
his  adversary  by  effecting  adverse  dispositions  of  the  balls, 
but  also  to  score  himself  under  whatai)pear  to  be  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

Having  made  these  introductory  observations  on  the 
general  principles,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
several  common  strokes  and  hazards,  which  form  a  part  ol 
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Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 
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Fl«.«7 


Fig  38. 


*  The  black  lines  In  these,  and  all  tho  following  diagrams,  rei)re8ent  the 
course  of  the  ball  before  reverberation  ;  the  dotted  lines  its  course  afier  the 
first  reflection  ;  the  Mnt  lines  its  course  after  the  second  reflection. 

tlie  diiferent  games,  the  particular  laws  and  rules  of  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  laid  down.  Tliey  are  inti'oduced 
chiefly  as  lessons,  which  it  is  essentially  important  the 
learner  sliould  practise  well  before  he  attempts  to  play  a 
regular  game. 

Fig.  29.  Hazards. — After  the  learner  has  acquired  some 
intimacy  with  the  angles  of  the  table,  his  next  preparatory 
step  should  be  to  make  himself  master  of  the  several  com- 
mon hazards.  The  full  (or  straight)  hazard  should  first  be 
practised  ;  beginning  by  placing  rhe  two  balls  near  to  each 
other,  precisely  in  a  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  pock(  t, 
or  what  is  still  better,  by  marking  a  particular  spot  in  one 
of  the  end  cushions  with  chalk,  and  ui)on  that  precise 
point  directing  the  stroke  of  the  ball.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice has  enabled  him  to  strike  this  with  ease  at  a  short 
distance,  he  is  to  remove  the  balls  further  asunder,  and  in 
the  viud  make  the  extent  of  his  stroke  the  whole  lengtl)  ol 
the  table*  and  if  hih  eye  and   hand  be  steady  enoug.-i  to 
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enable  Iiim  to  strike  tlie  mark  at  pleasure,  at  this  distance 
lie  may  consider  liimself  possessing  all  the  recpiisites  of  a 
good  j)layer,  as  the  full  stroke  for  a  hazard  requires  a  far 
gi-eater  degree  of  skill  and  delicacy  than  any  other;  for  in 
order  to  produce  a  straight  and  eqi  al  motion  in  the  distant 
ball,  it  is  necessary  that  its  centre  receive  the  stroke  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  precision.  The  learner  should  next 
proceed  to  practise  the  other  hazards,  namely,  the  three- 
quarier  ball,  half  ball,  third  ball,  quarter  ball,  and  eighti 
call  hazards. 

Fig.  29.  Fig.  8a 


ittzards.  1  full  ball,  2  three-quarter 
btkil  8  half  ball,  4  third,  5  quarter, 
6  eighth  ball. 


HazardA. 


Fig.  30.  Hazards. — No.  1  illnsti'^tes  a  hazar(?  into  th* 
oentre  pocket.  In  this  case,  the  ball  should  i^  pla  'ed  vslow 
or  at  least  with  moderate  strengtli ;  for  ii'  i'  h^  player! 
Btrong,  however  correctly,  it  may  jun.p  out  of  he  pocket 
No.  2  also  represents  a  hazai-d,  which  shoul^^  be  slowlj 
played,  since  the  space  of  entrance  for  i^o  bah  \.^  contined. 
No.  3;  t^^is  space  is  less  narrow,  and  consequeLUy  it  maj 
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be  more  boldly  played.  No.  4  is  a  hazard  to  be  made  by  a 
moderate  stroke.  No.  5  a  straiglit  hazard,  which  is  easier 
in  this  position  of  the  balls  than  if  the  object-ball  were  a* 
the  point  of  figure  5. 

In  playing  for  hazards,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
more  the  balls  recede  from  a  parallel  with  the  pocket,  or 
the  more  acute  the  angle  formed  by  the  pocket  and  the 
two  balls,  the  more  fine  must  be  the  stroke,  and  vice  versa. 


RULES.* 
Rules  to  Regulate  the  American^  or  Four- Ball  Game. 

1.  On  stringing  for  the  lead. — Whoever,  playing  from 
within  the  string  against  the  lower  cushion,  can  bring  hia 
ball  nearest  to  the  cushion  at  which  he  stands,  is  entitled 
to  the  choice  of  lead  and  balls.     Provided, 

1st.  That  the  player's  ball,  in  stringing,  has  not  touched 
any  other  ball  upon  the  table; 

2d.  Nor  fallen  into  any  of  the  pockets ;  in  either  case  he 
loses  the  choice. 

2.  On  leading. — 1st.  In  leading,  the  player's  ball  must 
be  })layed  with  sufiicient  strength  to  pass  below  the  deep- 
red  ball,  or  he  loses  his  choice. 

2d.  It  must  not  be  played  wnth  so  much  strength  as  to 
repass  the  deep-red  ball  a  second  time,  after  having  re- 
bounded from  the  foot  of  the  table.  In  this  latter  case,  it 
is  optional  with  the  adversary  to  make  the  player  spot  his 
ball  on  the  pool  njjot.^  play  it  over  again,  or  take  the  lead 
himself 

3.  On  the  opening  of  the  game. — Once  the  lead  is  made, 
ihi*  game  is  considered  as  commenced,  and  neitiier  player 
ian  withdraw  except  under  the  circumstances  hereafter 
ipecitied.  But  no  count  or  forfeiture  can  be  made  until 
fc-a^h  player  has  i)layed  one  stroke. 

4.  On  foul  strokes. — The  penalty  for  a  foul  stroke  is 
^his  :  that  the  player  cannot  count  any  points  he  may  have 

*  These  rules  are  those  practised  at  the  billiard-roo-ns  of  Mr.  Michael 
Pbelan,  No.  TSG  Broadway,  New  York.  We  consider  Mr.  Phelan  as  the 
very  best  authority,  in  the  matter  of  rules  He  is  not  only  one  of  in« 
mo>t  experi^'uced  and  flne>t  players  of  the  day.  but  the  in  /entor  and  pateiitefi 
jf  "  Tne  ('ouihiimtion  Oashion^^'  which  bids  fair  to  driee  ev4^ry  other  kin</ 
ou'  of  use.     His  '''Model  Tahieti'  n(;ed  only  to  he  tried,  to  be  <'f«mme'iL'  -A 
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made  ty  saoh  stroke,  and  that  his  adversary  is  entit  0  to 
the  next  play.  The  following  are  among  the  strokes  t  Aijod 
foul: 

1st.  If  either  player  use  his  opponent's  ball  to  pla 
with,  the  stroke  is  foul ;  and,  if  successful,  he  cannot  Ooun. 
[)rovided  the  error  is  found  out  before  a  second  shot  i 
made.     But, 

2d.  Should  two  or  more  strokes  have  been  made  pre 
rious  to  the  discovery,  the  reckoning  cannot  be  disturbed 
And  the  player  may  continue  his  game  with  the  same  ball 
And, 

3d.  If  it  be  found  that  the  players  have  changed  balls 
during  the  game,  and  if  the  change  can  be  brought  home 
to  neither  in  particular,  each  must  keep  the  ball  he  has,  and 
let  the  game  proceed. 

4th.  Should  both  the  white  balls  be  off  the  table  to- 
gether, and  siiould  either  player,  by  mistake,  pick  up  the 
wrong  one  and  play  with  it,  the  stroke  must  stand,  and  he 
can  count  whatever  he  has  made.  [The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious ;  for  both  balls  being  in  hand  and  having  alike  to 
play  from  any  point  within  the  string,  no  possible  advan- 
tage could  arise  from  using  the  other's  ball.  Whereas,  when 
the  balls  are  on  the  table,  the  case  is  totally  ditferent,  for 
your  opponent's  ball  might  be  advantageously  placed,  while 
your  own  was  directly  the  reverse.] 

5th.  If  the  striker  aim  at  a  ball  before  it  is  fully  at  rest, 
tOr  while  any  other  ball  is  rolling  on  the  table,  the  stroke  ia 
bul  and  no  count  can  be  effected. 

6th.  If,  when  in  the  act  of  taking  aim,  a  player  should 
louch  the  ball  more  than  once  with  his  cue,  the  stroke  is 
jonsidered  foul. 

7th.  If  the  player,  when  pushing  his  own  ball  forward 
vith  the  butt  of  his  cue,  does  not  withdraw  the  but! 
lefore  the  cue-ball  touches  the  obiect-ball,  the  strike  is 
A)ul. 

8th.  If,  when  a  red  ball  i»  ^.olea,  or  forced  off  the  table,  the 
striker,  before  playing,  does  not  see  that  said  red  ball  is  re- 
placed  upon  its  proper  spot — supposing  such  spot  to  be  un 
occupied — the  stroke  he  may  nuike,  while  the  red  is  not  in 
its  proper  place,  is  foul.  But  should  the  spot  be  covered 
by  any  other  ball,  when  the  red  is  pocketed  or  forced  otit 
the  red  must  remain  off  the  table  until  its  proper  position 
is  vacant,  and  all  the  halls  cease  rolling. 
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9th.  If,  wlien  the  player's  ball  is  in  hand,  he  does  not 

gause  it  to  pass  outside  the  string,  before  touching  any  of 

•ihe  object-balls  or  cushion  (except  in  a  case  mentioned  in 

Ihe  following  rule),  the  stroke  is  foul,  and  his  opponent 

nay  cho3se  whether  he  will  play  with  the  balls  as  they 

ire,   have  them  replaced   in  their   original   positions,   or 

ause  the  stroke  to  be  played  over  a  second  time;  or, 

hould  tlie  player  make  a  losing  hazard  under  such  circum- 

tances,  the  penalty  may  be  enforced. 

10th.  Playing  at  a  ball  whose  base,  or  point  of  contact 

vith  the  table,  is  outside  of  the  string,  is  considered  play- 

og  out  of  the  string ;  and  the  stroke  is  a  fair  one,  even 

though  the  side  which  the  cue-ball  strikes  is  hanging  over, 

ijid  therefore  within  the  string. 

11th.  If,  after  making  a  successful  stroke,  the  player  ob- 
fltructs  the  free  course  of  the  balls  upon  the  table,  he  be- 
comes subject  to  the  penalties  of  a  foul  stroke,  and  cannot 
score  his  points. 

12th.  If  the  player,  with  his  ball  in  hand,  play  at  an  ob- 
ject-ball that  is  exactly  on  the  string,  the  stroke  is  foul ;  for 
a  ball  on  the  string  must  be  treated  as  if  within  it. 

13th.  If  the  striker,  through  stretching  forward  or  other- 
wise,  has  not  at  least  one  foot  on  the  floor  while  striking, 
the  shot  is  foul,  and  no  points  can  be  reckoned. 

14th.  If  a  player  shall  alter  the  stroke  he  is  about  to 
make,  at  the  suggestion  of  any  party  in  the  room — even  if 
it  be  at  the  suggestion  of  his  partner  in  a  double  match, 
except  where  a  special  agreement  is  made  that  partners 
may  advise — the  altered  stroke  which  he  plays  is  foul,  and 
^e  cannot  count  any  points  that  may  be  won  thereby. 

5.  On  forfeitures. — 1st.  If  the  player  fails  to  hit  any  of 
die  balls  upon  the  table  with  his  own  ball,  he  forfeits  one^ 
fv^liich  must  be  added  to  his  adversary's  count. 

2d.  The  player  forfeits  two  when  his  own  ball  is  pocket 
?d,  after  first  having  touched  a  white  one. 

3d.  He  forfeits  two  to  his  opponent,  also,  when  he  causes 
Ills  ball  to  jump  off  the  table  or  lodge  on  the  top  of  ihe 
cusliior,  after  having  first  touched  his  opponent's  ball. 

4th.    When  his  own  ball  is  pocketed,  or  jumps  off  tho 
table,  or  lodges  on  the  cushion,  as  before  described,  with- 
out eiHier  having  touched  any  ball  at  all,  or  having  only 
toucled  one  or  more  red  ones,  the  player  forfeits  tlu'ee. 
fJn  and  around  New  York,  three  is  the  highest  numbei 
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that  a  player  can  be  mulcted  in  for  any  single  stroke,  but^ 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union,  th^y  add  to  this  forfeit- 
are  any  number  of  points  whicli  he  may  otherwise  have 
made  by  the  stroke.  Surely  the  penalty  of  three,  and  to 
lose  his  count  and  hand,  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  a 
Shylock.] 

5th.  If  the  player  cause  any  ball  to  jump  off  the  table, 
and  should  it,  by  striking  against  any  of  tlie  bystanders,  b« 
flung  back  upon  the  board,  it  must  still  be  looked  upoc 
and  treated  as  if  it  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  If  a  red  ball, 
it  must  be  spotted ;  if  a  white  one,  held  in  hand  ;  and  if  it 
be  the  cue-ball,  the  player  shall  forfeit  two  or  three  to  his 
opponent,  conformably  to  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs. 

6th.  'f hough  the  striker,  when  playing  with  the  wrong 
ball,  cannot  count  what  points  he  may  make,  except  in 
those  cases  mentioned  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
paragraphs  of  Rule  4;  nevertheless,  whatever  forfeitures 
he  may  incur  while  playing  with  the  wrong  ball,  he  is 
bound  to  pay,  as  if  he  had  been  playing  with  his  own. 

7th.  Any  player  who  has  commenced  a  game,  as  speci- 
fied in  Rule  2,  must  either  finish  or  forfeit  it,  except  under 
the  circumstances  particularly  set  forth  in  Rule  7. 

6.  On  cases  where  the  halls  are  in  contact. — 1st.  If  the 
cuo-ball  be  in  actual  contact  with  any  other,  no  count  ^au 
be  made  by  the  player. 

2d.  Nevertheless,  he  must  strike  and  separate  the  balls, 
at  least  one  inch,  and  will  lose,  as  in  common  cases,  should 
he  either  pocket  his  own  ball,  cause  it  to  jump  oflf  the  table, 
or  lodge  on  the  cushion. 

3d.  The  player  must  separate  the  balls  as  above  stated  ; 
but  should  his  ball  retrograde  to  its  old  position,  the  onus 
of  sepai-ating  them  will  then  rest  upon  his  opponent.  He 
cann(^t  be  called  upon  to  do  it  twice. 

[This  rule,  thougli  imperative  here,  is  not  recognized  in 
Boire  other  parts  of  the  Union.  In  many  places  the  player 
<sr.  count  by  first  playing  on  another  ball  away  from  his 
own.  We  mention  this  to  avoid  disputes,  which  frequently 
arise  on  this  point,  between  players  from  diflferent  sections.] 

7.  On  withdrawing  from^  without  finishing  a  game. — 
1st.  The  player  may  protest  against  his  adversary's  stand 
ing  in  front  of  him,  or  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  disar 
••ange  his  aim. 
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2(1.  Also,  against  loud  talking,  or  any  other  annojauce 
Dy  liis  opponent,  while  he  is  making  his  play. 

3d.  Also,  against  being  refused  the  use  of  the  bridge,  o» 
any  other  of  the  instruments  used  in  that  room  in  playing, 
except  where  a  special  stipulation  to  the  contrary  was 
ni.ide  before  commencing  the  game. 

ith.  Or  in  case  his  adversary  shall  refuse  to  abide  by  th« 
marker's,  or  company's  decision,  on  a  dispuicd  point,  whicb 
ii  was  agreed  between  them  to  submit  to  the  marker,  oi 
C(/mi)any,  for  arbiti-ation;  in  any  one,  or  all  of  the  fore 
going  cases,  if  the  discourtesy  be  persisted  in,  the  party  ag 
grieved  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  and  the  game  shall  bt 
considered  as  drawn,  and  any  stakes  which  may  have  been 
depending  on  such,  must  be  returned. 

5th.  Should  the  interruption  or  annoyance  have  beer 
accidental,  the  markei*,  if  so  recpiested  by  the  player,  who 
is  entitled  to  rei)eat  his  stroke,  must  rei)lace  the  balls  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  jjosition  they  occupied  before  the 
player  made  the  stroke  in  which  he  was  interrupted. 

8.  On  cases  in  which  the  marker  must  rejAace  the.  halls^ 
if  called  on^  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  former  position 
— 1st.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  5th  paragraph  of  pre- 
ceding rule. 

2d.  Where  any  of  the  balls,  when  at  rest,  are  moved  by 
accident. 

3d.  Where  any  of  the  balls,  while  rolling,  are  suddenly 
obsLructed,  either  by  accident  or  design.  In  this  case  the 
marker,  if  so  requested  by  the  players,  shall  place  the  in- 
terrupted ball  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  situation  which 
it  would  apparently  have  occupied  had  it  not  been  stopped. 

4th.  Where  the  cue-ball,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  pocket, 
drops  into  it  before  the  striker  has  time  to  play. 

r)th.  Where  the  object-ball,  in  a  similar  position,  is  rolled 
back  into  the  pocket  by  any  of  the  ordinary  vibrations  oi 
the  table  or  atmosphere. 

6th.  In  all  cases  aforementioned,  where  it  is  specified 
iJiat  in  consequence  of  a  foul  stroke,  the  player's  op})oneni 
shall  have  the  option,  either  of  playing  at  balls  as  they  are 
or  causing  them  to  be  replaced  by  the  marker. 

7th.  When  either  or  both  of  the  red  balls  are  pocketed, 
or  forced  otf  the  table,  it  is  the  marker's  duty  to  spot  thera 
oetore  another  stroke  is  played — except  the  spot  appro- 
'vnaie  to  either  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  playing  b/ills,  in 
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which  case  the  red  one  must  be  kept  in  hand  until  its  pod 
tion  is  uncovered. 

8tli.  If,  after  playing  a  ball,  the  player  should  attempt 
to  obstruct  or  accelerate  its  progress  by  striking  it  again, 
blowing  at  it,  or  any  other  means,  his  opponent  may  either 
play  at  the  balls  as  they  stand,  or  call  upon  the  marker  to 
replace  them  in  the  position  they  would  otherwise  have 
occupied. 

9th.  If  the  striker,  in  the  act  of  taking  aim,  or  other- 
wise,  move  his  bail  ever  so  little,  it  is  a  stroke;  and  should 
he  strike  the  ball  again,  his  opponent  has  the  same  option 
is  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

9.  On  the  duty  of  'players  to  each  other. — 1st.  Each 
player  nmst  look  after  his  own  interest,  and  exercise  his 
own  discretion.  His  opponent  cannut  be  called  on  to 
answer  such  questions  as,  '*  Is  the  ball  outside  or  inside  the 
Btring?"  ^^  Are  the  balls  in  contact?"  and  so  forth.  These 
are  questions  for  the  player's  own  judgment  to  decide. 

2d.  Eacli  player  should  attend  strictly  to  his  own  game, 
and  never  interfere  with  his  adversary's,  except  when  a 
foul  stroke  or  some  other  violation  of  tliese  rules  may  call 
for  forfeiture. 

10.  On  the  duty  of  the  marlcer^  and  the  spectators^  to 
the  players. — 1st.  In  a  single  game,  no  one,  not  even  the 
marker,  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  play,  or  point  out 
an  error  which  either  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  committed. 
The  player  to  whose  prejudice  the  foul  stroke  is  made, 
must  find  that  out  for  himself. 

2d.  Even  after  a  stroke  has  been  made,  no  one  in  the 
room  has  any  right  to  connnent  on  it,  either  for  praise  or 
blame ;  for  the  same  stroke  may  occur  again  in  the  course 
of  the  game,  and  the  player's  play  be  materially  altered  by 
the  criticism  to  which  he  has  just  been  listening. 

3d.  Let  marker  and  spectators  keep  their  places  as  much 
as  possible,  for  if  they  crowd  or  move  around  the  tables, 
they  are  liahle  to  interfere  with  the  players,  and  certain  to 
distract  their  attention. 

4th,  When  the  spectators  are  appealed  to  by  the  marker^ 
for  their  opinion  on  a  point  which  he  has  been  asked,  but 
finds  himself  unable  to  decide,  such  of  them  as  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  game  should  answer  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief.  Those  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  game  would  obhge  themselves  and  other* 
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»y  tit  once  confessing  tlieir  incompetence.  Eitliei  thej 
nay  not  have  seen  the  disputed  sti'oke,  or  seeing  it,  thej 
nay  not  have  been  familiar  with  its  merits. 

11.  On  the  marker^ s  duties  in  2^(irticular. — The  marker's 
duties  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

1st.  To  proclaim  each  count  in  a  voice  that  can  b« 
heard  by  the  player  at  his  own  table. 

2d.  To  post  the  total  run  made  by  each  player  before 
the  next  begins  to  strike. 

3d.  To  spot  the  bails  when  necessary. 

4tlL  To  furnish  the  bridge  and  other  implements  of  the 
gauie,  when  called  for. 

5th.  To  see  that  the  player  be  not  obstructed  in  his 
etroke  by  being  crowded  by  the  spectators. 

6th.  To  decide  without  fear  or  favor  all  questions  o( 
order  and  tairness  which  shall  be  officially  laid  before  him 
for  his  opinion.     But, 

7th.  Let  him  never  volunteer  a  remark  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  game. 

8th.  Let  him  never  touch  a  ball  himself,  nor  allow  any 
other  person  except  the  players  to  touch  one,  except  when 
officially  called  upon  to  replace  the  balls,  as  specitied  in 
RiJe  7,  or  when  asked  to  decide  as  to  which  is  the  ball 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  player.  In  tnis  case,  should 
the  spot  be  turned  down  on  the  table,  he  may  lift  the  baU 
to  ascertain  the  fact — but  never  let  him  touch  them  volun- 
tarily. 

9t}L  Finally,  when  called  upon  to  decide  a  disputed 
point,  of  which  he  has  no  personal  knowledge — the  fair- 
ness of  a  shot  which  was  made  when  he  was  looking  else- 
where, for  instance — let  him  proclaim  silence,  and  take  the 
opinion  of  such  of  the  company  as  avow  themselves  com- 
petent to  judge.  The  voice  of  the  majority  should  be  al- 
lowed to  settle  all  debate;  but  should  their  decision  be 
flagrantly  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  well-known  and  ad» 
niitted  rules  hereinbefore  laid  down,  the  party  who  fancies 
himself  aggrieved  may  giv^e  notice  of  appeal,  to  lay  the 
question  before  what  the  lawyers  would  call  ''a  jury  of 
experts" — the  marker,  meanwhile,  or  some  other  res])()n- 
Bil  le  party,  holding  the  bets,  if  any,  which  depend  on  the 
decision.  This  api)eal  is  tinal ;  and  must  be  made  before 
another  stroke  is  played. 

Further  rules  for  the  foregoing  game^  when  played  as  a 
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^our-handed  match. — In  a  four-handed  Match — t^vo  j)lay 
ing  in  partnership  against  two — the  foregoing  rules  of  t^^ 
single  game  must  be  substantially  observ-ed,  with  the  fol- 
lowing additions : 

1st.  Each  winning  hazard  made  by  the  player  puts  thi 
opponent  who  preceded  him  out  of  play.  Consequently, 
the  partner  of  the  party  so  put  out,  steps  in  and  takes  hit 
place. 

2d.  But  if  the  player  makes  a  losing  hazard  (pockets  hi# 
own  ball),  or  makes  two  misses  in  succession,  or  causes  tii^ 
ball  to  jump  off"  the  table,  or  lodge  on  the  cushion,  he  losei 
his  hand,  and  must  resign  it  to  his  [)artner. 

3d.  In  this  double  match  the  player's  partner  is  at 
liberty  to  warn  him  against  playing  with  the  wrong  ball 
or  playing,  when  his  ball  is  in  hand,  at  an  object-ball  with 
in  the  string ;  but  he  must  not  give  him  any  advice  as  to 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  play,  &c.,  &c.,  except  it 
has  been  otherwise  agreed  before  the  opening  of  the  game. 

12.  Further  rules  for  the  same  game^  when  played  by 
three  independent  players. — The  rules  of  the  single  Ame- 
rican game  are  substantially  binding  on  the  three-handed 
game,  with  the  following  additions,  to  meet  the  increase  ol 
players : 

1st.  The  players  commence  by  stringing  for  the  lead, 
ard  he  who  brings  his  ball  nearest  to  the  cushion  (as  in 
the  single  game)  wins  the  choice  of  lead,  balls,  and  play 
and  he  who  brings  his  ball  next  nearest  to  the  cushion  has 
the  next  choice  of  play.  The  third  player  cannot  enter 
into  the  game  until  the  tirst  hazard  is  made,  or  until  one 
of  the  players  pockets  his  own  ball,  or  makes  two  misses 
in  succession,  or  causes  his  own  ball  to  jump  off  the  table, 
or  lodge  on  the  cushion. 

2d.  All  forfeitures  in  this  game  count  for  both  of  the 
opponents,  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  single-handed  game. 

3d.  If  a  player  makes  two  misses  in  succession,  or  pockets 
his  own  ball,  or  causes  his  ball  to  jump  from  the  table,  his 
hand  is  out. 

4tli.  He  who  can  first  make  sixty-six  points  is  out ;  the 
other  two  continue  until  one  reaches  the  hundred. 

5th.  When  he  who  has  first  made  sixty-six  retires  from 
che  game,  the  player  whose  hand  is  out  adoj)ts  his  ball,  aa 
•hat  ball  is  entitled  to  its  run,  and  also  to  the  next  j>lay. 

6th.  U  the  playei  should  cause  both  his  opj)onentfi  to 
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become  3ixty-six  by  a  foifeitiire,  neither  of  the  parties  can 
claim  game  thereon,  but  must  win  it  by  their  next  count. 
But  if  only  one  of  the  opponents  be  in  a  position  to  bo- 
come  sixty-six  by  a  forfeiture,  then  the  forfeiture  reckons 
as  usual,  and  that  opponent  wins  the  game  when  such  for- 
feiture is  made. 

So  much  for  the  American,  or  tour-ball  game. 

Instructions  to  the  marlter^  for  keeping  count  of  tin 
American^  or  four-ball  game, — 1st.  Give  the  striker  two  for 
pocketing  his  opponent's  ball,  or  for  caroming  on  a  white 
and  red. 

2d.  Give  him  three  for  epch  red  ball  pocketed,  or  for  a 
carom  on  the  two  red  balls. 

3d.  Give  \i\mfour  for  caroming  on  a  red  and  white,  and 
pocketing  his  opponent's  ball. 

4th.  Give  him^^^  for  caroming  on  all  the  balls,  no  mat* 
ter  in  what  order  they  are  touched;  also,  five  for  holeing 
a  red  ball  and  caroming  on  his  opponent's,  and  five  for 
cai-oming  on  the  two  red  balls  and  pocketing  his  oppo- 
nent's. 

5th.  Give  him  six  when  he  caroms  on  the  two  red  balls, 
and  pockets  one  of  them. 

6th.  Let  hhn  have  seven  when  he  caroms  on  a  white  and 
red  ball,  and  pockets  both ;  the  same  when  he  caroms  on 
all  the  balls,  and  pockets  the  white. 

7th.  For  pocketing  one  of  the  red  balls,  and  caroming 
on  all  the  others,  let  him  have  eight ;  also  for  caroming  on 
the  two  reds,  pocketing  one  of  them,  and  also  his  oppo- 
nent's ball. 

8th.  Give  him  nine  for  caroming  on  the  two  reds,  and 
pocketing  them. 

9th.  For  caroming  on  all  the  balL  and  pocketing  a  red 
ball  and  his  opponent's,  give  him  ten. 

10th.  For  caroming  on  all  the  balls  and  pocketing  the 
wo  reds,  let  him  have  eleven. 

11th.  Let  him  have  thirteen  (the  highest  figure  that  can 
oe  won  by  one  stroke  in  this  game)  when  he  caroms  on  all, 
and  pockets  all  the  balls,  except  his  own. 

12tli.  Give  his  adversary  one  when  the  player  makes  a 
miss,  or  fails  to  hit  any  of  the  balls  on  the  table  with  hia 
own. 

13th  Giving  his  opponent  tv:H>  when  the  player's  oall 
jumps  over  the  side  of  the  table,  or  lodgcc^  on  the  top   ol 
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tlie  cusliion  after  it  has  struck  a  white  ball ;  two^  alsc ,  M 
the  player  pockets  his  own  ball  after  touching  his  op 
ponent's. 

14th.  The  opponent  takes  three  when  the  striker  pockets 
his  own  ball,  without  touching  any  other  on  the  table,  or 
after  it  has  touched  a  red ;  or  causes  it  to  jump  off  the 
table  or  lodge  on  the  cushion,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

FIFTEEN-BALL   POOL. 

This  is  an  excellent  game  for  the  novice — full  of  pleasant 
excitement,  and  offering  better  opportunities  for  hazard 
practice  than  almost  any  other  on  the  board. 

As  its  name  imports,  there  must  be  fifteen  balls  employed 
in  playing  it — balls  made  expressly  for  the  game,  and  num- 
bered fi'oin  1  to  15.  These  balls  are  placed  in  the  form  ol 
a  triangle  upon  the  table — a  wooden  frame  being  employed 
to  save  trouble  and  insure  correctness.  The  deep-red  ball, 
inscribed  with  the  highest  number,  occupies  its  usual  place 
u})()n  the  board,  and  forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  point- 
ing upwards  towards  the  string.  Each  player  is  to  pocket 
as  many  balls  as  he  can,  the  number  on  each  ball  pocketed 
being  scored  to  his  credit ;  so  that  not  he  who  pockets  the 
largest  number  of  balls,  but  he  whose  hazards  when  added 
up  yield  the  largest  total,  will  win  the  game.  Thus,  A. 
might  pocket  all  the  balls  nutnbered  from  1  to  7,  and  his 
total  would  be  but  28 ;  while  B.,  with  a  better  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  wn)uld  walk  away  from  him  by  pocketing  the 
two  balls  marked  14  and  15,  giving  a  total  of  29. 

There  is  only  one  cue-ball  (the  white)  used,  each  player 
playing  with  it  as  he  finds  it  on  the  table,  or  from  behind  the 
string,  if  it  be  in  hand.     The  following  are  the  rules : 

1st.  The  order  of  playing  may  be  settled  as  for  two- 
ball  pool.  Tlie  player  plays  from  behind  the  string,  as 
in  the  ordinary  game,  and  may  miss  if  he  likes — but  the 
oaiss,  and  all  misses  at  this  game,  will  score  three  against 
him.  The  other  players  follow  him  in  their  order  ol 
rotation. 

2d.  The  player,  if  it  pleases  him,  may  use  either  the  bul^ 
of  the  cue  or  tlie  mace ;  and  jam  his  own  ball  agamst  tl*^ 
others,  not  being  obliged  to  withdrnw  the  mace  or  cue  bi 
fore  the  cue-ball  comes  in  contact  with  the  object-bail. 

8d    As  the  sum  ^otal  of  the  figures   on   the  15  balk 
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nmonnts  only  to  120,  of  which  61  is  more  than  half,  who- 
ever makes  the  latter  number  first  is  winner,  and  may  claim 
the  stakes. 

4tli.  Three  points  are  deducted  from  a  player's  score,  l^r 
iraking  a  miss  or  a  losing  hazard,  or  forcing  his  own  ball 
oii  the  table. 

51  h.  If  the  player  pockets  one  or  more  of  the  object -ball 
and  Lis  own  ball  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  score  for  th  s 
numbered  balls,  which  must  be  placed  on  the  spot,  or  in  i 
line  behind  it,  if  the  spot  be  occupied,  and  he  forfeits  three 
for  his  losing  hazard. 

6th.  A  hazard  is  good  in  this  game,  even  when  the  cue 
and  object  balls  are  in  contact. 

7th.  As  in  the  ordinary  game,  the  player,  when  the  cue- 
ball  is  in  ha' d,  may  play  from  any  place  within  the  string 
at  any  object-ball  outside  it. 

Sth.  And  should  none  of  the  object-balls  be  outside,  he 
may  spot  that  which  is  nearest  out  of  the  string  on  the 
deep-red  spot,  and  play  accordingly. 

9th.  Should  there  be  a  tie  between  two  or  more  of  the 
highest  players,  its  decision  may  be  referred  to  the  succeed- 
ing game ;  and  whoever  counts  highest  in  that,  shall  be  de- 
claied  the  victor  of  the  former  one,  totally  independent  ot 
the  game  that  is  then  on  hand.  A  man  might  thus  win  an 
undecided  game  of  fifteen-ball  pool  by  scoring  one  in  the 
succ  ieding  game,  provided  neither  of  his  adversaries  scored 
any  thing  at  all. 

10th.  Should  they  again  be  tied  in  the  second  game,  it 
may  be  referred  to  a  third. 

11th.  Tliis  game  is  sometimes  played  for  small  stakes, 
but  more  frequently  the  only  issue  to  be  decided  is — who 
shall  pay  for  the  use  of  the  table  ?  This  charge  must  be 
met  by  the  player  who  has  the  lowest  count,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  in  this  game  for  a  player's  count  (owing  to  forfeiV 
ures  of  various  kinds)  to  be  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  worse 
than  pothirig.  Thus,  if  A.  had  neither  won  nor  forfeited 
any  thing,  while  B.  had  pocketed  balls  5  and  3,  but  had 
also  w),Oe  ^hree  forfeitures — ^B.  would  have  to  pay,  as  hia 
^orfcit'ir^/i  amounting  to  9  and  his  assets  only  to  8,  would 
\eave  *^iirj  worse  oli'  by  one  than  A.,  who  stood  at  simple 
«ero,  \ft  ik  B.  was  zero  minus  one. 
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BrLES  FOR  THE  DOUBLET.  OE  FRENCH  GAlfB. 

This  game  is  played  with  one  red  ball  and  two  white- 
one  for  each  of  the  players. 

The  red  ball  is  spotted  on  the  deep-red  spot,  and  the 
white  balls  must  be  played  from  within  what  is  called  the 
string.  This  string  differs  from  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
a  line  drawn  across  the  table  from  any  place  behind  which 
a  i)];iyer  may  play.  The  string  is  a  semicircle  drawn  with 
a  radius  of  four  and  a  half  inches,  having  the  spot  on  the 
ordinary  string  line  for  its  centre,  and  the  string  line  itself 
for  its  base.  From  within  this  semicircle  the  balls  must  be 
played  on  the  opening  of  the  game,  or  when  they  are  in 
hand ;  and  while  so  playing,  the  striker  is  confined  to  the 
end  cushion  at  which  he  stands,  not  being  allowed  to  pasa 
ontside  or  in  advance  of  either  corner  pocket. 

To  make  a  count,  the  player  must  make  the  object-ball 
strike  a  cushion,  and  cross  the  board  before  falling  into  the 
pocket— -this  is  called  a  doublet  or  cross ;  or  force  one  ball 
to  kiss  the  other  into  the  pocket ;  or  make  a  carom,  or  re- 
ceive the  count  as  a  forfeiture  from  his  opponent. 

The  game  commences  by  stringing  for  the  lead,  as  in  the 
ordinary  American  game,  and  he  who  brings  his  ball  back 
nearest  to  the  head-cushion  at  which  he  stands,  is  the  win- 
ner, and  can  play  first  or  make  his  adversary  do  so,  at  dis- 
cretion. For  making  a  miss  he  forfeits  one.  For  pocket- 
ing his  own  ball  after  it  has  hit  the  white, — or  for  causing 
his  own  ball  to  jump  off  the  table  or  lodge  on  the  cushirm 
After  it  has  hit  the  white,  he  forfeits  two. 

If  he  pockets  his  own  ball  after  it  has  touched  the  red 
ball  only,  or  causes  it  to  jump  off  the  table,  or  lodge  on  the 
cushion  after  it  has  touched  the  red  only,  or  pockets  it 
without  having  touched  any  ball  at  all,  he  forfeits  three. 

If  he  holes  the  red  ball  direct,  without  crossing  or  kiss- 
ing it  in,  he  forfeits  three ;  and  for  pocketing  the  white  in 
the  same  way,  loses  two. 

For  pocketing  the  red  ball,  either  by  a  cross  or  kiss,  he 
gains  three. 

For  holeing  his  opponent's  ball  in  the  same  way,  he  gains 
Uibo. 

For  an  ordinary  carom  he  gams  two. 

For  a  carom  off  the  red  on  the  white,  and  pocketing  th« 
white,  he  gains /<yMr. 
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For  a  carom  off  the  white  on  the  red,  the  red  being 
pocketed,  he  gains^i;^.  [It,  of  course,  must  be  nndei'stood 
m  all  these  cases,  that  tlie  ball  pocketed  has  been  previous- 
ly crossed,  kissed,  or  caromed  in ;  for  if  they  were  ho'ed 
directly,  without  the  doublet,  kiss,  or  carom,  he  would  lose 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  tlie  gains  here  set  down.  Thus,  it  he 
caromed  on  the  white  and  red,  and  pocketed  the  red  di- 
rectly^  he  w^ould  lose  live.  For  pocketing  both,  under 
similar  circumstances,  seven ;  and  should  he  pocket  his 
own  ball  along  with  the  two  others,  he  would  lose  nine, 
under  any  circumstances.] 

No  pushing,  or  what  we  call  "foul  shots," are  allowed  in 
this  game.  The  player  must  withdraw  his  cue  or  mace 
from  his  own  ball,  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ob- 
ject-ball, otherwise  he  forfeits  the  stroke,  and  can  count  no 
points  he  may  have  made  by  it. 


This  game  is  generally  played  on  a  table  without  pockets, 
made  especially  for  the  carom  game;  it  is  here  more  fre- 
quently, however,  played  upon  the  common  table. 

The  players  strive  for  the  lead  as  in  the  preceding  game, 
but  the  winner  is  entitled  to  have  his  opponent's  ball  spot- 
ted within  the  semicircular  string. 

Hazards  do  not  count  in  this  game.  No  pushing  strokes 
are  allow^ed. 

Each  carom,  fairly  made,  counts  one  for  the  player. 

When  the  game  is  played  on  a  common  table,  each  time 
the  red  is  pocketed,  it  must  be  replaced  on  the  deep  red 
spot :  and  each  time  the  player  holes  his  adversary's  ball, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  carom,  the  ball  pocketed  must 
be  spotted  on  the  spot  within  the  semicircular  string. 

Should  the  player  pocket  his  own  ball  after  making  a 
carom,  he  is  entitled  to  his  count,  and  the  next  play,  as  if 
no  such  accident  had  occurred ;  the  only  penalty  is,  that 
he  must  play  from  within  the  semicircle,  at  a  ball  outside 
the  string.  But  should  none  of  the  balls  be  outside,  in 
this  case  he  may  call  upon  the  marker  to  spot  the  red  on 
the  deep-red  spot,  and  play  at  it. 

Each  time  a  ball  is  forced  off  the  table,  it  must  be  spot- 
ted, or  played  as  above ;  but  should  both  spots  be  oc(iU- 
pied,  the  ball  must  be  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  table. 
If  no  carom  was  made  by  it  before  jumping  off,  it  must  ba 
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Bpofcted ;  if  a  carom  was  made  by  it,  it  must  l»e  played 
from  within  the  semicircle,  as  is  laid  down  in  the  prece- 
ding paragraph. 

RULES    FOK   THE   RUSSIAN   GAME. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  variety  of  the  game,  and  ou^ht 
to  be  more  popular  in  this  country  than  it  is. 

Five  balls  are  required  to  play  it ;  two  white  ones  foi 
the  players,  and  a  red,  a  blue,  and  a  yellow  ball  for  the 
board.  The  blue  must  be  placed  on  the  light-red  spot,  the 
yellow  on  the  spot  between  the  pockets,  and  the  red  on 
the  deep-red  spot. 

In  this  country,  it  is  most  usually  played  one  hundr<»d 
points  up ;  although  in  Germany  and  Russia  the  gamw  is 
forty. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  game  is,  that  certain  bi  /la 
are  contined  to  certain  pockets,  and  that  a  different  coi  at 
is  attached  to  each  color,  both  in  the  hazards  and  'he 
caroms  made  off  it,  and  the  forfeitures  lost  from  it.  j  he 
following  are  the  rules  : 

1st.  The  player  may  pocket  his  opponent's  ball  in  i  ay 
pocket,  and  will  count  two. 

2d.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  red,  and  counts  thr^e. 

8d.  The  same  also  to  the  blue,  and  counts /bi^r. 

4th.  But  the  yellow,  or  Caroline  ball,  as  it  is  tern  ed, 
when  holed  in  either  of  the  side  pockets,  counts  six  foi  the 
player ;  but  if  pocketed  in  any  of  the  corner  pockets,  the 
player  forfeits  six. 

6th.  If  the  striker  pocket  his  own  ball  without  hit  :ing 
any  of  the  balls  upon  the  table,  he  forfeits  three — t  fter 
hitting  the  white,  two;  after  hitting  the  red,  three;  j  ftei 
hitting  the  blue,  four ;  and  after  touching  the  yellow  oi 
"yaroline,  six. 

6th.  Thus,  again,  in  caroms :  a  carom  on  the  white  and 
red  scores  two ;  on  the  red  and  blue,  or  blue  and  red, 
three  ;  a  carom  off  or  on  the  white  and  yellow,  three;  and 
a  carom  on  or  off  a  yellow  with  a  red  or  blue,  counts  xour. 

7th.  The  same  penalties  attach  to  tlie  player  whc  has 
caused  his  ball  to  jump  off  or  lodge  on  the  cushion  as  if  he 
had  pocketed  his  own  ball. 

8lh.  The  striker,  when  leading  off,  or  having  his  hi.  11  in 
Dand,  may  play  from  any  pcint  within  the  string,  a\  any 
oall  outside  of  it. 
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9th.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  specified  in  Rule  5,  for 
B^  osing  hazard,  the  phiyer  also  loses  whatever  points  he 
may  have  otherwise  made  by  the  stroke. 

lOrh.  After  the  striker  has  pocketed  any  of  the  ohject- 
lialls,  he  can  play  next  at  any  ball  on  the  table. 

11th.  But  after  a  carom  stroke,  where  no  ball  has  been 
holed,  he  must  play  next  on  the  yellow,  no  matter  what  b€ 
its  position. 

12th.  To  continue  play  there  must  be  a  hazard  after 
every  carom ;  otherwise  the  second  carom  counts  for  the 
player,  but  l>e  loses  his  hand. 

13th.  Oarom  points  will  not  count  to  win  the  game. 
The  winning  stroke  must  be  a  hazard. 

14th.  For  every  ball  he  touches  in  giving  the  lead,  the 
player  loses  one  point ;  and  should  his  ball  occupy  the  spot 
of  any  of  the  tliree  baUs  he  may  have  displaced,  he  must 
take  it  up  and  lead  over  again.  He  cannot  score  any  points 
oiade  on  the  leading  stroke. 

RULES   FOE   THE   SPANISH   GAME. 

This  game  is  seldom  seen  in  tlie  Northern  States,  but  is 
^ery  common  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  as  also  in  Mexico 
and  California. 

It  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  game  of  Billiards, 
m  the  shape  of  five  wooden  pins ;  diminutive  little  things, 
which  are  set  up  in  a  diamond  pattern  between  the  two 
side-pockets,  each  pin  being  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  other,  as  in  pin  pool. 

Nine  pins  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  five,  but  the 
manner  of  [)laying  remains  the  same. 

The  game  is  generally  played  thirty-one  up,  and  is  scored 
by  hazards,  caroms,  and  knocking  down  tlje  pins.  The 
rules  are  extremely  simple. 

1st.  For  every  pin  the  player  knocks  down  after  firs 
etriking  a  ball  with  his  own  ball,  he  gains  two  points. 

2d.  If  he  knock  down  the  middle  pin  alone,  he  gains 
five. 

3d.  For  pocketing  his  opponent's  ball  the  player  gains 
two,  and  two  for  each  pin  he  may  have  knocked  down  by 
the  same  stroke. 

4th.  If  he  pocket  the  red  ball,  he  gets  three ;  and  two 
<br  each  pin,  &c. 

6th.  If  llie  player  pocket  his  own  ball,  cause  it  to  jumjr 
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over  the  side,  or  lodge  on  the  cushion,  without  having 
couched  any  of  the  other  balls,  he  loses  three. 

6 til.  But  if  he  does  any  of  the  aforementioned  things 
Bfte-r  having  touched  any  of  the  balls,  he  loses,  in  additioL 
to  the  three,  whatever  points  he  would  otherwise  have 
made  by  his  play,  at  the  regular  rate  of  counting. 

In  other  respects — as  regards  foul  strokes  and  so  forth — 
Uie  rules  of  the  ordinary  American  game  may  all  be  applied 
to  the  Spanish,  with  the  additions  hereinbefore  set  down. 

KULES   FOR   THE    ENGLISH   GAME. 

This  game  is  the  only  one  much  played  in  this  country, 
in  which  the  player  pocketing  his  own  ball  (or  making  a 
losing  hazard,  as  it  is  termed),  is  allowed  to  count  for  it. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  ^'  Winning  and 
losing  Carambole  game,"  to  signify  the  three  kinds  oi 
strokes  for  which  the  player  is  permitted  to  score. 

In  stringing  for  the  lead,  the  same  semicircular  baulk  is 
used  at  the  string  line,  which  we  have  already  described, 
in  giving  the  rules  of  the  French  doublet  game.  In  Eng- 
land, the  red  ball  is  spotted  thirteen  inches  from  the  lower 
cushion,  but  is  here  generally  placed  at  nine.  The  string 
is  a  semicircle  at  the  head  of  the  table,  drawn  with  a 
radius  of  ten  inches,  from  which  the  cue-ball  is  always 
played  when  in  hand.  Otherwise,  the  game  is  commenced 
as  with  us.  The  fcllowing  are  the  distinctive  rules  of  the 
English  game;  in  other  respects,  where  it  is  not  specified 
to  the  contrary,  tht  rules  of  the  American  four-ball  game 
dVQ  binding: 

iSt.  Where  odds  ara  given  in  the  game,  the  player  re- 
ceiving them  must  break  the  balls,  either  by  striking  the 
red,  or  giving  a  miss,  for  which  he  forfeits  one. 

2d.  If  he  chooses  to  miss,  the  stroke  must  be  played 
'vith  the  point,  not  the  butt,  of  his  cue. 

8d.  The  game,  as  played  in  England  at  present,  is  cora- 
nonly  fifty  up  ;  but  in  this  country,  sixty-three  is  the  more 
usual  rule. 

4th.  If  a  player  forces  the  object-ball  off  the  table,  he 
cannot  score  any  counts  he  n.ay  have  otherwise  made  by 
the  shot. 

6th.  Forcing  your  own  ball  off  the  table,  after  it  has 
•truck  another,  involves  no  forfeiture. 

6th.  But  if  your  own  ball  jv  mps  off  without  liaving 
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fcoiiched  either  of  the  object-balls,  it  is  called  a  "coap/  an<^ 
y^ou  lot^e  three  points. 

7tli.  In  the  score  of  the  game,  a  hazard  made  either 
with  your  opponent's  ball,  or  by  pocketing  your  own, 
counts  two. 

8tli.  Either  to  pocket  the  red  or  to  pocket  your  own  off 
the  red,  counts  three. 

9th.  Foi-  [)ocketing  your  own  and  adversary's  hix\\  four 

ICth  For  a  carom  and  liazard,  made  with  either  of  th* 
whites, /b^/r. 

lltli.  For  holeing  a  red  ball  and  either  of  the  white* 
five, 

12th.  For  a  carom  and  a  hazard,  either  made  with  or  oft 
the  red  ball,  five. 

13th    For  pocketing  your  own  and  the  red  ball,  six. 

14tli.  For  making  a  carom  where  the  white  ball  is  first 
struck,  and  for  pocketing  your  own  and  opponent's  balls, 
six. 

15th.  For  pocketing  the  two  whites,  and  making  a  carom 
otf  the  red,  seven. 

16th.  For  pocketing  all  the  balls,  where  the  white  is  first 
struck,  seven. 

17th.  For  doing  the  same,  where  the  red  is  first  struck, 
eight. 

18th.  For  pocketing  your  own,  the  red,  and  making  a 
carom,  eight. 

19th.  For  pocketing  all  the  balls  and  caroming  where  the 
white  is  first  struck,  nine. 

20th.  For  the  same  where  the  red  is  first  struck,  ten^ 
which  is  the  highest  that  can  be  made  by  any  single  shot 
hi  this  game. 

21st.  The  player  may  continue  to  play  so  long  a?  tie 
makes  a  count  each  stroke,  except  when  his  hand  is  for 
t'eited  for  a  foul  shot. 

22d.  It  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  opponent  whether 
lie  will  enforce  the  penalty  for  a  foul  stroke,  or  play  with 
the  balls  as  they  are  left.  But  if  he  neglects  or  is  disin. 
clined  to  claim  the  forfeiture,  the  player  may  count  all  the 
points  made  by  the  foul  stroke,  and  continue  his  game  as  W 
DO  error  had  occurred. 

23d.  Wlien  the  v/liite  ball  stands  on  the  deep-red  spot, 
while  the  red  ball  has  been  either  j)()ckete(l  or  forced  ctf  th« 
table.  tJ.ti  red   must  be   placed   on    ine   strmg-liue   spot 
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Should  this  also  be  occupied,  the  red  must  then  be  piace^ 
on  the  spot  between  the  side-pockets. 

24th.  For  a  miss,  the  player  loses  one  to  his  adversary. 
For  a  miss  when  he  pockets  his  own  ball  as  well,  or  cause* 
it  to  jump  off  or  lodge  on  the  cushion,  three. 

25.  Where  a  carom  or  hazard  is  made  by  a  striker  playing 
with  the  wrong  ball,  the  player  cannot  count,  and  his  o[>po- 
nent  may  have  the  balls  broken ;  but  if  nothing  be  made^ 
then  the  opponent  may  play  with  wdiichever  ball  he  likes, 
but  must  continue  to  play  therewith  to  the  end  of  the 
game. 

[Note. — To  have  "the  balls  broken,"  is  a  technical  phrase, 
which  means  to  have  them  replaced  as  they  stood  at  the 
opening  of  the  game.] 

26th.  When  the  two  object-balls  are  within  the  siring 
and  the  player's  ball  in  hand,  he  cannot  play  at  them  ex- 
cept >om  a  cushion  outside  of  baulk. 

27th.  A  player  whose  ball  is  in  hand  cannot  play  at  a 
cushion  within  the  string  in  order  to  strike  a  ball  that  ia 
outside  of  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  must  send  his 
ball  ^wtside  of  baulk  before  it  touches  any  thing,  or  can  be 
acknowledged  as  in  play. 

28th.  If  a  player  chooses  to  give  a  miss  within  the  baulk 
Hne,  it  is  at  the  option  of  his  adversarv  to  compel  him  to 
play  outside. 

29th.  If  a  player,  after  making  a  hazard  or  carom,  takes 
up  his  own  ball  or  any  other  ball,  under  the  idea  that  the 
game  is  over,  his  opponent  can  either  demand  that  the 
balls  shall  be  broken,  or  have  them  replaced  exactly  wnere 
they  were. 

30th.  If,  after  a  miss  or  coup,  the  player  take  up  any  oi 
the  balls,  under  the  idea  that  the  game  is  over,  he  loses  the 
game. 

31st.  When  a  player  has  made  a  foul  stroke,  it  is  always 
at  the  option  of  his  opponent  to  have  the  balls  broken,  oi 
replaced  by  the  marker. 

In  cases  not  specihcally  provided  for  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going rules,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  rules  of  the  ";rdi. 
nary  American  game  are  binding 

RUliS   FOR   THE    GAME    OF   TWO-BALL    POOL. 

This  game  is  not  much  in  use  at  present,  thouajh  about  a 
dozen  yed,rs  ago  it  was  universally  in  vogue.     It  is  o^yoned 
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kn  the  following  way,  and  any  number  of  playeis  from  2 
to  20  may  be  engaged  in  it  at  once. 

A  n  imber  of  little  balls  (as  many  balls  as  tlif're  are 
players)  are  dropped  into  a  pocket,  from  which,  after  hav- 
ing been  shaken,  they  are  drawn  at  random  by  the  marker 
and  presented  to  the  different  players.  These  little  balls 
are  numbered  one,  two,  three,  &e.,  up  to  the  number  of 
players';  and  the  number  engraved  (m  the  ball  which  the 
marker  hands  to  the  player  decides  his  position  in  the  game, 
and  the  order  of  rotation. 

This  game,  as  its  name  implies,  is  generally  played  for  a 
Bmall  pool,  into  which  each  player  contributes  the  price  of 
his  ball.  At  present  tliese  stakes  are  generally  limited  to 
an  amount  which,  in  the  aggregate,  will  suffice  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  tables;  but  the  disuse  iuto  which  the  game 
has  generally  fallen  arises,  in  all  probability,  from  the  dis- 
like which  the  modern  school  of  billiard-players  feel,  to  the 
prmciple  of  a  bet,  however  small. 

When  a  professional  player  plays  against  a  professional 
player,  a  bet  is  sometimes  made,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
to  pay  each  player  for  his  time ;  but  such  bets  are  of  a 
purely  business  character,  and  can  in  nowise  be  associated 
with  gambling.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  in  these 
days,  and  growing  rarer  every  day,  to  see  an  amateur 
stake  money  on  his  skill ;  the  only  money  question  depend- 
ing on  the  game  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred, 
is — Who  shall  pay  for  the  table?  Sometimes  they  add  to 
this  a  couple  of  cigars,  or  refreshments ;  but  the  practice 
of  betting  money  is  growing  obsolete,  and  hence  the  de- 
cline of  the  billiard  sharps,  who  have  had  to  seek  ''  green 
Gelds  and  ])astures  new"  for  the  exercise  of  their  disreputa- 
ble ingenuity. 

There  are  only  two  balls  used  in  this  g<Mme — a  red  and  a 
^^hite  ;  consequently  there  can  be  no  caroms.  The  players 
ire  called  Numbers  One,  Two,  Three,  &c.,  according  to  tlie 
flgTires  on  the  balls  drawn  from  the  pocket,  and  tlie  player 
must  always  make  his  cue-ball  of  the  ball  which  was  ob- 
lect-ball  in  tlie  preceding  stroke,  except  when  a  ball  has 
been  pocketed.  In  this  case  there  must  he  a  new  lead — the 
next  player  leading  with  the  red  ball,  and  being  follow^ed 
with  the  white  ball  from  the  string.  Subjoined  we  give  tlie 
specific  rules  for  two-ball  pool : 

Ist.  Player  Number  One  must  lead  with  the  red,  but 
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pceptwhenhe^btaL'wE  tneSV'C  '«t  <^'^'^' 

ing  one  chance  more  privilege, '  mean- 

tot  ™L';SngT,;rzirt".f  ^'^k^'^'-^  «' 

"killed;"  and  the  nmonTl-ill  1  t^"^®"  by  the  first  man 
l.e  will  Accept  Y  o'  not  a^  oi.  h  "/'  ^''"■".''"^  ^'^^fher 
Plaved.     rXhis  is  thl  cnLf  ""'^e  before  anotljer  stroke  is 

risk  that  particula,  kroke  WmSi;%^'^,f,rHr'  ''''"'' t"* 

must  J,t£rif  i?    ;t^'  "f '  '^^^"^^  ^  ^'^^ard,  and 
Cher  player  i^^tl^e  l^^ofL^X^^^^^^^^^  'n  case  any 

nn?ei-  h'e"  pfcs  "he'obt tT  n'  •''"  ^''^r''  '^^  «  '"«- 
pocketed  losera  L  and  fbl  '■  '°  '^'^"'^  <"^««  ^''^  bad 

who  ought  t:^l;;^p,T4fpwf "  '''''-"^  ^«  ^^^  p— 

notthemirdirected  if  "  «  iy    ^^Tv^^^  misdirectoifand 
/ead  with  the  red  as  u"4l        ''  '"'^  "^'  ''^^^  ''^  '"™  ™"«' 

for?eil;  ^1?^'''^;?'';''  '"^  "'■  '^«  ''^"^  ^Wle  running 

.a£^;  SjeoS,^.™?^  r,^^-^  can  only  be  r^ 

lOth.  No  player  can  own  or  have  an  interest  in  mo« 
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whan  one  ball  at  a  time;  nor  can  he  bny  another  ball,  nor 
&wn  an  interest  in  another  ball,  while  his  own  ball  is  either 
alive  or  privileged. 

llth.  After  the  number  which  he  drew  is  dead,  be  may 
buy  that  of  another  player,  and  take  his  place ;  but  if  the 
Beller  only  dispose  of  an  interest  in  his  ball,  he  must  either 
contii  ue  to  play  it  himself  or  sell  out  his  ball  in  toto^  in 
which  latter  case  any  member  of  the  original  pool  ma} 
^uy,  and  finish  out  the  game. 

12ih.  But  no  person  not  included  in  the  original  poo 
can   he  permitted   to   buy  in  and  play ;  though  ouNidei'a 
may  purchase  an   interest  in  a  ball,  still  permitting  the 
original  member  of  the  pool  to  play  it. 

I3th.  \^  tlie  leader  sells  his  number  upon  the  lead,  the 
purchaser  must  either  allow  the  lead  made  to  stand,  or  the 
ball  may  be  spotted  at  his  option. 

14th.  A  lead  once  made  cannot  be  changed,  even  when 
the  next  player  sells  his  ball  to  a  third  party ;  but  the 
leader  has,  at  all  times,  the  option  of  having  his  ball  spotted. 

15th.  No  player  can  strike  twice  in  succession,  under 
any  circumstances,  except  when  there  are  only  two  players 
left,  and  one  of  them  has  holed  his  opponent's  ball.  In 
that  case,  the  person  who  has  pocketed  the  bah  must  lead 
for  his  adversary  to  play  on. 

IGth.  When  only  two  players  are  left,  and  either  of  them 
wishes  to  divide  or  sell,  his  opponent  shall  have  the  tirst 
right  of  buying,  provided  that  he  offers  as  much  as  is  of- 
fered by  any  of  the  others  who  are  entitled  (by  having 
be^n  in  the  original  pool)  to  purchase.  Bi;t  should  he  not 
cffer  as  much,  then  the  ball  may  be  sold  to  the  highest 
duly  qualified  bidder. 

17th.  If  a  player,  playing  on  the  lead,  places  his  ball  out- 
side of  the  string,  and  liar  his  attention  called   to  the  fact 
by  the  leadei-,  before  the  ^wnQ  of  striking  his  ball,  it  is  op 
clonal  with  the  leader,  ei^aer  to  compel  him  to  i)lay  th« 
stroke  over  again  or  let  t^e  balls  remain  as  they  are. 

18th.  If  it  be  found  thpt  the  marker  has  not  thrown  out 
balls  enough  for  the  number  of  players  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  game,  his  mistake  will  not  alter  the  conditions 
of  any  bets  which  may  hnve  been  made  amongst  those  to 
whi/m  balls  wei'e  actually  disiributed;  these  stand,  irre- 
spective of  his  error.  The  balls  must  be  again  shaken  up, 
%nd  throw Q  over,  and  then  the  game  commences. 

19 
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With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  the  rules  of  the  ordinarj 
American  game,  as  to  striking  with  both  feet  olf  the  tioor, 
interrupting  your  adversary  when  in  the  act  of  striking, 
&c.,  &c.^  may  be  appHed  to  two-ball  pool. 

RULES  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  PIN-POOL. 

(As  played  in  New  York.) 

This  game  is  a  very  amusing  one,  and  seems  to  1  ave  been 
made  up  out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  half  a  dozen  others, 
it  has  [)ins  in  it  like  the  Spanish  game,  small  numbered 
balls,  like  two-ball  pool,  and  reminds  us  of  Vingt-un  at 
cards,  by  tlie  player's  liability  to  ^^  burst,"  if  he  exceeds  a 
certain  number.  Pin-pool  might,  indeed,  be  called  Trente- 
un,  as  thirty-(me  is  the  winning  number.  The  following 
rules  are  for  the  game,  as  played  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  and  may  be  adapted  in  the  important  matter  ol 
counts,  forfeitures,  &o.,  to  the  game  as  played  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  In  Philadelphia,  and  other  places, 
four  balls  are  used  in  playing  it.  We  shall  therefore  lay 
down  rules  for  the  regular  game,  as  played  here,  for  to  er- 
ter  into  all  the  varieties  would  be  an  endless  task ;  and 
when  once  tlie  general  rules  are  understood,  the  ditferent 
variations  may  be  readily  brought  within  its  operation. 

The  game  of  pin-pool,  then,  is  played  with  two  white 
balls  and  one  red,  together  with  live  small  wooden  pins, 
which  ai'eset  up  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  diamond-fash- 
ion, as  in  the  Si^anish  game.  But  in  the  latter  game,  each 
pin  has  the  value  of  two  points ;  while  in  this,  each  pin 
has  a  value  to  accord  with  the  position  it  occupies. 

Z^  6^  2* 

The  pin  nearest  the  string  line  is  called  No.  1 ;  the  piD 
to  the  right  of  it.  No.  2 ;  to  the  left,  No.  3 ;  the  pin  far- 
thest from  the  string  line.  No.  4 ;  and  the  central  pin  is  No. 
5:  these  numbers  are  generally  chalked  on  the  table  ii 
f'ont  of  each  particular  pin. 

Neither  caroms  nor  hazards  count;  for  pocketing  your 
own  ball,  or  earning  it  to  jump  oif  the  table,  or  lodge  ol 
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'he  cusliion,  or  for  missing  altogetlier,  you  lose  notliing. 
The  only  penalty  is,  that  the  ball  so  offending  shall  be  spot- 
ted about  live  inches  from  the  lower  cushion,  midway  be- 
tween the  corner  pockets. 

When  the  pins  are  arranged,  the  rotation  of  the  playeiar 
ts  determined  in  like  manner  as  in  two-ball  pool.  After 
which,  each  player  receives  from  the  marker  a  little  nnni- 
ber-ball,  vvhicli  is  termed  his  private  ball,  the  numb2r  of 
which  is  not  known  to  any  of  his  opponents. 

The  object  of  the  players  is  to  knock  down  as  many  pirs 
as  will  Ci)unt  thirty-one,  when  the  number  on  the  private 
ball  is  added  to  their  aggregate  :  thus,  if  a  player's  private 
ball  be  No.  9,  he  will  have  to  gain  twenty-two  points  on 
the  pins  before  calling  ^'Trente-un,"  and  whoever  tirst  gets 
thirty-one  points  in  this  manner,  wins  the  j)0()l. 

When  the  rotation  of  the  players  is  decided,  the  red  bal 
IS  spotted  about  live  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  midway  between  the  pockets,  on  a  line  drawn  down 
the  centre.     The  game  is  then  commenced. 

Kule  1st.  Player  No.  1  must  play  with  either  of  the 
white  balls  at  the  red,  or  place  his  own  ball  on  the  deep- 
red  Sp(jt. 

2d.  Player  No.  2  must  play  at  either  ball,  or  spot  his 
own  ball  on  the  light-red  spot. 

3d.  Players  No.  1  and  No.  2  m^.y  play  from  any  part 
within  the  str'^ng.  No.  2  can  play  on  any  ball  outside  the 
Btring;  and  sliould  none  be  so  situated,  he  nuiy  have  the 
red  ball  placed  on  its  appropriate  spot. 

4th.  After  the  second  stroke  has  been  played,  the  play- 
ers, in  their  order,  may  play  with,  or  at  any  bah  upon  the 
board. 

5  th.  Unless  the  player  has  ton  died  some  ball  upon  the 
6oard  before  knc^cking  down  a  i)in,  the  stroke,  under  all 
lircuni^Vmces,  goes  for  nothing,  and  the  pin  or  pins  must 
oe  replaced.  But  should  tw^o  balls  be  in  contact,  the 
)layer  can  play  with  either  of  the  balls  so  touching,  direct 
it  the  pins,  and  any  count  so  made  is  good. 

6th.  If  a  player,  with  one  stroke,  knocks  down  the  four 
outside  pins  and  leaves  the  central  one  nntouched,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances  he  wins  the  game. 

7th.  Put  if  the  player  has  kno<.'ked  down  pins,  whose 
aggregate  number,  when  added"  to  the  u  unber  on  his  pri* 
vate  ball,  exceeds  a  total  of  thii  ty-one,  he  is  then  '^  burst,' 
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and  must  then  drop  out  of  the  game,  un.ess  he  clam/s  "  thi 
privilege."  If  he  wishes  to  claim  this,  he  must  do  so  be- 
fore another  stroke  is  made,  as  otherwise  he  can  only  re- 
entei   .\e  game  by  the  consent  of  all  the  players. 

Sih.  Players  having  bursted,  can  claim  ^'privilege"  a* 
often  as  they  bui'st;  and  when  privilege  is  granted,  th« 
player  draws  a  new  private  ball  from  the  marker,  and  hat 
then  the  option  either  of  keeping  that  which  he  origmall} 
drew,  or  adopting  the  new  one  then  drawn:  but  one  oi 
other  he  must  return,  or  else  he  cannot,  under  any  cir 
CM m stances,  be  entitled  to  the  pool. 

yth.  Every  privilege  taken  succeeds  the  last  number  oj 
the  players  in  the  order  of  its  play.  Thus,  if  there  are  ten 
players,  and  No.  2  bursts,  he  appears  again  under  privi- 
lege, as  No.  11,  and  follows  No.  10;  and  all  the  placers 
that  are  burst  after  him,  will  have  to  follow^  No.  11,  in  the 
order  of  their  re-entry  into  play.  So  that  if  it  be  the  high- 
est number  in  the  pool  that  bursts,  he  will  follow  on  imme- 
diately after  choosing  his  private  ball. 

10th.  If  a  player  make  a  miss,  or  pocket  his  own  ball, 
or  cause  it  to  jump  off  the  table  or  lodge  on  the  cushion; 
or  if,  after  jumping  off,  it  should  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
table  by  any  of  the  bystanders — under  any  of  these  cir- 
cumstances the  ball  must  be  placed  on  the  spot,  five  inches 
from  the  bottom  cushion  on  the  central  fine — or  should 
that  be  occupied,  then  on  the  deep-red  spot — or  should 
that  also  be  occupied,  then  upon  the  light-red  spot. 

11th.  Should  the  spot  appropriated  to  any  of  the  pins 
which  have  been  knocked  down,  be  occupied  by  any  oi 
he  balls,  said  pin  must  remain  off  until  said  spot  is  agaiu 
uncovered. 

12th.  If  a  player  has  made  thirty-one,  he  must  proclaira 
it  before  the  next  stroke  is  made — for  which  purpose  a 
reasonable  delay  must  be  made  between  each  play,  more 
especially  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  gaine.  But  if  a 
player  has  made  thirty-one,  and  fails  to  announce  it  before 
next  play  (a  reasonable  time  having  passed),  then  he  can- 
not proclaim  the  fact  until  the  rotation  of  play  again  comes 
round  to  him.  In  the  mean  while,  if  any  other  player 
makes  the  number  and  proclaims  it  properly,  he  is  entitlH 
to  the  po  )1,  v/holly  irres[)ective  of  the  fact  that  the  nuir* 
*jer  w^as  made,  though  not  [)roclaime(l  before. 

13th    ^ierely  'oucliing  a  pin  or  shaking  it,  goes  for  not^ 
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]t\ix,  and  the  pin  must  be  replaced  on  it?  spot.  To  ronnt  a 
pm,  it  imist  be  either  knocked  down  or  reino\ed  two  tuU 
inches  from  the  sj)ot  on  which  it  stood,  in  which  case  it  shall 
be  counted,  ev(  n  though  it  maintains  tlie  perpendicular. 

14th.  A  phiver  cannot  use  any  count  he  may  have  made 
by  playing  out  of  his  turn  :  but  if  he  has  made  pins  enough 
to  burst  him  by  such  stroke,  the  loss  is  established,  unless 
in  cases  where  he  was  called  on  to  play  by  some  other  of 
the  players,  who  either  believed  or  pretended  it  was  his 
turn.  In  such  case  he  cannot  be  burst  by  his  stroke,  and 
ne  whose  turn  it  was  to  play,  plays  next  in  order. 

15th.  Pins  which  have  been  knocked  down  by  a  ball 
whose  course  has  in  anywise  been  illegitimately  interfered 
with,  do  not  count;  nor  can  pins  knocked  down  by  any 
other  ball  set  in  motion  by  the  same  play,  be  reckoned. 

16th.  If  a  ball  jump  off  the  table,  and  be  throw^n  back 
by  any  of  the  bystanders  in  such  a  way  as  to  knock  down 
pins,  such  pins  do  not  count,  and  the  ball  must  be  spotted 
as  aforementioned,  and  the  pins  replaced.  But  if  any  other 
ball,  set  in  motion  by  the  same  stroke,  gets  pins,  the  pins 
so  made  by  the  otlier  ball  must  be  reckoned. 

17th.  If  the  marker  finds  that  tliere  are  any  of  the  pri- 
vate balls  missing,  it  is  then  his  duty  to  announce  the 
number  of  the  missing  ball ;  as  in  no  case  can  a  player 
having  that  ball,  or  more  than  one  private  ball  in  his  pos- 
session, win  the  pool.  His  other  duties  consist  of  keeping 
and  calling  the  game  at  each  stroke,  and  seeing  that  the 
pins  and  balls  be  spotted  when  and  as  recpiired. 

18th.  A  player  taking  a  privilege  is  entitled  to  a  strike 
ko  secure  his  stake  to  the  pool. 

RULES  OBSERVED  IN  PLAYING  PIN-POOL. 
(At  Michael's  Billiard-rooms,  San  Francisco.) 

In  San  Francisco,  from  tlie  mixed  character  of  its  popu- 
ation,  a  new  sot  of  rules  became  absolutely  necessary,  to  re 
luce  into  something  like  settled  order  the  innovations  wliich 
players  from  ditttrent  nations  made  in  the  established 
nsages  of  the  game.  The  following  rules  were  drawn  up 
by  Michael,  wiiile  reading  in  San  Francisco,  and  are  stilf 
Se  regular  law  of  the  ^ame,  as  it  is  there  played  : 

1st.  Tw^o  balls  n^.ust  be  placed  upon  the  spots  at  the  fool 
9f  the  table. 

19* 
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2(1.  The  person  drawing  the  No.  1  ball  must  ph  y  frona 
the  string  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

8d.  When  a  player  makes  a  miss,  or  hits  a  pin  befor* 
hitting  a  ball,  the  ball  played  with  shall  be  spotted  at  th« 
foot  of  the  table.  In  case  of  there  being  a  ball  upon  tli€ 
Bpot  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  ball  shall  be  spotted  upoi 
the  spot  nearest  the  same. 

4th.  Should  a  player  make  more  than  thirty -one^  he  shal 
declare  himself  hursted^  before  another  stroke  be  made,  foi 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  players. 

5th.  If  a  player  make  a  stroke  and  make  pins,  and  wish 
to  i)lant,  he  nmst,  on  so  making  pins,  declare  that  he  plants, 
before  another  stroke  is  made. 

6th.  If  any  other  player  should  wish  to  plant,  he  can  do 
60,  on  making  pins. 

7th.  And  if  tiiose  who  plant  have  the  same  number, 
counting  their  ball  and  the  board,  the  player  planting  first 
shall  still  be  good,  and  the  last  ])lanter  shall  be  bursted  ; 
but  if  the  last  i)lanter  is  nearer  thirty-one  than  the  first, 
the  first  planter  shall  be  bursted. 

8th.  If  a  i)layer  in  the  game  should  burst,  he  can  pur- 
chase any  ball  still  in  the  game,  by  consent  of  the  player 
owning  such  ball. 

9th.  No  player  can  play  the  planter's  ball  but  himself. 

10th.  When  a  player  is  absent,  and  his  number  is  called 
three  times,  the  gamekeeper  shall  play  the  ball,  at  tlie  risk 
of  the  i)layer  owning  such  ball. 

11th.  Any  number  scored  wrong  upon  the  board,  shall 
be  corrected  before  the  player,  whose  score  is  wrong,  shall 
have  played.  If  he  neglect  to  correct  such  mistake  before 
be  plays,  it  shall  stand  as  scored  upon  the  board. 

12th.  No  player  can  purchase  a  ball  until  his  own  be 
dead. 

13th.  No  ])layer  can  purchase  a  ball  after  having  seen 
more  than  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
players. 

14th.  If  a  player,  at  one  stroke,  should  knock  dov/n  the 
four  outside  pins,  and  leave  the  centre  pin  standing,  it  shall 
be  c'»unted  as  thirty-one,  and  the  i)layer  making  the  stroke 
Wans  the  pool. 

15th.  If  the  planter  should  make  the  four  outside  pins, 
as  in  Rule  14,  or  should  make  thirty-one  for  the  playe/ 
planted  upon,  i":  is  pool  for  the  player  planted  upon. 
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16th.  The  planter  plants  upon  the  preceding  player. 

I7ih.  The  player  preceding  tlie  planter,  shall  be  entitieii 
U  a  stroke  before  the  planter's  ])lay  counts  on  him. 

J8th.  After  a  stroke  is  made,  sufficient  time  must  be  al- 
lowed tlie  player  to  add  up  his  game,  and  to  proclaim 
pool,  if  he  nuikes  it,  or  to  plant,  if  he  wishes  to,  before  the 
next  play.  If  he  neglect  to  claim  the  pool  before  the 
text  play,  he  must  wait  until  his  turn  to  play  comes  again, 
when  he  may  declare  pool ;  but  if  another  makes  pool  in 
the  mean  time,  that  other  is  entitled  to  it,  and  not  he  Avho 
first  made  it. 

19th.  Should  a  ball  stop  on  any  of  the  spots  intended 
for  the  pins,  such  pins  are  to  remain  off  the  table  until 
those  spots  so  occupied  become  vacant.  Provided,  such 
pin  or  pins  be  down. 

20th.  Should  a  ball  roll  against  a  pin,  and  cause  it  to 
lean  over,  or  move  it  off  the  spot,  without  knocking  it 
down,  the  player  cannot  claim  such  pin,  as  nothing  counts 
but  knocking  the  pins  down.  Hut  when  the  prns  are 
moved  two  inches  from  the  spots,  they  are  considered 
down,  whether  down  or  standing. 

21st.  Should  a  })layer  play  out  of  his  turn,  he  cannot 
count  the  ])ins  made  by  such  stroke,  but  if  he  make  pins 
enough  to  burst  him,  it  is  his  own  loss — provided  he  was 
not  called  on  to  play ;  in  such  case  he  cannot  lose  by  it, 
and  any  count  made  by  such  sti'oke  is  null.  He  whose 
turn  it  was  to  play,  when  the  other  played  out  of  turn, 
plays  next  in  order. 

22d.  But  one  privilege  is  allowed  in  the  game  (the  first 
player  bursted),  unless  by  consent  of  all  the  players. 

23d.  In  taking  a  privilege,  the  player  has  the  right  to 
draw  a  second  private  ball,  and  to  choose  between  that 
and  his  original  ball;  but  he  must  decide  quickly  which 
ball  he  will  keep,  before  the  next  stroke  be  made. 

24:th.  Each  privilege  follows  the  last  number,  in  rota- 
tion, tlie  first  privilege  playing  immediately  after  the  last 
player  in  the  original  game;  the  second  privilege  follows 
t,he  first,  and  so  on.  If  the  last  player  burst  and  take  a 
[.rivilege,  he  plays  on,  immediately  after  choosing  his  pri- 
vate ball. 

25th.  If  the  balls  are  touching  each  other,  the  player 
can  })lay  with  either  of  the  balls  so  touching,  straight  at 
the  pins,  without  touoJiing  another  ball,  and  anv  count  so 
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marU  IS  goocl,  «»xcept  when  tlie  plav  conflicts  with  Riilist 
2t),  27,  and  81. 

26th.  Any  pin  knocked  down  by  jarring  the  table,  blow- 
ing upon  the  ball,  or  altering  or  intei-cepting  its  course  in 
running,  does  not  count,  nor  is  the  ])layer  entitled  to  any 
pin  or  pins  that  may  be  made  by  any  ball  (though  not  in- 
terfered with),  during  the  same  play. 

27th.  Should  a  ball  jump  off  the  table,  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  player,  or  any  other  person,  and  fall  back  on 
the  table  and  knock  down  piiis,  such  pin  or  pins  so  knocked 
down  shall  not  count,  and  the  ball  must  be  spotted;  but  iJ 
another  balls  gets  pins  by  the  same  stroke,  the  pins  so  made 
ure  counted. 

28th.  Should  a  player,  in  the  act  of  striking  his  ball  or 
playing,  knock  down  pins  otherwise  than  with  the  ball 
played  with  or  at,  he  is  not  entitled  to  such  pin:?^  or  any 
nhers  he  may  make  by  the  same  stroke. 

29th.  Should  a  player,  in  the  act  of  playing,  touK.b  the 
tall  with  his  cue  before  the  stroke  is  made,  it  shall  bt  le- 
olared  a  miss,  and  tlie  ball  be  spotted. 

BOth.  T'he  gamekeeper  is  not  responsible  to  the  winner 
of  a  pool  for  more  than  the  actual  amount  of  stakes  re- 
ceived from  the  players  in  such  pool. 

31st.  The  player  is  not  entitled  to  any  pins  knocked 
down  unless  his  private  ball  be  placed  in  its  proper  j^lace 
in  the  board. 

32d.  The  players  themselves  are  to  see  that  all  pins 
properly  knocked  down,  be  placed  to  their  respective 
credit. 

83d.  The  player  in  this  game,  as  in  billiards,  has  the 
sole  right  of  looking  after  his  own  interests,  and  neither 
the  gamekeeper  nor  any  of  the  bystanders  have  any  right 
to  dictate  to  or  advise  him,  unless  bv  the  consent  of  ah  the 
players. 

34th.  The  gamekeeper  shall  collect  the  stakes,  and  make 
np  the  pool ;  deal  out  the  small  balls  to  the  players ,  see 
that  the  balls  and  pins  are  properly  spotted  ;  that  there  are 
no  more  private  balls  out  than  there  are  players  in  the 
pool ;  and  if  any  balls  are  missing,  proclaim  its  number  to 
the  players — as  the  pool  cannot  be  won  by  such  ^all ; — caJ 

out  each  number  in  its  turn  to  tl        '-.r*:*'^", roclaiin, 

hear  it,  alieady 
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35rh.  No  person  13  considered  in  the  game  unless  hia 
Btak'  s  \  e  |)ai(l  in. 

86th.  All  other  contingencies  not  herein  provided  for, 
are  to  Le  referred  to  the  gamekeeper,  wliose  c*  3cision  shall 
>e  final. 

RFLES   FOR   TBE    GA.ME    OF    ENGLISH   P  JOL. 

There  are  several  ways  of  playing  pool, — namely,  with 
e  many  halls  as  there  are  players ;  or  with  two  balls  only, 
he  players  playing  in  tnrns,  and  with  the  alternate  balls; 
()laying  at  the  nearest  ball;  playing  at  the  last  player;  or 
fche  [)layer  playing  at  whichever  ball  he  cliooses.  But  the 
Qiost  popular  mode  is  tha!  in  which  the  player  \)\ajs  at  tlie 
last  player.  Tliis  is  likewise  the  fairest  way  of  playing  the 
game. 

Tlie  following  are  the  rules  for  the  game  according  to 
this  last  method : 

RULES  FOR  POOL  PLAYING  AT  THE  LAST  PLAYER 

1st.  When  colored  balls  are  used  in  playing  this  game,  the 
players  must  play  progressively  as  the  colors  are  placed  on 
the  marking-board,  the  top  color  being  No.  1. 

2d.  Each  player  has  three  lives  at  starting.  No.  1  places 
his  ball  on  the  winning  and  losing  s])ot — No;  2  plays  at  No. 
1 — No.  3  at  No.  2,  and  so  on,  each  person  playiiig  at  the 
last  ball :  unless  it  should  be  in  hand,  then  the  player  plays 
at  the  nearer,t  ball. 

3d.  If  a  striker  should  lose  a  life  in  any  way,  the  next 
player  plays  at  the  nearest  ball  to  his  own  ;  but  if  his 
(the  player's)  ball  be  in  hand,  he  plays  at  the  nearest  ball  to 
the  centre  of  the  baulk  hne,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  baulk. 

4ih.  Should  a  doubt  arise  respecting  the  distance  of  balls, 
it  must  (if  at  the  connnencenient  of  the  game,  or  if  the 
playtT^s  ball  be  in  hand)  be  measured  from  the  centre  spot 
in  the  circle ;  hut  if  the  strikei-'s  ball  be  not  in  hand,  the 
measurement  nnist  be  made  from  his  ball  to  the  others ; 
and  in  both  cases  it  must  be  decided  by  the  marker,  or  by 
the  majority  of  the  company;  but  should  the  distances  bo 
equal,  then  the  parties  must  draw  lots. 

5th.  The  baulk  is  no  protection  at  pool  under  any  cii- 
cnmstances. 

6th.  The  player  may  lose  a  life  by  any  of  the  following 
means  : — by  pocketing  his  own  ball ;  by  running  a  coup  ,• 
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by  ir.issing  tie  ball ;  by  forcing  his  ball  off  the  table;  hy 
playing  with  the  wrong  ball ;  by  playing  at  ^he  wrong  ball; 
or  by  j)laying  out  of  his  turn. 

N.  H.  A  life  is  lost  by  a  ball  being  pocketed,  or  forced 
off  the  table  by  the  adversary. 

7th.  Should  the  striker  pocket  the  ball  he  plays  at,  and 
by  the  .?aine  stroke  ])ocket  his  own,  or  force  it  over  th^ 
table,  he  loses  the  life,  and  not  the  person  whose  ball  he 
pocketed. 

8th.  Should  the  player  strike  the  wrong  ball,  he  pay? 
the  same  forfeit  to  the  person  whose  ball  he  should  hav^ 
played  at,  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  pocketed  it. 

9(h.  It  the  striker  miss  the  ball  he  ought  to  play  at,  and 
strike  another  ball,  and  ])ocket  it,  he  loses  a  life,  and  not 
the  person  whose  ball  lie  pocketed ;  in  whicli  case,  the 
striker's  ball  must  be  taken  off  the  table,  and  both  ballp 
should  remain  in  hand  until  it  be  their  turn  to  play. 

lOtli.  If  the  striker,  whilst  taking  his  aim,  inquire  which 
of  the  balls  he  ought  to  ])lay  at,  and  should  be  misinformed 
by  any  one  of  the  coinpany,  or  by  the  marker,  he  does  not 
lose  a  life :  the  ball  must,  in  this  case,  be  replaced,  and  tht 
stroke  played  again. 

11th.  If  information  is  required  by  the  player,  as  to 
which  is  his  ball,  or  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  he  has  a 
right  tf)  an  answer  from  the  marker,  or  from  the  players. 

12th.  When  a  ball,  or  balls,  touch  the  striker's  ball,  or 
are  in  a  line  between  it  and  the  ball  he  has  to  play  at,  so 
that  it  will  prevent  him  hitting  any  part  of  the  object  ball, 
they  nmst  be  taken  up  until  the  stroke  be  played  ;  and 
after  the  balls  have  ceased  running  they  must  be  rej)laced. 

13th  If  a  ball  or  bahs  are  in  the  way  of  a  striker's  cue, 
BO  that  he  cannot  play  at  his  ball,  he  can  have  them  taken  ui> 

14th.  When  the  striker  takes  a  life,  he  may  continue  to 
play  on  as  long  as  he  can  make  a  hazard,  or  until  the  ball;* 
are  all  off  the  table  ;  in  which  latter  case,  he  plays  from  the 
baulk,  or  places  his  ball  on  the  s})ot  as  at  the  connnence 
ment. 

ISih.  The  Hrst  person  who  loses  his  three  lives  is  entitled 
to  purchase,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to  star  (that  being  the  nuirk 
placed  against  his  lives  on  the  board  to  denote  that  he  hasi 
purchased),  by  paying  into  the  i)ool  the  same  sum  as  at  tni 
commencement,  for  which  he  receives  lives  equal  in  nuiir 
ber  to  the  lowest  number  of  lives  on  the  board. 
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16th.  If  the  first  person  out  refuse  to  Bt^f,  tlie  second 
person  nuiy  do  it;  but  it  tlie  second  letase,  the  third  maj 
do  it,  and  so  on,  until  only  two  persons  are  left  in  the  pool, 
in  which  case,  the  privilege  of  stari-ing  ceases. 

17th.  Only  one  star  is  allowed  in  a  pool. 

ISth.  If  the  striker  should  move  another  ball  whilst  in 
tlie  act  of  striking  his  own  ball,  tlie  stroke  is  considered 
foul;  and  if  by  the  same  stroke  he  pocket  a  ball,  or  force 
it  otf  the  table,  the  owner  of  that  ball  does  not  lose  a  life, 
and  the  ball  must  be  placed  on  its  original  spot ;  but  if  by 
that  stroke  he  should  pocket  his  own  ball,  or  force  it  otf 
the  table,  he  loses  a  life. 

19th.  If  the  gftriker's  ball  touch  the  ball  he  has  to  play 
at,  he  is  then  at  liberty  either  to  play  at  it  or  at  auy  other 
ball  on  the  table,  and  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  foul 
stroke :  in  this  case,  however,  the  striker  is  liable  to  lose  a 
life,  by  going  into  a  pocket  or  over  the  table. 

20th.  After  making  a  hazard,  if  the  striker  should  take 
up  his  ball,  or  stop  it  before  it  has  done  running,  he  cannot 
claim  the  life,  or  the  hazard,  from  the  person  whose  ball 
was  pocketed,  it  being  possible  that  his  own  ball  might 
have  gone  into  a  pocket  if  he  had  not  stopped  it. 

21st.  U\  before  a  star,  two  or  more  balls  are  pocketed 
by  the  same  stroke,  including  the  ball  played  at,  each  hav- 
mg  one  life,  the  owner  of  the  ball  lirst  struck  has  the 
option  of  starring ;  but  should  he  refuse,  and  more  than 
one  remain,  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong  must  draw 
lots  for  the  star. 

22(1.  Should  the  striker's  ball  stop  on  the  spot  of  a  ball 
removed,  the  ball  which  has  been  removed  must  remain  m 
hand  until  the  spot  is  unoccupied,  and  then  be  replaced. 

23d.  If  the  striker  should  have  his  next  player's  ball  re- 
moved, and  stop  on  the  spot  it  occupied,  the  next  player 
must  give  a  miss  from  the  baulk  to  any  i)art  of  the  table 
he  thinks  proper,  for  which  miss  he  does  not  lose  a  life. 

24th.  If  the  striker  has  a  ball  removed,  and  any  othei 
than  the  next  player's  ball  should  stop  on  the  spot  it  occu- 
pied, the  ball  removed  must  remain  in  hand  till  the  one  on 
its  place  be  played,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  the  turn 
of  the  one  removed  to  play  before  the  one  on  its  place,  in 
which  case,  that  ball  must  give  place  to  the  one  originally 
taken  up;  after  which  it  may  be  replaced. 

26th.  Jf  the  corner  of  the  cushion  should  prevent  Ihfe 
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striker  from  phiylng  in  a  direct  line,  he  c£n  have  any  baL 
removed  for  tlie  j)nrpose  of  playing  at  a  cushion  first. 

26th.  The  two  last  players  cannot  star  or  purchase;  but 
t^iey  may  divide,  if  they  are  left  with  an  equal  number  ot 
lives  each ;  the  striker,  however,  is  entitled  to  his  stroke 
before  the  division, 

27th.  All  dis})utes  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
players. 

28th.  The  charge  for  the  play  to  be  taken  out  of  th 
pool  before  it  is  delivered  up  to  the  winner. 

THE    NEAREST    BALL    POOL. 

In  this  pool  the  players  always  play  at  the  nearest  hall 
out  of  the  baulk  ;  for  in  this  pool  the  baulk  is  a  protection. 

1st.  h'  all  the  balls  be  in  fhe  baulk,  and  the  striker's  ball 
in  hand,  he  must  lead  to  the  top  cushion,  or  place  the  ball 
on  the  winning  and  losing  spot. 

2d.  If  the  striker's  ball  be  within  the  baulk  line,  and  he 
has  to  j)lay  at  a  ball  out  of  the  baulk  line,  lie  is  allowed  to 
have  any  ball  taken  up  that  may  chance  to  lie  in  his  way. 

3d.  If  all  the  balls  be  within  the  baulk,  and  the  striker's 
ball  not  in  hand,  he  [)lays  at  the  nearest  ball. 

All  tlie  other  rules  of  the  former  Pool  are  to  be  ol>s6n'ed 
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*>nEss  is  played  by  two  players,  on  the  ordinary  clie^ 
quered  board  of  sixty-four  squares,  each  player  having 
sixteen  Chess-men  under  his  control,  ofadiiferent  coh^r 
to  those  of  his  antagonist.  The  Chess-men  consist  of  eight 
pieces  and  eight  pawns  on  each  side,  namely : 


The 

King. 


The 
Queen. 


Two 
Books. 


Two 

Bishops. 


iL 

Two 

Knights. 


Eight 
Fawni, 


At  the  commencement  of  the  game,  the  board  is  placed 
with  a  white  corner  at  the  right-hand  side,  and  the  men 
are  arranged  as  on  the  following  diagram ; 


THE   BLACK    MEN. 


± 


4;^//^ 


m 


4.-^ 


I4l|4iiili4 


w//y///y 


i 


'W//m. 

1 


4M. 


i 


Vy 


i  A  m 


^^  "  y/r////A 


THE    WHITE    MEN. 
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The  1/etter  way  for  the  learner  to  become  ftimiliar  with 
the  moves  of  the  Chess-men,  is  to  reijuest  some  one  ac 
quainted  with  the  game  to  teach  them  to  him.    They  mova 
ab  follows : 

The  pawn,  at  its  first  move,  has  the  privilege  of  going 
one  square  forward  or  two  squares,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advantageous  by  the  player.  But  after  the  first 
move  of  each  pawn,  then  it  can  only  advance  one  square 
at  a  move.  The  pawn  can  never  move  backward,  but  be- 
comes a  queen,  or  any  other  piece,  on  reaching  its  eighth 
S(|uare  of  the  board.  The  pawn  captures  other  pawns  or 
|>ieces  by  moving  one  square  diagonally^  and  cannot  cap- 
tare  by  moving  forward,  nor  can  it  move  diagonally  except 
in  capturing. 

The  bisliop  moves  only  diagonally,  and  for  any  distance 
botli  backward  and  forward  that  may  happen  to  be  unin- 
cumbered, and  captures  wherever  it  has  a  right  to  move. 
Tlie  bishops  never  change  from  squares  of  one  color  to  the 
B(piares  of  the  other  color,  but  always  run  on  the  color  on 
which  they  are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 
The  white  king's  bishop  always  runs  on  white  squares; 
the  white  queen's  bishop  always  runs  on  black  squares; 
the  black  king's  bishop  always  runs  on  black  squares,  am^ 
the  black  queen's  bishop  always  runs  on  white  squares. 

The  rook  (someMmes  called  the  castle)  runs  any  distance 
forward,  backward,  or  sidew^ays,  but  never  diagonally,  and 
captures  wherever  it  has  a  right  to  move. 

The  queen  simi)ly  has  the  move  both  of  the  bishop  and 
the  rook ;  it  can,  therefore,  move  any  distance  forward, 
backward,  sidew^ays,  or  diagonally,  and  captures  wherever 
it  has  a  right  to  move. 

The  king  moves  but  one  square,  and  can  go  either  diag- 
onally, forward,  backward,  or  sideways.  Consequently  it 
can  jnove  on  any  square  that  joins  or  touches  the  square 
Dn  which  it  stands,  and  captures  as  it  moves. 

The  move  of  the  knight  can  scarcely  be  understood 
without  verbal  explanations.  However,  some  one  of  sev- 
eral ditFerent  modes  of  stating  the  same  thing  may  strike 
tlie  mind  of  the  learner  so  as  to  be  understood.  First,  the 
knight  moves  to  the  opposite  corner  of  every  six  squares, 
lying  toge'Jier  three  by  three,  from  that  corner  of  the  sii 
that  he  may  occupy  when  about  to  move.  Second,  which 
«tat€s  the  same  thing  in  another  manner:  the  knight  goea 
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one  square  forward  or  backward  and  then  two  squares  side- 
ways ;  or.  vice  versa^  one  square  sideways  and  two  square! 
backward  or  forward.  The  following  diagram  shows  the 
move  of  the  knight.  The  white  knight  in  the  centre  can 
move  to  any  of  the  eight  black  squares  numbered,  not- 
withstanding he  is  so  closely  encircled  by  other  men. 


6 


No  piece,  except  the  knight,  can,  in  moving,  pass  over 
either  their  own  colored  men,  or  the  men  of  the  opposite 
color.  The  pieces  can  capture  the  ])ieces  or  pawns  of  the 
opposite  color,  and  take  them  off  from  any  squares,  where 
the  moving  piece  may  have  a  right  to  go.  The  pawns 
capture  only  diagonally,  as  before  stated. 

The  king  can  never  be  taken.  But  the  whole  object  of 
the  game  is  to  get  your  opponent's  king  in  such  a  position 
that  he  may  be  taken  without  your  antagonist  having  any 
resource  left  to  extricate  him.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
game  is  ended.  This  predicament  is  called  checkmate^  the 
ftccom[)lishtnent  of  which  is  the  grand  object  of  both  the 
combatants,  if  the  king  is  only  attacked^  and  has  a  re- 
Boarce  to  extricate  himself,  tlie  attacking  party  must  give 
notice  by  saying  *'  check."     See  laws  of  the  game.  No.  18. 

There  is  a  compound  move  of  the  king  and  rook  allowed 
once  in  each  gam.e,  to  each  i)layer,  called  castling,  and  is 
performed  thus:  suppose  that  on  the  king's  side  the  bishop 
and  knight  have  been  moved  out,  then  the  king  could  be 
moved  to  the  knight's  square,  and  the  king's  castle  brought 
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around  and  placed  on  the  king's  bishop's  square.  Also  on 
tlie  queen's  side — suppose  the  queen,  queen's  bisliop,  and 
queen's  knight  have  been  played  out  of  the  way,  then  th# 
king  could  cross  one  square,  and  occupy  que'^n's  bishop'S 
square,  and  the  castle  could  be  moved  to  queen's  squara 
For  further  instruction  as  to  castling,  see  laws  of  the  game, 
No  16. 

There  is  a  move  of  the  pawn  which  may  be  termed 
irregular,  and  is  called  '^  talcing  en  passant^''''  or  taking  in 
f  assing.  This  move  is  sufficiently  explained  by  laws  of  the 
game,  No.  15,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

TEOHNIOAL   TERMS   USED    IN   THE   GAME   OF   0HE8S. 

Pieces. — The  eight  superior  men  on  each  side  are  tech- 
nically called  pieces  in  contradistinction  to  the  pawns. 

Notation. — Notation  is  the  mode  adopted  to  describe 
the  various  moves  in  recording  games,  openings  of  games, 
situations,  problems,  endings  of  games,  &c.  The  squarea 
of  the  chess-board  take  their  names  from  the  pieces  occu- 
\.  ying  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  Thus  we  say 
'  king's  square,"  king's"  2nd  square,  king's  3rd  square,  and 
so  on  to  kingV  8th  square.  The  same  with  the  other 
pieces — we  say  king's  knight's  square,  and  so  on  to  king's 
knight's  8th  square.  The  pieces  on  the  king's  side  are 
king's  bishop,  king's  knight,  and  king's  rook ;  on  the 
queen's  side  the  pieces  are  the  queen,  the  queen's  bishop, 
queen's  knight,  and  queen's  rook ;  so  that  all  the  squares 
of  the  chess-board  take  their  names  from  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  pieces,  each  file  being  nuinbered  up  to  the  8th 
square  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  both  players. 
Therefore  white  king's  5th  square  is  black  king's  4th 
square;  so  white  queen's  7tli  square  is  black  queen's  2n.d 
square;  and  so  on  for  every  piece  and  every  square.  The 
abbreviations  used  in  recording  games,  &c.,  are  as  follows: 

K.  for  king.  Kt.  for  knight 

Q.  for  queon.  P.  for  pawn. 

R.  for  rook.  8q.  for  square. 

B.  for  bishop.  Ch.  for  check. 

Consequently,  instead  of  writing  out  the  moves  in  full, 
they  are  recorded  as  tollows — the  moves  being  numbered 
for  Convenience  of  reference: 

I.  P.  to  K.'s  4th for  f>awn  to  king's  fourth  square. 

E,   K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  :ird .for  kings  knigliL  to  bishop's  third  square. 

8.  iL  B.  to  (^  B  's  4th  —  for  king";^  bishop  to  queen's  bishop^s  Iburtb  squ«rt. 
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The  word  square  is  used  only  in  speakii.g  of  a  piece'i 
own  square;  as  K/s  sq.,  Q.  s  sq.,  K.  B.'s  sq.,  Q.  Kt.'s  sq^ 
dec. 

lu  moving  pawns  we  sometimes  say,  for  instance,  K.  P. 
2,  or  K.  P.  1,  instead  of  saying  P  to  K.'s  4th,  or  P.  to  K.'a 
'6r(\.  We  may  say  in  any  stage  of  the  game  such  or  such 
a  pawn  1,  which  means  advancing  the  pawn  particularized 
(;ne  square. 

JJouhled  pawn. — Two  pawns  on  one  hie  are  called  a 
douhled  pawn. 

Rcmh. — The  word  ranh  *s  used  m  contradistmction  to 
the  word^Z^.  The  first  rank  of  squares  is  the  row  occu- 
pied by  the  pieces  at  the  commencement  of  the  game.  The 
second  rank  is  that  occu})ied  by  the  pawns,  and  so  on  to 
the  eighth  rank.  White's  first  rank  is  black's  eighth  rank, 
&c.  The  word  file  means  the  rows  of  squares  running  the 
other  way  of  the  board,  from  one  player  to  the  other,  and 
are  named  after  the  various  pieces  occupying  them  before 
a  move  is  made.  There  are  the  K.'s  file,  Q.'s  file,  K.  B.'a 
file,  Q.  B.'s  file,  K.  Kt.'s  file,  Q.  Kt.'s  file,  K.  R.'s  file,  and 
Q.  R.'s  file.  The  names  of  the  files  being  the  same  with 
both  players. 

Stalemate. — Ts  when  the  king  of  one  of  the  players  is 
so  situated  that  he  cannot  move  it  without  going  into 
check,  and  at  the  same  time  has  no  other  move  on  the 
board. 

Drawn  ga.me. — There  are  several  ways  to  make  a  drawn 
game.  1st.  Stalemate  is  a  drawn  game.  2nd.  When  one 
of  the  players  has  such  a  position  that  he  can  perpetually 
"  check"  his  adversary,  and  insists  on  doing  so.  Srd. 
When  there  is  not  sufiicient  power  remaining  on  the  board 
to  give  checkmate.  4th.  Wiien  both  players  insist  on  mak- 
ing the  same  move  respectively,  neither  being  willing  to 
chauge  his  mode  of  play.  See  also  laws  of  the  game,  Nos. 
22,  23,  and  9./t 

En  prise. —  VV^hen  a  piece  or  pawn  is  so  placed  that  it 
may  be  captured,  it  is  said  to  be  en  prise. 

The  exchange. — One  player  is  said  to  gain  the  exchange 
of  another  when  he  succeeds  in  exchanging  a  bishop  or  a 
knight  for  a  rook.  The  latter  being  considered  the  more 
valuable  piece. 

False  move, — A  move  made  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
game. 
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Forced  move. — A  move  which  must  be  mole,  before  any 
other,  by  press  of  circumstances. 

To  interpose — Is  to  play  a  piece  or  pawn  Let  ween  the 
attacking  power  and  the  attacked. 

Isolated  pawn — Is  a  lone  pawn  without  otlier  pawns  on 
t]»e  files  next  on  either  side. 

J'adouhe — Is  a  French  expression  signifying  "  I  arrange,'* 
^  1  adjust,"  or,  "  I  replace."  See  Laws  of  the  game^  NvS  7 
Rud  9. 

OamMt — Is  an  Italian  w^ord,  and  signifies  "  tripped  up." 
It  is  used  to  distinguish  a  particular  class  of  openings  iA 
gumes  from  another  class  called  '^  close"  gaiues. 

Close  game — Is  a  game  commenced  witliout  the  sacrifice 
of  a  pawn,  in  contradistinction  to  ^*  Gambit/'  which  re- 
quires such  sacrifice. 

Minor  pieces. — The  bishops  and  knights  are  sometimes 
called  minor  pieces.,  as  they  are  inferior  lu  value  to  the 
queen  and  rook. 

The  opposition, — That  player  is  said  to  have  the  opposi- 
tion whose  king  is  opposite  to  the  oth^r  king,  with  onl^ 
one  square  between  them,  and  his  opponent  being  comi>el- 
led  to  move. 

Party  or  Partie. — Sometimes  used  instead  of  the  wor<? 
*'  game." 

Passed  pawn — Is  a  pawn  which  has  passed  through  all 
obstruction  of  the  op})onent's  pawns. 

Perpetual  chech — Is  when  one  player  has  it  in  his  power 
to  continue  checking  his  opponent's  king  without  the  pos- 
Bibility  of  being  prevented  doing  so. 

Pion  coiffe  or  Marked  pawn. — A  pawn  with  which  9 
superior  player  agrees  to  checkmate  his  adversary. 

Queening  a  pawn. — See  Laws  of  the  game^  No.  21. 

Discovered  check. — A  check  uncovered  by  the  removal 
tf  a  pawn  or  piece. 

Smothered  mate — Is  checkmate  given  with  the  knight, 
when  the  mated  king  is  completely  blocked  by  pieces  oi 
pawns  of  his  own,  or  of  his  opponent,  so  that  he  caaiot  l)« 
moved. 

FooVs  mate — Is  checkmate  in  two  moves,  as  follows : 

WHITE.  BI.AOK. 

I.  K.  Kt's  p.  to  K.  KV%  4th.  1.  K.  P.  to  K/s  4th. 

1  K.  B.  P  to  K.  B.  ft  4th.  2.  Q.  t<>  K.  U.'s  5th  cbeckmala 
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Scholar^s  mate — Is  clieckmute  in  four  moves,  as  follows; 

\V}[1TE.  BLACK. 

1.  P.  to  K/s  4th.  1.  P.  to  K/8  4th. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  4th.  2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4tlu 

3.  Q.  to  K.  \i  8  5th.  8.  Q.  P.  to  Q.*8  3id. 

4.  Q.  takes  K.  B.  P.  checkmate. 

Eelative  value  of  the  ^^^Vc^s. — The  relative  value  of  tl  e 
pieces  is  estimated  as  follows:  the  Queen  is  worth,  say, 
10  pawns  ;  the  Kook  5  ;  the  Bishop  3| ;  the  Knight  3^. 

LAWS  OF  THE  GAME, 

Adopted  by  the  London  Chess  Chtb  upon  its  estahlishment 
in  1807;  recently  revised  by  the  Convmittee  of  that  hu 
stitution.  Sanctioned^  also^  and  adopted  by  the  New 
York  and  the  Broohlyn  Chess  Clubs, 

1.  The  chess-hoard  must  he  so  placed  that  each  player 
has  a  white  corner  square  nearest  his  right  iiand.  If  the 
board  have  been  imi)roperly  placed,  it  must  be  adjusted, 
provided /(9i/r  moves  on  each  side  have  not*  been  played,, 
but  not  afterwards. 

2.  If  a  ])iece  or  pawn  be  misplaced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  game,  either  player  may  insist  ui)()n  the  mistake  being 
rectitied,  if  he  discover  it  before  playing  his  fourth  move, 
but  not  afterwards. 

3.  Should  a  player,  at  the  commencement  of  the  game, 
omit  to  place  all  his  men  on  the  board,  he  may  correct  the 
omission  before  playing  his  fourth  move,  but  not  after- 
wards. 

4.  If  a  player,  undertaking  to  give  the  odds  of  a  piece  o^ 
pawn,  neglect  to  remove  i^  from  the  board,  his  adversary, 
after  four  moves  have  been  played  on  each  side,  has  the 
choice  of  proceeding  with,  or  recommencing  the  game. 

5.  When  no  odds  are  given,  the  players  must  take  the 
first  move  of  eacli  game  alternately,  drawing  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  begin  the  first  game.  If  a  game  be  drawn, 
the  player  who  began  it  has  the  first  move  of  the  follow- 
ing one. 

6.  The  player  who  gives  odds  has  the  right  of  moving 
first  in  each  game,  unless  otherwise  agreed.  Whenever  a 
pawn  is  given,  it  is  understood  to  be  always  the  king's 
bishop's  i)awn. 

7.  A  piece  o*  pawn  touched  must  be  played  ".nlesa  ai 
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the  moment  of  touching  it,  the  player  s?.y  "/\^^?^t/J^,"  of 
words  to  that  effect ;  but  if  a  piece  or  pawn  be  displaced 
Dr  overturned  by  accident,  it  may  be  restored  to  its  place 

Note  to  No,  7,  ^y  George  Walher, 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  acquire  the  habit  of  say 
ing  "  J'adoube^^''  when  necessary,  and  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  you  of  the  propriety  of  following,  to  the  strictest 
letter  of  the  law,  a  rule  whicli  prevents  persons  of  carelesfc 
habits  from  touching  half-a-dozen  pieces  by  turns,  or  all  at 
once,  before  making  their  move.  Indeed,  were  it  not  foi 
this  law,  I  believe  some  people,  while  calculating  theii 
move,  would  take  olF  a  rook  or  two  to  play  with. 

I)  is  to  move,  and  lifts  a  bishop,  with  the  evident  inten 
tion  of  setting  it  on  a  certain  square  ;  then  re}daces  it,  say- 
ing, ''  J'adoube,"  and  proceeds  to  play  elsewhere.  He  cer- 
tainly should  play  elsewhere,  for  he  should  not  play  with 
me.  The  bishop  must  of  course  be  moved.  The  expression 
^'  J^adoube''^  is  not  allowed  to  exonerate  you  when  you  touch 
a  piece,,  with  the  bona  fide  intention  ofmomny  it. 

8.  While  a  player  holds  the  piece  or  pawn  he  has  touched, 
he  may  play  it  to  any  other  than  the  square  he  took  it 
from  ;  but  having  quitted  it,  he  cannot  recall  the  move. 

9.  Should  a  player  touch  one  of  his  adversary's  pieces  or 
pawns,  without  saying  "-^  J"* adoube^"*  or  words  to  that  efiect, 
his  adversary  may  compel  him  to  take  it;  but  if  it  cannot 
be  legally  taken,  he  may  oblige  him  to  move  the  king : 
should. his  king,  however,  be  so  posted  that  he  cannot  be 
legally  moved,  no  penalty  can  be  inflicted. 

10.  Should  a  player  move  one  of  his  adversary's  men, 
his  antagonist  has  the  option  of  compelling  him,  1st,  to 
replace  the  piece  or  pawn  and  move  his  king;  2nd,  to  re. 
place  the  piece  or  pawn  and  take  it ;  3rd,  to  let  the  piec€ 
or  pawn  re^nain  on  the  square  to  which  it  had  been  played, 
•IS  if  the  move  were  correct. 

11.  If  a  player  takes  one  of  his  adversary's  men  with  ona 
of  his  own  that  cannot  take  it  without  making  a  false 
move,  his  antagonist  has  the  option  of  com])eiring  him  to 
take  V>  with  a  piece  or  pawn  that  can  legally  take  it,  or  to 
move  his  own  piece  or  pawn  which  he  touched. 

12.  Should  a  player  take  one  of  his  own  men  wi:h  an- 
other, his  adversary  has  the  optioji  of  obliging  him  to  mov€ 
either. 
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13.  If  a  player  make  a  false  move,  i.  e ,  play  a  piece  or 
pawn  to  any  square  to  which  it  cannot  legally  be  moved. 
his  adversary  has  the  choice  of  three  penalties,  viz. :  Ist,  oi 
compelling  him  to  let  the  piece  or  pawn  remain  on  the 
square  to  which  he  played  it;  2nd,  to  move  it  correctly  to 
another  square;  3rd,  to  replace  the  piece  or  pawn  and  move 
his  king. 

14.  Should  a  player  move  out  of  his  turn,  his  adversary 
may  choose  whether  both  moves  shall  remain,  or  the  sec- 
ond l»e  retracted. 

15.  When  a  pawn  is  first  moved  in  a  game,  it  may  be 
played  one  or  two  squares ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  op- 
ponent has  the  privilege  of  taking  it  en  passant  with  any 
pawn  which  could  have  taken  it  had  it  been  played  one 
square  only.  A  pawn  cannot  be  taken  e7i  passant  by  a 
piece. 

16.  A  player  cannot  castle  in  the  following  cases:  1st.  If 
the  king  or  rook  have  been  moved.  2nd.  If  the  king  be  in 
check.  3rd.  If  there  be  any  piece  between  the  king  and 
rook.  4th.  If  the  king  pass  over  any  space  attacked  by 
one  of  the  adversary's  pieces  or  pawns. 

Should  a  player  castle  in  any  of  the  above  cases,  his  ad- 
versary has  the  choice  of  three  penalties,  viz. :  1st,  of  in- 
sisting that  the  move  remain ;  2nd,  of  compelling  him  to 
move  the  king ;  3rd,  of  compelling  him  to  move  the  rook. 

17.  If  a  player  touch  a  piece  or  pawn  that  cannot  be 
moved  without  leaving  the  king  in  check,  he  must  replace 
the  piece  or  pawn  and  move  his  king;  but  if  the  king  can- 
not be  moved,  no  penalty  can  be  inflicted. 

18.  If  a  player  attack  the  adverse  king  without  saying 
"check,"  his  adversary  is  not  obliged  to  attend  to  it;  but, 
if  the  former,  in  playing  his  next  move,  were  to  say 
"check,"  each  player  must  retract  his  last  move,  and  he 
that  is  under  check  must  obviate  it. 

19.  If  the  king  has  been  in  check  for  several  moves,  and 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  how  it  occurred,  the  pluyer  v/hose 
king  is  in  check  nmst  retract  his  last  move,  and  free  hia 
king  from  the  check;  but  if  the  moves  made  subsequent  to 
the  check  be  known,  they  must  be  retracted. 

20.  Shouj.l  a  player  say  '^  check"  without  giving  it,  and 
his  adversary  in  consequence  move  his  king,  or  touch  a 
piece  or  pawn  to  interpose,  he  may  retract  such  move, 
provided  his  adversary  have  not  completed  his  next  move. 
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21 .  Every  pawn  which  has  reached  the  fcxji^htli  or  last 
Bqiiare  of  the  chess-board,  must  be  immediately  exchanged 
for  a  queen  or  any  other  i)iece  the  player  may  think  lit, 
even  though  all  the  pieces  remain  on  the  board.  It  fol 
lows,  therefore,  that  he  may  liave  two  or  more  queena, 
three  or  more  rooks,  bishops,  or  knights. 

22.  If  a  player  remain  at  the  end  of  the  game,  with  a 
rook  and  bishop  against  a  rook;  with  botli  bishops  only ; 
with  knight  and  bishop  only,  etc.,  he  nmst  checkmate  his 
adversary  in  fifty  moves  on  each  side  at  most,  or  the  game 
will  be  considered  as  drawn ;  the  fifty  moves  commence 
from  the  time  the  adversary  gives  notice  that  he  will  count 
them.  This  law  holds  good  for  all  other  checkmates  of 
pieces  only,  such  as  queen  or  rook  only,  queen  against  a 
rook,  etc.,  etc. 

23.  If  a  player  agree  to  checkmate  with  a  particular 
[)iece  or  pawn,  or  on  a  particular  square,  or  engage  to 
force  his  adveisary  to  stalemate  or  checkmate  him,  he  la 
not  restricted  to  any  number  of  moves. 

24.  A  stalemate  is  a  drawn  game. 

25.  If  a  player  make  a  false  move,  castle  improperly, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  adversary  must  take  notice  of  such  irregu- 
larity before  lie  touches  a  piece  or  pawn,  or  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  intiict  any  penalty. 

20.  Should  any  question  arise  respecting  which  there  is 
no  law,  or  in  case  of  a  dispute  respecting  any  law,  the 
players  must  refer  the  point  to  the  most  skilful  and  disin- 
terested bystanders,  and  their  decision  must  be  considered 
as  c^jnclusive. 

FRfcRE*S  CHESS  MAXIMS 

For  the  practice  of  those  Amateurs  who  are  arribitious  oj 
hecoming  really  fine  players, 

1.  ^N'ever  allow  yourself  to  play  what  is  commonly  called 
ft  *' quick  game." 

2.  Always  play  strictly  according  to  the  acknowledged 
rules,  and  require  your  oi)ponent  to  do  likewise. 

3.  Equalize  all  games,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  taking  or 
giving  odds. 

4.  When  you  receive  the  odds  of  the  ''  rook"  or  ^'  knight/ 
from  a  strong  player,  change  off  the  pieces  and  pawns  at 
Bvery   fitting   opportunity;    placing  your   dependence  3E 
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Winning  the  game  by  "the  ending;"  at  the  san.e  time 
watchitig  an  opportunity  to  sacritice  the  "  piece,"  a»:d 
force  checkmate.  But  if  you  receive  the  odds  of  the  pawn 
and  two  moves,  or  the  pawn  and  one  move,  then  play  to 
maintain  the  attack  and  force  the  game. 

5.  If  an  adversary  is  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  \» 
the  stronger  player,  and  yuu  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  offer 
to  play  for  a  '^  consideration,"  to  decide  the  matter. 

6.  When  your  opponent  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  decline 
taking  proper  odds,  bring  the  "  consideration"  test  to  bear 
U])on  him  also. 

7.  Never  underrate,  in  your  own  mind,  an  adversary's 
strength,  but  endeavor  to  consider  every  game  you  play  an 
equal  match^  and  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

8.  Play  always  to  win^  desiring  "  quarter"  from  no  one 
nor  giving  any. 

9.  Never  allow  an  advantage  gained  to  influence  you  tc 
play  carelessly,  but  finish  off  the  game  in  the  most  direct 
and  masterly  manner  possible,  unless  your  opponent  elects, 
of  his  own  free  will,  to  resign. 

10.  Do  not  allow  a  trifling  loss  or  disadvantage  to  alarm 
you,  but  remember  that  a  game  is  neither  lost  nor  won  un- 
til the  final  checkmate. 

11.  When  there  is  obviously  a  good  move  for  you,  search 
the  board  for  a  better  07ie  before  you  play. 

12.  Do  not  allow  your  opponent's  remarks,  or  violent 
manner  of  moving,  to  disconcert  you ;  or  some,  even  infe- 
rior, players  will  frighten  you  out  of  the  game. 

13.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  you  cannot  win  the  game, 
turn  your  attention  to  drawing  it ;  but  do  not  be  so  unwise 
as  to  inform  your  adversary  of  your  intention. 

14.  Do  not  be  too  ready  to  resign,  because  ''  the  ending" 
18  generally  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  game. 

15.  Wlien  you  are  a  "  looker  on,"  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, make  remarks  in  relation  to  the  game,  unlesa 
appealed  to  by  the  players,  nor  lose  your  temper  when 
otliers  interfere  in  your  own  game,  but  merely  enter  a 
good-natured  protest  against  a  continuance  of  the  interrup- 
tion. 

16.  When  asked  how  you  play,  in  comparison  with 
others,  underrate  your  own  game  rather  than  the  reverse, 
as  yiw  thereby  divest  yourself  of  much  responsibility,  and 
can  better  afford  to  be  beaten. 
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17.  Kover  give  it  out  that  you  can  "beat"  so-and  so 
but  leave  hira  and  others  to  find  it  out  for  tliemselves. 

18.  ^'Last,  though  not  least" — Never  alloAV  success  nor 
flefeat  to  influence  your  manner,  but,  at  all  times,  practin 
tJve  utmost  imperturhation. 


MAXIMS  FOR  BEGINNERS ; 
And  General  Observations, 

It  IS  a  good  general  practice  to  castle  early  in  the  game^ 
and  on  the  king's  side. 

If  the  queens  have  been  exchanged  before  castling,  it  ia 
generally  better  to  move  the  king  than  to  castle. 

It  is  often  bad  play  to  take  an  adversary's  pawn  if  it  ia 
BO  placed  as  to  give  protection  to  your  king. 

Employ  the  king  in  active  play  towards  the  ending  ol 
the  game. 

It  is  generally  better  to  cover  a  check  to  your  king  with 
a  piece  that  attacks  the  checking  power  than  with  one  that 
does  not. 

It  is  usually  good  play  to  force  your  adversary's  king 
into  the  centre  of  the  board,  that  you  may  more  effectually 
bring  your  pieces  to  bear  upon  him. 

Do  not  give  useless  checks  to  your  adversary's  king,  as 
you  thereby  lose  moves. 

It  is  mostly  bad  play  to  bring  out  your  queen  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  game,  as  you  thereby  expose  her  to  at- 
tacks from  your  opponent's  inferior  forces. 

It  is  not  always  good  play  to  capture  a  pawn,  or  even  a 
^iece,  with  your  queen,  if  by  so  doing  you  isolate  her  too 
much  from  the  rest  of  your  game. 

It  is  commonly  good  play  to  prevent  your  opponent  jfrom 
lastling. 

Bring  your  rooks  into  play  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with 
them  take  possession  of  the  open  files. 

A  rook  on  your  adversary's  seccnJ  rank,  if  his  king  be 
not  moved  out,  is  usually  well  posted. 

Moving  your  queen's  pawn  to  queen's  third  before  mov- 
ing your  king's  bishop,  is  apt  to  confine  your  bishop  and 
crowd  your  game. 

The  bishops  impede  the  onward  march  of  the  pawns 
more  than  knights  or  rooks.     Profit  by  this  suggestion 
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through  exchanges,  when  you  are  strong  in  pawua^  at  tha 
ending  of  tlie  game. 

It  is  not  good  play  to  move  the  knights  on  the  rook's 
files,  as  their  strength  is  thereby  greatly  curtailed. 

Towards  the  ending  of  a  game,  the  knight  is  generally 
stronger  than  a  bishop,  provided  the  pawns  on  both  .-ides 
are  equal. 

Be  careful  not  to  allow  a  knight  to  attack  your  king  and 
an  undefended  piece  at  the  same  time,  as  the  latter  would 
be  lost. 

Do  not  allow  a  protected  pawn  to  attack, or  "fork,''  two 
of  your  pieces. 

If  possible,  keep  command  of  the  centre  of  the  board 
with  your  pawns. 

Doubled  pawns  are  usually  disadvantageous. 

United  pawns  are  strong,  but  they  lose  much  of  their 
strength  when  separated. 

A  passed  pawn  is  valuable,  especially  when  supported 
by  another  pawn. 

Play  your  pieces  so  that  they  will  n^t  interfere  with,  but 
support,  each  other. 

If  a  violent  attack  is  brought  to  bear  upon  you,  play  to 
exchange  pieces. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  ac(iuire  a  choice  of  men.  Ac- 
custom yourself  to  play  with  either  color. 

Bring  all  your  pieces  as  speedily  into  action  as  possible, 
and  endeavor  to  crowd  your  adversary's  game;  remember- 
ing that,  to  prevent  his  doing  that  which  you  are  endeav- 
oring to  do  yourself,  will  eventually  prove  to  your  advan- 
tage. 

ON  GIVING  AND  RECEIVING  ODDS. 

When  there  exists  a  disparity  of  skill,  it  is  usual  for  tlie 
stronger  player  to  give  his  adversary  such  odds  as  will 
render  the  game  mutually  interesting,  by  placing  the  par- 
ties more  strictly  on  terms  of  equality.  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend beginners  never  to  engage  with  players  of  known 
superiority,  without  asking  for  pi'oper  odds.  It  is  not  fair 
to  insist  .»n  better  players  engaging  on  even  terms;  since, 
in  that  case,  what  may  be  amusing  enough  to  you,  will 
probably  to  them  prove  a  positive  annoyance,  the  chanoea 
of  victory  being  so  unfairly  balanced. 

The  tirst  description  of  odds,  worthy  of  notice,  18  tL« 

21 
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queen ;  for,  until  you  can  make  a  stand,  with  t//e  j^.dvan 
tage  allowed  you  of  this  great  piece,  you  can  ha,.^dly  be 
Baid  to  know  the  moves.  The  player  giving  the  queen  you 
will  find  mostly  to  aim  at  a  quiet  opening.  On  yodr  part, 
endeavor  to  get  all  your  pieces  out,  and  your  king  snugly 
castled,  before  you  (k>  aught  else;  and  remember  that,  as 
*'  exchanging"  is  death  to  your  ()i)ponent,  you  must  seek 
every  op[)ortunity  to  exchange  your  pieces  for  his;  with  s 
due  regard,  in  so  doing,  to  the  scale  of  relative  value,  and 
to  a  cautious  examination  of  the  consequences,  as  far  aa 
you  can  calculate. 

The  odds  of'  the  marked  pawn,"  are  about  equal  to  the 
queen.  The  parties  have  each  the  usual  complement  of 
men ;  but  the  superior  player  puts  a  ring,  or  some  othei 
mark,  on  a  certain  pawn,  and  undertakes  to  give  check- 
mate with  that  pawn  only.  If  he  give  mate  with  any 
piece,  or  with  any  other  pawn,  he  loses;  and  he  is  not 
permitted  to  queen  the  marked  pawn,  but  must  give  the 
mate  with  it,  as  a  pawn. 

The  odds  of  the  rook  and  knight  stand  next  in  the  scale; 
and  you  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  fair  player,  as  players 
go,  when  a  first-rate  player  can  only  make  even  games  in 
giving  you  these  two  pieces.  The  odds  of  the  two  knights 
will  be  substituted,  as  you  improve,  for  the  advantage  ol 
the  rook  and  knight. 

The  odds  of  the  rook  mark  the  boundary  line  between 
"  The  world"  and  the  '^  Chess-circle."  The  latter  is  more 
confined  than  you  would  sup})ose,  there  not  being  fifty 
persons  in  London  to  whom  the  first-rate  i)layer  could  not 
give  a  rook.  All  such  trials  of  skill  should  consist  of  not 
less  than  eleven  games  ;  and  he  wiio  wins,  on  the  average, 
six  out  of  the  eleven,  may  fairly  say  he  can  give  the  odds 
in  question,  whatever  they  may  be.  Indeed,  without  you 
could  insure  winning  seven  or  eight  games  out  of  eleven. 
I  should  not  allow  that  you  had  hiirly  got  over  the  rook. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the 
rook  is  not  so  much  to  give  as  the  knight,  because  it  cannot 
80  speedily  be  brought  into  play.  Those  accustomed  to 
allow  large  odds  well  know  the  diflference.  In  giving  the 
rook,  unless  a  violent  attack  is  soon  concocted,  the  game 
becomes  highly  critical ;  and  you  can  frequently  get  a  fin« 
position  by  sacrificing  one  of  your  rooks  for  a  minc>r  piece ' 
but  it  Is  seldom  you  can  do  this,  receiving  the  knight. 
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Tlie  odds  of  the  knight  follow  the  rook.  The  strongest 
opening,  in  giving  the  knight,  is  Captain  Evans's  game. 
You  may  diminish  the  odds  of  the  knight,  by  receiving 
either  that  piece,  or  the  rook,  in  exchange  for  the  pawn 
with  one  or  more  moves. 

The  pawn  and  three  moves,  the  pawn  and  two  moves, 
and  the  pawn  and  move,  are  tlie  lighter  odds;  and  are 
allowed  between  placers  nearly  matclied,  according  as  they 
are  found  to  answer  in  rendering  the  game  equal. —  Geo 
Walker, 

PRELIMINARY    GAME. 
(From  Staunton's  Hand-book.) 

Preparatory  to  the  investigation  of  the  several  openings 
treated  of  in  the  following  pages,  it  may  not  be  uninstruc- 
tive  to  give  a  short  game  which  shall  exhibit  the  applica- 
tion of  some  technical  phrases  in  use  at  Chess,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  errors  into 
which  an  inexperienced  player  is  likely  to  fall. 

In  this  game,  the  reader  will  be  supposed  to  play  the 
white  pieces  and  to  have  the  lirst  move ;  although,  as  it 
has  been  before  remarked,  it  is  advisable  for  you  to  accus 
tom  yourself  to  play  with  either  black  or  white,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  well  to  practise  the  attack,  first  with  tlio 
white  and  then  with  the  black  pieces. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  K.'8  P.  tn  K.'s  4th.  1.  K.>  P.  to  E.'8  4tlL 

When  tlie  men  are  first  arranged  in  battle  order,  it  is 
seen  that  tlie  only  pieces  which  have  the  power  of  moving 
are  the  knights,  and  that  to  liberate  the  others  it  is  indis- 
pensably Ke(;esstiry  to  move  a  pawn.  Now,  as  the  king's 
pawn,  on  being  moved,  gives  freedom  both  to  the  queen 
and  to  the  king's  bishop,  it  is  more  fre(]uently  played  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  game  than  any  other.  You  will  re- 
member, in  speaking  of  the  pawns  it  was  shown  that  on 
certain  conditions  they  have  the  privilege  of  going  either 
one  or  two  steps  when  they  are  first  moved. 

2.  K.'s  B.  to  Q.  B.  8  4th.  2.  K.'s  B.  U)  Q.  B.'s  4  ;h. 
Thus  far  the  game  illustrr.tive  of  the  kiiufs  hMop^s  open- 
hig  is  correctly  begun.     Each  party  plays  his  king's  bishop 
tnus,  Ov^cause  it  attacks  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  tJi« 
'i.W^rBv  position,  viz.,  the  king's  hisJiop's  'pawn. 
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a  Q.  B.'8  pawn  to  B.'s  3rcL  3.  Q.'s  knight  to  B.'s  3id, 

In  playing  this  pawn,  your  i)l)ject  is  afterwards  to  play 
queen's  pawn  to  queen's  4tli  s(|uare,  and  thus  estahHsh 
your  pawns  in  the  centre ;  but  black  foresees  the  intention, 
and  thinks  to  prevent  its  execution  by  bringing  anothei 
piece  to  bear  upon  the  square. 

4-  Q.'s  pawn  to  Q.'s  4th.  4.  Pawn  takes  Q.'s  pawn. 

5.  Q.  B/s  pawn  takes  pawn.  5.  K/s  B.  takes  pawn. 

Elere  you  have  played  without  due  considerat'on.  Black's 
third  move  of  queen's  knight  to  bishop's  3rd  square  was  a 
Dad  one,  and  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a 
triking  advantage;  but  omitting  this,  you  have  enabled 
him  to  gain  a  valuable  pawn  for  nothing.  Observe,  now, 
your  reply  to  his  third  move  was  good  enough  (4.  Queen's 
pawn  to  queen's  4th  square),  but  when  he  took  your  pawn 
with  his,  instead  of  taking  again,  you  ought  to  have  taken 
his  hinges  'bishop's pawn  with  your  bishop,  giving  check: 
the  game  would  then  most  probably  have  gone  on  thus: 

5.  X/'S  B.  takes  K.  B's  pawn  (ch.)  5.  K.  takes  bishop. 

6.  Queen  to  K.  R.'s  bth  (ch.)  6.  K.  to  his  B.'s  square. 

7.  Queen  takes  K.'s  bishop  (ch.) 

In  this  variation,  you  see  black  has  lost  his  king's  bishop's 
pawn,  and,  what  is  worse,  Jias  lost  his  privilege  of  castling^ 
by  being  forced  to  move  his  king;  and  although  for  a 
moment  lie  had  gained  a  bisliop  for  a  pawn,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  he  must  lose  a  bishop  in  return  by  the  check  of 
the  adverse  queen  at  king's  rook's  5th  square.  It  is  true 
that  he  need  not  liave  taken  the  bishop,  but  still  his  king 
must  have  moved,  and  white  could  then  have  taken  the 
king's  knight  with  liis  bishop,  having  always  the  better 
position. 

But  now  to  proceed  with  the  actual  game : 

6.  K's  knight  t'^  K.  B.'s  3rd.  6.  Queen  to  K.  B.'s  3rcL 

Bringing  out  the  knight  is  good  play ;  you  not  otJ}'  threaten 
fee  win  his  bishop,  but  you  afford  yourself  an  opportunity^ 
)f  castling  whenever  it  may  be  needful.  Black  would  have 
played  better  in  retiring  the  bishop  from  the  attack  to 
queen's  knight's  3rd  square,  than  in  supporting  it  witli  the 
queen. 

7.  Knight  takes  bishop.  7.  Qu«en  takes  knight 

Both  parties  played  well  in  their  last  moves.  You  riglitlj 
took  off  the  bishop,  because  supported  by  the  queen  h« 
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menaced  your  queen's  knight's  pawn,  and  b.ack  pro]  erl} 
retook  with  his  queen  instead  of  the  kniglit,  because  hav 
lug  a  ])awn  ahead,  it  was  his  interest  to  exchange  off  thv 
queens. 

A  Q.'8  knight  to  Q.  s  2nd.  8.  K.'s  knight  to  B.'s  3rd. 

You  [)hiyed  correctly  here  in  not  exchanging  queens,  an^ 
also  in  protecting  your  bishop  and  your  king's  ])awn,  both 
of  which  were  attacked  by  the  adverse  queen  ;  but  all  this 
might  have  been  done  without  impeding  the  nu)vemerit« 
of  any  of  your  pieces,  by  sinq)ly  ])laying  (pieen  to  king's 
2nd  s(|uare;  as  it  is,  the  knight  entirely  shuts  your  queen'j 
bisliop  from  the  field.  Black  properly  brings  another  piece 
to  the  attack  of  your  king's  pawn  : 

9.  K  B:&  pawn  to  B.'s  3rd.  9.  Q.'s  knight  to  king^s  4th. 

In  protecting  the  king's  pawn  with  your  king's  bishop's 
pawn,  you  are  guilty  of  a  very  common  error  among  young 
players;  as  you  improve,  you  will  find  that  it  is  rarely 
good  play  to  move  the  king's  bishop's  pawn  to  the  third 
square :  in  the  present  instance,  for  example,  you  have  de- 
prived yourself  of  the  power  of  castling,  at  least  for  some 
time,  since  the  adverse  queen  now  commands  the  very 
square  upon  wliich  your  king,  in  jcastling  on  his  own  side, 
has  to  move.  Black's  last  move  is  much  more  sensible. 
He  again  attacks  your  bishop,  and  by  the  same  move 
brings  his  queen's  knight  into  co-operation  with  the  king's 
on  the  weak  point  of  your  position  : 

10.  Pawn  to  Q.  Kfs  3rd.  10.  Q.  takes  queen's  rook. 

This  is  a  serious  blunder  indeed.  In  your  anxiety  to  save 
the  threatened  bisho]),  which  you  feared  to  withdraw  to 
Q.  Kt.'s  3rd  square  on  account  of  the  adverse  knight's  giv- 
ing check  at  your  queen's  third  s(]uare,  you  have  actually 
left  your  (pieen's  rook  en  j^rise  !  Black  takes  it,  of  course 
and  having  gained  such  an  important  advantage,  ought  tc 
will  easily. 

11.  Castles  (t.  e.  plays  K.  to  his  Kt/s    11.  Q.'s  Kt.  takes  bishop. 

sq.,  and  R.  to  K.  B/s  sq.) 

12.  Kt.  takes  Kt.  12.  Castles. 

.  13.  Q.  to  her  2nd.  13.  Q.  B.  s  pawn  to  B.'s  4th. 

Your  last  move  is  very  subtle ;  finding  the  mistake  tliat 
black  had  connnitted  in  not  retreating  his  queen  directly 
after  winning  the  rook,  you  determine,  if  possible,  to  jjre* 
veni  iier  escape  by  gaining  connnand  of  all  the  squares  sh« 
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can  move  to.  Seeing  the  danger,  black  throw&  forward 
this  pawn  to  enable  him,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  queen 
i>tf,  by  playing  her  to  her  5th  square,  giving  check. 

14.  Bishop  to  Q.  Kt's  2nd.  14.  Q.  takes  Q.  R.*s  pawn. 

This  move  of  the  bishop  is  well  timed:  it  does  not,  to^be 
Bure,  prevent  the  queen  from  escaping  for  a  move  or  two^ 
but  it  gives  you  an  attack,  and  very  great  command  of 
the  field. 

15.  Q.  to  K  Kt's  5th.  15.  Knight  to  K.'8  square. 

Very  well  played  on  both  sides.  By  playing  the  queen  iO 
K.  Kt.'s  5th,  you  threatened  to  win  his  knight  by  at  once 
taking  it  with  your  bishop,  which  he  could  not  retake 
without  opening  check  on  his  king.  Instead  of  so  moving, 
you  might  have  played  the  knight  to  queen's  rook's  5th 
square ;  in  which  case,  by  afterwards  moving  the  rook  tc 
queen's  rook's  square,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
his  queen  to  get  away. 

16.  Q.  to  king's  3rcL  16.  K.  R.'s  pawn  to  R.'8  8rd. 

You  prudently  retreated  j^our  queen  to  guard  her  knight's 
pawn,  which  it  was  inq)ortant  to  save,  ou  account  of  its 
protection  to  the  knight.  Black  played  the  king  R.'a 
pawn  to  prevent  your  queen  returning  to  the  same  post  oi 
attack. 

17.  K.  R.'s  P.  to  R.'fl  8rd.  17.  K.  to  his  R.'s  sq. 

Here  are  two  instances  of  what  is  called  *'  lost  time"  af 
chess,  neither  move  serving  in  the  slightest  degree  to  ad 
vance  the  game  of  the  player.  That  you  should  have  over- 
looked the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  adverse  queen  -was 
to  be  expected.  Similar  advantages  present  themselves  in 
every  game  between  young  players,  and  are  unobserved, 

IS.  K.  B.'s  pawn  to  B.'s  4th.  18.  Q.  Kt's  pawn  to  Kt's  Srd. 

Again  you  have  failed  to  see  a  most  important  move ;  you 
might  iiave  taken  the  K.  rook's  pawn  with  your  queen, 
giving  check  safely,  because  black  conlM  not  take  your  queen 
without  being  in  check  with  your  bishop.  All  this  lime, 
loo,  your  opponent  omits  to  see  the  jeopardy  his  queen  is 
in,  and  that  as  far  as  practical  assistance  to  his  other  piecei 
is  concerned,  she  might  as  well  be  off  the  board. 

19.  K.  Kt's  pawn  to  Kt's  4th.  19.  Q  Kt's  pawn  to  Q.  Kt's  4tb 

Youi  last  move  is  far  from  good,     i^y  thus  attackmg  youi 
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feniglit,  black  threatens  to  win  a  piece,  because  upon  {lay* 
Ing  away  tlie  kniglit  you  must  leave  the  bishop  unprotected. 

20.  Pawn  to  K.  Kt's  5th.  2r>.  Pawn  takes  knight 

Although  your  knight  was  thus  attacked,  it  nnght  have 
been  saved  ver3^  easily.  In  the  liist  place,  by  your  takins; 
the  adversary's  Q.  B  's  pawn,  threatening  to  take  his  king's 
rook,  on  his  removing  which,  or  interposing  tlie  Q/s 
pawn,  you  could  tjave  taken  the  pawn  which  attacked 
your  knight;  or,  in  t!ie  second  placi,  by  moving  your  qneen 
to  her  2nd  square.  In  the  latter  jase,  if  black  ventuied  to 
take  the  knight,  you  would  have  won  his  queen  by  taking 
the  K.  Rt.'s  [)awn  with  your  bishop,  giving  check,  and  thug 
exposing  his  queen  to  yours.  Black  would  have  been 
obliged  to  parry  the  check,  either  by  taking  the  bishop  or 
removing  his  king,  and  you  w^ould  then  have  taken  his 
queen.  This  position  is  very  instructive,  and  merits  atten- 
tive examination. 

21.  B.  to  Q,  B  .8  Srd.  21.  Pawn  takes  Q.  Kt's  pawn. 

22.  Pawn  to  K.  E.'s  4th.  22.  Pawn  to  Q.  Kt.'s  7th. 

Il  such  a  position,  the  advance  of  your  king's  tiank  pawns 
IS  a  process  too  dilatory  to  be  very  eifective. 

28.  Pawn  to  K.  B.'s  5th.  23.  Pawn  to  Q.  Kt/s  8th,  becom- 

ing  a  queen. 

Now  the  fault  of  your  tortoise-like  movements  with  the 
pawns  becomes  tatally  evident,  l^lack  has  been  enabled  to 
make  a  second  queen,  and  has  an  overwhelming  force  at 
command. 

24.  Rook  takes  queen.  24.  Queen  takes  rook  (check). 

You  had  no  better  move  than  to  take  the  newly-elected 
.pieen,  for  two  queens  must  have  proved  irresistible. 

25.  King  to  his  Kt's  2nd.  26.  Kt  to  queen's  3rd. 
2ft.  K.  Kt.'s  pawn  to  Kfs  6th.  26.  P.  takes  pawn. 

27.  P.  takes  pawn.  27.  Bishop  to  Q.  Kt.'s  2nd. 

Here  you  have  given  another  remarkable  instance  of  lo>t 
opportunity.  At  your  last  move  }\)U  might  huve  redee'ucxi 
all  former  disasters  by  checkmating  your  o])i)onent  in  two 
moves.  Endeavor  to  find  out  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

28.  K.  R.'s  pawn  to  R.'s  5th.  28.  Knisrht  takes  king's  pawn. 

20.  Bishop  to  king  s  5th  29.  Kt.   to  K.  Kt.'s  4th  (discovtr 

iug  check). 
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Up  to  black's  last  move  you  had  still  the  opportunity  of 
winning  the  game  as  before  mentioned. 

80.  King  to  Kt's 3rd.  80.  K.'s  rook  to  B/s  6th  (ch.) 

81.  King  to  K/s  4th.  81.  Q.  to  K.  bishop's  4th. 

At  this  point  you  were  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  your  an. 
tagonist,  but  fortunately  he  wanted  the  skill  to  avail  him- 
Bc'll:'  properly  of  his  vast  superiority  in  force  and  position, 
or  he  might  have  won  the  game  in  half  a  dozen  differen 
ways. 

82.  Q.  takes  rook.  82.  Q.  takes  queen. 

33.  B.  takes  K.  Kt's  pawn  (ch.)         83.  King  takes  bishop. 

This  was  your  last  chance,  and  its  success  should  serve  to 
convince  you  that  in  the  most  a})parently  hopeless  situa- 
tions of  the  game  there  is  often  a  lat<^nt  resource,  if  we  will 
only  have  tlie  patience  to  search  it  out.  By  taking  the 
bishop,  black  has  left  your  king,  who  is  not  in  cheeky  no 
move  without  going  into  check,  and  as  you  have  neither 
piece  nor  pawn  besides  to  play,  you  are  stalemated^  akd 
the  game  is  drawn. 


■»*■»■ 


ACTUALLY    PLAYED   BY   THE   FINEST   PLAYERS. 

In  order  to  condense  as  much  solid  chess  information 
and  amusement  as  possible  in  the  space  allotted  us,  we 
shall  give  entire  games,  with  the  name  of  the  opening  id 
which  each  is  played,  rather  than  the  mere  opening.  Th€ 
learner  may  therefore  follow  the  game  through  the  opening 
only,  or  to  the  end,  as  he  sees  fit. 

We  shall  give  the  games  without  many  notes  or  extended 
comment,  beheving  the  learner  will  derive  more  benefit  by 
trying  to  discover  the  object  of  the  various  mores,  than  h 
would  were  every  one  to  be  explained  to  him,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  increased  pleasure  of  making  the  discoveiy  foi 
one's  self. 


«AMES. 
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THE   OIUOOO   PIANO   OR    "  ROYAL   OPKNW^G.'' 


WHITE     Mr.  MoDgredien. 

BLACK.     Herr  And 

1.  K.  P.  2. 

1.  K.  p.  2. 

2.  K.  Kt,  to  B/s  3rd. 

2.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'8  3rd. 

8.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

8.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  Q.  B.  P.  1, 

4.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

5.  Q  P.  2. 

5.  P.  takes  P. 

6.  P.  takes  P. 

6   B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th  (ch.) 

7.  B.  to  Q.'s  2ncL 

7.  B  takes  B.  (ch.) 

S.  Kt.  takes  B. 

8.  Q.  P.  2. 

9.  P.  takes  P. 

9.  Kt  takes  P. 

10.  Castles. 

10.  Castles. 

11.  B.  takes  Kt.  (a) 

11.  Q.  takes  B. 

12.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  3rd. 

12.  Q.  to  K.  R.'8  4th. 

13.  Q.  Kt.  toK.'8  4th. 

13.  B.  toK.'s3rd. 

14.  Q.  to  Q.  B  '8  3rd. 

14.  K  B.  P.  2. 

15.  Q  to  Q.  B.'s  5th. 

15.  Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  square. 

16.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd.  (&) 

16.  K.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

17.  Q.  P.  1. 

17.  K.  B.  P.  1. 

18    K.  R.  to  K.'s  square. 

18.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd. 

19.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.'8  5th. 

19.  R.  to  K.  Kt  8rd. 

20.  K.  to  K.  R  's  square. 

20.  R.  takes  K.  Kt  P.  (c) 

21.  Q.  to  Q/s  3rd. 

21.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  6th. 

22.  Q.  to  K.'s  4th. 

22.  B.  to  K.  R.'8  4th. 

23.  Q.  takes  B.  P. 

23.  B.  takes  Kt 

24.  R.  to  K.'8  3rd. 

24.  R.  to  Kt's  8th  (ch.) 

And 

wins. 

(a)  This  is  not  commendable,  for,  besides  bringing  the  adverse  f  ttt 
flay,  he  has  now  great  difficulty  to  defend  iiis  Q.  P. 
(&)  We  should  have  preferred  playing  Q.  Kt  to  K.  Kt's  3rd  or  5th 
(c)  A  very  brilliant  sacrifice,  and  one  which  we  believe  to  be  p«  >^ctly 
lound.  The  variations  arising  trom  K.  takes  R.  are  too  numerous  t  Jlow 
of  our  giving  them  ;  but  we  invite  our  readers  to  a  careful  examini  ^n  M 
this  most  interesting  position,  and  we  can  promise  that  they  will  b<  mj^ij 
rewarded  for  their  time  and  trouble. 


THE   KNIGHT  8    GAME    OF   RUY   LOPEZ. 

BLACK.     Capt.  Kennedy.        white.     Mr.  Lowenbial 


1.  K.  P.  2. 

2.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 

4.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

5.  Castles,  (a) 

6.  Q.  P.  2. 

7.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Q.  P.  1. 

9.  Q.  P.  1. 

10.  Q.  takes  P. 

11.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

12.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s  5th. 

13.  K.  B.  to  R.'s  4th.  (b) 

14.  Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

15.  Q.  toQ.  R.'s  3rd. 

16.  K.  B.  t(»  Kt's  3rd. 
IT.  Q.  to  B.'s  5th. 


1.  K.  P.  2. 

2.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 
8.  K.  B.  to  B.'s  4th. 

4.  K.  Kt  to  K.'8  2]i<L 

5.  Castles. 

6.  P.  takes  P. 

7.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

8.  Q.  Kt.  to  Kt's  square. 

9.  P.  takes  P. 

10.  Kt  to  K.  Kt's  8rd. 

11.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  8rd. 

12.  Q.  R.  P.  1. 

18.  B.  to  R.'s  2nd. 

14.  B.  to  Q  Kt'8  squw*. 

15.  Q.  Kt.  P.  2. 

16.  Q.  R.  P.  1. 

17.  K.  B.  to  R.'s  2iid. 
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18.  Q.  to  Q.'8  6th.  (c) 

19.  P.  takei  B. 

20.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

21.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

22.  Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  square. 

23.  K.  Kt.  to  Kt.^s  5th. 

24.  Kt.  takes  R.'s  P.  {d) 

25.  Kt.  takes  Kt. 

26.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd  (ch.) 
17   Q.  R.  takes  P. 

2^.  R.  takes  B. 

29.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.'s  3r(L 

8C.  R.  takes  R. 

81.  B.  to  Q/s  square. 

82   B  to  K.  R.^s  5th  (ch.) 

83.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

84  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th.  (/) 

85.  Q.  takes  K.  B.'s  P.  (ch.) 

86.  Q.  to  K.'s  6th  (ch.) 

87.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.'s  8th  (ch.) 

88.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.'s  7th  (ch.) 

89.  R.  to  Q.'s  square. 

White 


18.  B  takes  B. 

19.  Q.  R.  P.  1. 

20.  Q.  R.  to  R.'s  8rd. 

21.  B.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

22.  Q.  Kt.  to  K.'s2nd, 

23.  K.  B.  P.  1. 

24.  K.  takes  Kt. 

25.  Q.  takes  Kt 

26.  K.  to  Kt.'s  square, 
'i7.  Q.  to  B.'s  4th. 

28.  Kt.  tf  K.'s  4th.  {€) 

29.  K.  R.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

80.  K.  takes  R. 

81.  R.  toQ.'s3rd. 

82.  K.  Kt.  P.  1. 
33.  R.  to  Q.'s  7th. 

84.  R.  takes  3. 

85.  K.  to  K.'s  square. 

86.  K.  to  Q.'s  square. 

87.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 
38.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 


mated  in  three  moves. 


(a)  Q.  P.  2nd  at  once  is  rather  more  attacking. 

(b)  We  should  have  preferred  retiring  this  B.  to  B's.  4th,  and  if  "WilU 
Ihen  played  K.  B.  to  R.'s  2nd,  move  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th. 

(c)  It  is  obvious  that  taking  the  Q.  Kt.  P.  would  have  lost  the  **  ex- 
change." 

{d}  Very  well  played. 

{€)  If  White  had  now  taken  B.  with  Q.,  his  opponent  would  have  placed 
Q.  to  Q.\s  7  th,  with  a  forced  won  game. 
(/)  This  sacrifice  is  not  sound. 


IRREGULAR   OPENING, 

Played  at  tlie  Brooklyn  Chess-club,  between  the  Secretarj 
Mr.  T.  Fr^re,  and  Mr.  W.  Hor\ier. 


BLACK.     Mr.  Fr^re. 


WHITE.    Mr.  Horner. 


1.  p.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

1. 

P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2   P.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

2. 

P.  to  K.  B  's  4th. 

8.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

8. 

Kt  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

4  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  Srd. 

4. 

P.  to  Q.  B  's  4th. 

5.  P.  to  Q  's  3rd. 

5. 

Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

6.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

6. 

P.  to  Q.'s  Srd. 

7.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

7. 

B.  to  K.'s  Srd. 

8.  Castles. 

8. 

B.  to  K.'8  2n<L 

9.  P.  to  d  Kt 's  3rd. 

9. 

Castles. 

10.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  2nd. 

10. 

R.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

11.  P.  toK.  R.'s  3rd. 

11. 

Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

12.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

12. 

Q.  Kt.  to  Q.'8  so. 
P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

13.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

13. 

14.  Kt.  takes  R 

14. 

Q.  takes  Kt 

15.  P.  takes  P. 

15. 

P.  takes  P. 

1 6.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

16. 

Kt.  to  K.  B.'8  2nd. 

17.  B.  toK.  B.'s  3rd. 

17. 

Kt.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

18.  K*   toQ,'s5th. 

18. 

P.  to  K.'8  5th. 

19.   P.  takes  P. 

19 

Q   Kt.  takes  P. 

iO.  B.  takes  Kl 

20. 

Kt  takes  B. 
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fl.  Kt  to  K.  B;8  4th. 

22.  B.  to  K;s  5th. 

23.  B.  takes  B. 

24.  Kt.  to  Q:s  5th. 

25.  Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

26.  Q.  11.  to  Q;s  3rd. 

27.  Kt.  to  K  B.\s  4th. 

28.  Q.  R.  to  Q/s  5th. 

29.  K.  R.  to  Q.\s  sq. 

30.  R.  to  Q;s  8th. 
:n.  R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 
82.  Kt.  to  Kt.'s  6th. 
88.  Kt.  to  K.'s  7th  (ch.)  (a) 
84.  Kt.  takes  P.  {b) 
35.  R.  to  Q/s  7th  (ch.) 
86.  R.  to  K.'s  7th. 
87    R.  takes  Kt. 

88.  Q.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

89.  Q.  to  Q.  B'sSrd  (ch.) 

40.  R.  to  K.'s  7th. 

41.  R.  to  K.'s  Sth  (ch.) 

And  black  mates  in  three  moves. 
{a)  Taking  the  rook  would  subject  him  to  a  strong  counter  attack. 
(b)  The  correct  move. 

Note. — The  leading  players  of  the  Brooklyn  Chess-club  are  Messrs.  Danffli 
i  Roberts,  W.  Horner,  J.  Philip,  William  Kind,  C.  W.  Shuffner,  F.  Sthniidi 
Korthington  Hines,  and  Fr6re. 


21. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd. 

22. 

B.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

23. 

Q.  takes  B. 

24. 

Q  to  K.'s  4th. 

25. 

Q.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

26. 

Q.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

27. 

Q.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

28. 

Q.  to  K.'s  sq. 

29. 

P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 

80. 

Q.  to  K.'s  4th. 

81. 

R.  takes  R. 

32. 

Q.  to  K.  Kt.'s  6th. 

33. 

K.  to  R  's  2nd. 

34. 

Q.  to  K.'s  4th. 

35. 

K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

86. 

Q.  takes  Kt. 

87. 

P.  toQ.  Kt's3rd. 

88. 

P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

39. 

K.  to  Kt's  sq 

40. 

R.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd. 

41. 

K.  to  R.'s  2nd. 

BISHOP'S    GAMBIT. 

Brilliant  game  between  Herr  Erkel  and  Herr  Szen. 
WHITE.     Herr  Erkel.  black.     Herr  Szen 


1. 


P. 

2.  P. 

3.  K. 
4. 
5. 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21 


to  K.'s  4th. 

to  K  B.'s  4th. 

B.  to  Q.  B.s4th. 
K.  to  B.'s  sq. 
Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 
P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 
P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  3rd.  (a) 
K.  to  Kt.'s  2nd.  (?>) 
P.  taKes  P. 
Kt  to  K.  B  's  3rd. 
P  to  Q.'s  Kt.'s  3rd,  (c) 
P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

13.  B.  to  Q.'s  3d. 

14.  Kt.  to  Q.  Kt 's  Sth. 

15.  B.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

16.  Q.  to  Q.*s  2nd. 

17.  K.  takes  B. 
P.  takes  P. 
Q.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 
Kt.  to  Q.'s  4th. 
B.  takes  K.  B.'s  P. 

22.  K  to  K.  Kt.'8  4th.  {(l) 

23.  Kt  takes  R. 

24.  B.  takes  Q.  B.  P. 

25.  Q.  takes  Kt. 

26.  Kt  to  K.'8  7tb  (ch.) 


1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P  takes  P. 

3.  Q.  to  R.s5th  (ch.) 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

5.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  2nd. 

6.  Kt  to  K's2nd. 

7.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Q.  to  R.'s  3rd. 

9.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

10.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

11.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

12  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

13.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

14.  K.  to  Q  's  sq. 

15.  Kt  to  Q.'s  4th. 

16.  Q.  B.  takes  Kt  (ch.) 

17.  P  takes  P. 

18.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

19.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  8rd. 

20.  P.  to  Q.  B  's  4th. 

21.  K   R.  to  K.  B.'s  8<|. 

22.  K.  a.  takes  B. 

23.  Q  to  K.'s  3rd. 
24  K  to  Q  B.'s  sq. 

25.  Q.  takes  (2. 

26.  K.  to  Q.'s.  sq 
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27.  Kt.  takes  Q.  27.  Kt.  takes  B. 

«8.  P.  to  K:u  6th.  28.  K.  to  K.'s  sq, 

29.  K.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 

And  black  resigns. 
(a)  A  strong  move,  not  found  in  "  the  books." 
{b)  Bold  but  safe.  (c)  A  most  subtle  move.  (d)  Masterly  play. 

Note. — The  above  beautifu.  specimen  of  the  Bishop's  Gambit  is  transit 
ied  from  the  Berlin  Chess  Magazine  by  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Roberts,  of  the  Brouk 
lyr.  Chess-club,  one  of  the  finest  players  in  the  L^nited  States. 


EVANS  S   GAMBIT. 


WHITE.    Herr  Anderssen. 

1,  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  8rd. 

8.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 

5.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

7.  Castles. 

8.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  8rd. 

9.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

10.  P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

11.  Q.  to  Q.'s  sq. 
1-2.  B.  takes  Q.'s  P. 

13.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

14.  Kt.  to  Q:8  2nd. 

15.  P.  takes  P.  {en  passant), 

16.  Kt,  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

17.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

18.  Kt.  takes  P.  (ch.) 

19.  B.  to  Kt.'s  5th  (ch.) 

20.  Q.  takes  B. 

21.  Q.  to  Q.'s  8th  (ch.) 

22.  R.  takes  Kt.  (ch.) 
2a  Kt  to  K.'s  5th  (ch.) 


BLACK.    M.  Dufresne. 

1.  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  Kt  to  Q.  B  's  3rd. 
8.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 
4.  B.  takes  Kt's  P. 
6.  B.  to  R.'s4th. 

6.  P.  takes  P. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  6th. 

8.  Q.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

9.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

10.  Q.  to  Kt's  3rd. 

11.  Kt  to  R.'s  3rd. 

12.  Q.  to  R  's  4th. 

13.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

14.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

15.  P.  takes  P. 

16.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

17.  P.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

18.  B.  takes  Kt 

19.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

20.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  4th. 

21.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

22.  Kt  takes  R. 
Black  resigns. 


SIOI.LIAN    OPENING. 


irniTE.   Herr  Lowenthal. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  K.  Kt  toK.  B.'s8rd. 
8.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

4.  K.  B.  toQ.  Kt'sSth. 

5.  P.  to  K.'s  5th.  {a) 
6  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

7.  K.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

8.  Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

9  P.  takes  P.  (in  passing). 

10.  Q.  Kt  to  K.'s  4th. 

11.  B.  takes  P. 

12.  Castle.s. 

!3.  Q.  B  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

14.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

15.  Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 
16  P.  fe>  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

17.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  4tli 

18.  K.  Kt  takes  Kt 


Bf  ACK.    Rev.  T.  Gordua 

1.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

8.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

4  Q.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

5-  Q.  Kt  toK.  Kt.'s8rd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

7.  Q.  to  Q  B.'s  2nd. 

8.  P.  toQ.'s4tli.  (&) 

9.  B.  takes  P. 

10.  P.  takes  P. 

11.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  sq.  (c) 

12.  K.  Kt  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

13.  K.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

14.  P.  to  K.  B  's  Srd. 

15.  K.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

16.  Castles. 

17.  K.  Kt  to  R.'s  5th. 

18.  Kt  takes  Kt 
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19. 

Kt  to  K.  Kt.'s3r(L 

19. 

P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th.  (d) 

20. 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

20. 

Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

21. 

R.  to  K.  B.s  2n(L 

21. 

K.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

22. 

Q.  to  K.\s  3rd. 

22. 

Q.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  2ad. 

23. 

K.  to  R.'s  2nd. 

23. 

R.  takes  R. 

24. 

B.  takes  R 

24. 

R.  to  Q/s  sq. 

25. 

R.  to  Q.\s  2nd. 

2a. 

R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

26. 

Q.  takes  R. 

26. 

B.  to  Q  's  3rd. 

27. 

Kt  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

27. 

Kt.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

28. 

K.  to  Kt.'s  3rd. 

28. 

P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

29. 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

29. 

Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

80. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd. 

30. 

Q.  to  K.  R.'s  Sth. 

81. 

Kt  takes  Kt. 

31. 

P.  takes  Kt.  (ch.) 

82. 

K.  to  R.'s  5th. 

32. 

B.  to  K.  Kt's  7th. 

And  white  resigns. 

(a)  The  opening  is  very  well  played  on  the  part  of  white,  and  for  some 
time  is  decidedly  in  his  favor. 

(6)  P.  to  K.  B.  »  3rd  would  perhaps  have  been  better  play. 

{e)  This  was  compulsory,  and  it  very  much  retarded  the  development  ol 
black's  game.  That  after  being  obliged  to  retreat  thus,  he  should  have  freed 
his  men  and  fairly  forced  his  adversary  to  act  on  the  defensive,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  skill  and  persevering  courage. 

{d)  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th  would  also  have  been  a  good  move. 


SCOTCH    GAMBIT. 

A  dashing  skirmish  between  Count  Vitzhum  and  Mr. 
Falkbeer. 


Bi  kOK.    Co'int  Vitzhum. 


WHITE.    Mr.  Falkbeer. 


1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

1. 

P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  K.  Kt  t'y  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

2. 

Q.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd. 

3.  P.  to  Q.  '8  4th. 

3. 

P.  takes  P. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th.       ' 

5.  K.  Kt  to  Kt's  5th. 

5. 

K.  Kt  to  K.  R.'8  8rd. 

6.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

6. 

Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

7.  K.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

7. 

K.  B  checks. 

8.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

8. 

P.  takes  P. 

9.  Castles. 

9. 

P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

10.  P.  takes  P. 

10. 

K.  B.  to  Q  B.'s  4th. 

1 1.  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

11 

Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

12.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

12. 

Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

13.  Q.  B.  takes  Kt 

13. 

P.  takes  B. 

14.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

14. 

Q  B.  takes  K.  Kt. 

15.  Kt  takes  B. 

15. 

Q.  to  K.'8  2nd. 

16.  Q.  takes  P. 

16. 

Castles  on  Q.'s  side. 

17.  B.  to  Q  's  Sth. 

17. 

Kt  to  K.'s  4th. 

18.  Kt  takes  Kt 

18. 

Q.  takes  Kt. 

19.  Q.  R.  to  Q.  Kt's  sq. 

19. 

B.  to  Q  Kt's  3rd. 

20.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd  (ch.) 

20 

K.  to  Kt.'s  sq. 

21.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  4th. 

21. 

P.  to  Q.  R.'s  4th. 

22.  Q.  R.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 

22. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

23.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

23. 

Q.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  iq.  (a) 

24.  R.  takes  B. 

And  white  cannot 

save  the  game  (b\ 

(a)  A  fat>    "oversight. 

{b)  Becauae,  v '  Viis  taking  the  rook,  there  follows  Q.  to  Q.'8  7th,  Sa9 
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FRENCH    OPENING. 


Game  between  Messrs.  Petroff  and  Szymanski,  played 
ftt  Warsaw. 

■WHITE.    Mr.  Petroff.  black.    Mr.  SzvmaTiski. 


1.  p.  to  K;s  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  8rd. 

2.  P.  to  Q.'8  4th. 

2.   P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

8.  P.  takes  P. 

8    P.  takes  P. 

4.  P.  to  Q  B/s  4th. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  5th  (ch.) 

5.  Kt.  to  Q,  B/s  8rd. 

5.  Kt.  to  K/s  2nd. 

6.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  3rcL 

6.  B.  toK.  Kt'sStb. 

T.  B.  to  K/s  2i.d. 

7.  P.  takes  P.  (a) 

8,  Castles. 

8.  B.  takes  K.  Kt. 

9    B.  takes  B. 

9.  P.  to  Q.  B.\s  3id. 

10.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

10.  Q  takes  Q.  P.  (b) 

11.  R.  to  Q/s  Pq. 

11.  Q.  toK.  B'sSrd. 

12.  Kt.  to  K.'s  4th.  (c) 

12    Q.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

18.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  8rd. 

13.  B.  to  Q.  R/s  4th. 

14.  B.  toK.  Kt,'8  4th.  (<0 

14.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

15.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  5th.  (f?) 

15.  Kt.  takes  B. 

And  w 

hite  mates  in  two  moves. 

(a)  Better  to  have  castled  than  aim  at  this  petty  capture. 
(h)  Again  black  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  castling.    This  seconl 
prize  will  prove  a  fatal  acquisition. 

(c)  The  attack  now  obtained  is  capitally  carried  out. 

(d)  This  wins  the  queen,  play  as  black  may.     For  if— • 

14.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 


Kt.  to  Q.'s  6th  (ch.) 

Kt.  takes  Q.  Kt.  P.  (dis.  ch.) 

Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th  (ch.),  Ac,  Ac. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
{e)  Very  elegant  and  deoisiva 


15.  K.  to  Q.'s  2nd  (l>e»t). 

16.  Kt  to  Q.'8  4th. 


i 


MUZIO    GAMBIT. 

Between  Mr.  Szen,  of  Hungary,  and  V.  H.  der  Laza,  of 

tie  Berlin  Chess-club. 


WHITE.    V.  H.  der  Laza. 

1.  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

3.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

5  Ci3':les. 

6  Q,  takes  P. 

7.  P.  to  K.^s  5th. 

8.  P.toQ;s3rd. 

9.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd 

10.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

11.  Q.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

12.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 
18  Kt.  to  K.'s  4th. 
14  Q  B.  to  his  3rd. 

15.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  6th. 

16.  R.  takes  Kt.  (&) 

17.  R.  takes  K.  B.  P 

18.  B.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

19.  P.  takes  B. 


BLACK.    Mr.  Szen. 


P.  to  K.'s  4th, 

P.  takes  P. 

P.  to  Kt.'s  4th. 

P.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

P.  takes  Kt. 

Q.  t«.  K.  B.'s  8rd. 

Q.  takes  K.  P. 

K  B.  to  K.  R.'8  3rd. 

K.  Kt.  to  K.'8  2nd. 

10.  Castles,  (a) 

11.  Q  to  Q.  B.'s  4th  (ch.) 

12.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

13.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

14.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  2nd, 
Q.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 
B.  takes  Q.  B.  (c> 
R.  takes  R. 
K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18 


19.  Kt  to  Q.  R.'s  8rd. 
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80.  Q.  takes  K.  B.  P.  20.  Q.  takes  Q. 

21    K.  take.<  Q.  21.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  2i!d. 

22.  B.  to  Q.  Kt/s  3rd.  22.  Kt.  to  Q.'8  4th. 

23  B.  takes  Kt  28.  P.  takes  B. 

24  R.  to  B.'s  7th  (ch  )  24.  K.  to  Kt.  8  sq. 

2f'    R   to  K.'s  7th.  25    P.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

26    R.  to  K.'s  8th  (ch.)  26.  K.  to  Kt'fi  2nd. 
87.  R.  takes  B. 

And  wins. 

(a)  Not  considered  so  strong  a  move  as  10.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd. 

( b)  Well  played. 

(3)  Had  he  taken  R.  with  Q.,  white  would  have  won  a  piece  by  at 
pltfingKt  toK.  B.'s  5th. 


KING  S   BISHOP  8   OPENING. 


Played  by  correspondence,  between  the  ITorfolk  and 
N^ew  York  Chess-clubs. 


NORFOLK. 

NEW  YORK. 

1.  K.  P.  2. 

1.  K.  P.  2. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

8.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

8.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

4.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

4.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

5.  K.  Kt.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

5.  Q.  P.  1. 

6.  Q.  P.  2. 

6.  K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt'8  8rd. 

7.  Castles. 

7.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  P.  takes  P. 

9.  Kt.  toK.  Kt'sSrd. 

9.  Q.  B  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

10.  Q.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

10.  Q  Kt  t(>  Q.'s  2nd. 

11.  Q.  Kt.  P.  2. 

11.  K.  Kt  t(.  It's  4th. 

12.  Q.  B.  to  K.'sSrd. 

12.  Castles  (Q  R.) 

13.  Kt.  takes  Kt. 

13.  B.  takes  Kt 

14.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

14.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  8rd. 

15.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

15    R.  takes  Kt 

16.  Q.  takes  R. 

16.  Kt  takes  P. 

17.  Q.  to  Q.  B. 

17.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  6th. 

18.  K.  Kt.  P.  1. 

18.  K.  R.  P.  2. 

19.  K.  B.  to  Q.'8  5th. 

19.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

20.  B.  takes  Kt. 

20.  Q.  takes  B. 

21.  B.  takes  B. 

21.  Q.  toK.  Kt's  5th. 

22.  Q.  to  K.'8  3rd. 

22.  R.  P.  takes  B. 

28    K.  R.  to  Q.  Kt 

23.  K.  P.  1. 

24    Q.  to  K. 

24.  K.  B.  P.  2. 

25    R.  to  Kt's  2Tid. 

25.  K.  B.  P.  1. 

26.  Q.  R.  to  Q.  Kt 

New  York  Checkmates  in  four  moves. 

Sd  handsome  a  termination  to  a  game  played  by  corf& 
tpondence  is  indeed  rare ;  the  position,  as  it  now  standa 
s  H  very  pretty  problem — solution  as  follows : 


27    Q.  to  K.  B 

«8    K   takes  Q. 
W.  K.  to  Kt 


26.  Q.  to  R.'s  6th. 

27.  Q.  takes  R.  P.  (ch.) 

28.  R.  P.  takes  P  (ch.) 

29.  R.  checkmates. 


Note.— The  present  oflBceis  (1857)  of  the  New  York  CheBS-club  are  Col 
0.  D.  Mead,  President,  and  F.  Perrin,  Esq.,  Secretary.    The  club  nam  ben 
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•ome  seventy  members.  Its  leading  players  are  Messrs.  Stanley,  Tl  omptoa 
M*>a(l,  Perrin,  Marache,  Lichtenhein,  Montiromery,  Loyd.  Kap.iatil,  Fullei; 
Gallatin,  Anderson  Bernier,  Juilien,  and  King;  and  embraces  some  vert 
promising  younger  players,  among  whom  are  Messrs.  Fisk,  Quimby,  Uazef 
tine,  Miller,  and  the  younger  Loyd. 

king's  bishop's  opening. 

Played  at  New  Orleans,  between  Messrs.  Rousseau  and 
Stanley,  being  the  first  game  occari-ing  in  a  match  between 
tliose  gentlemen.  With  notes  by  M.  St.  Amant,  the  editor 
of  the  Palamede^  Paris. 


white.     Stanley. 

BLAOK.     Rousseau. 

1.  K.  P.  2. 

1. 

K.  p.  2. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B;8  4th. 

2 

K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd  (a) 

8.  Q.  Kt.  to  B;s  3rd. 

8. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  K  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd 

4. 

Q.  P.  1. 

5.  K.  R  P.  1. 

5. 

Castles. 

6.  Q.  P.  1. 

6. 

Q  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

7.  K.  B.  to  Kt's  3rd.  (&) 

T. 

Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  Q.  Kt.  to  K.^s  2nd.  (c) 

8. 

Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

9.  Q.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd.  (<t) 

9. 

Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s  5th.  (6) 

10.  Kt.  takes  Kt 

10. 

B  takes  Kt 

11.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

n. 

B.  to  Kt's  3rd.  (/) 

12.  Castles. 

12. 

Q.  P.  1.  {Q) 

13.  a  B.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th. 

13. 

q.  B.  P.  1. 
P.  takes  P. 

14.  Kt  to  K.  R.'8  5th. 

14. 

15.  P.  takes  P. 

15. 

B.  takes  B. 

16.  Q,  to  K.  B.  8  3rd.  (A) 

16. 

Q.  B.  to  its  5th. 

IT.  B.  takes  Kt 

17. 

Q.  to  K's  8rd.  (^) 

18.  Kt.  takes  Kt  P. 

18. 

Q.  B.  to  K.'8  7th. 

19.  Kt  takes  Q. 

19. 

B.  takes  Q. 

20.  Kt  takes  R.  0*) 

f%r*    esigns. 

(a;  A  commendable  moTe,  giving  oore  power  to  the  defence  than  brin^ 
mg  out  K.  B.  ^o  Q  3.'?  tth. 

\h}  This  move,  whicn  looks  like  «  lost  one,  is  the  correct  reply.  We  no"«» 
prefer  white's  game,  notwith'-tandin  j  the  retreat  of  bishop. 

(c)  Tills  retreat  of  knight  has  no  appearance  of  brilliancy  about  it,  but  ** 
denotes  a  player  well  versed  in  the  science  of  counter-marches. 

id)  Black  having  castled,  white  brings  up  force  to  act  powerfully  in  th# 
proper  quarter. 

{e)  A  weak  move.  Black  loses  a  time  (un  Umpfi)  by  it,  and  in  an  open- 
ing, oven  at  the  eleventli  move,  a  time  is  most  precious. 

(/)  The  etfect  of  the  time  lost  we  have  just  mentioned. 

{g)  Black's  position  being  still  one  of  some  constraint,  he  should  bar* 
•voided  this  abrupt  attack,  and  more  especially  in  the  centre.  K.  K.  P.  1 
woul  I  have  been  more  solid  play,  and  would  have  avoided  the  very  rapid 
•ubsequent  decline,  in  a  game  still  so  nearly  equal. 

(Ji)  Masterly  play.  If  the  white,  instead  of  playing  queen  to  this  square, 
had  recaptured  adverse  bishop,  the  game  would  have  remained  a  long  tim« 
undecided.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  every  stroke  tells.  An  instructive  ex 
ample,  admitting  of  frequent  appreciation.  It  must  be  presumed,  that  whei 
black  captured  bi^h()p,  he  overlooked  the  possibility  of  white's  not  recap 
turing  innnedintely. 

(i.)  The  cai)ture  of  bishop  with  pawn  would  entail  the  sacrifice  of  queei 
to  avoid  checkmate     Black's  game  has  assumed  a  deplorable  aspect  all  r» 
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Iting  from  not  having  pushed  K.  R.  P.  1  at  the  proper  time,  tnus  prevent 
g  his  adversnry  planting  a  bishop  at  knight's  5th — a  move  generally  pro 

ductive  of  much  embarrassment 
(j)  -'No  resource  left.     A  short  game,  with  a  most  rapid  falling  oflF,  afte» 

black^s  ii^udicious  attack  at  the  thirteenth  move. 

THE    knight's    game    OF    RTTY    LOPEZ. 


Bi  A  OK.    Mr.  Greenaway. 

wniTE.    Herr  Anderasen. 

1    K.  P.  2. 

1. 

K.  P.  2. 

2.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

2. 

Q.  Kt.  to  B  '8  Srd. 

8.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

8. 

K.  B.  to  B.'s  4th. 

4.  Q.  Kt.  P.  2. 

4. 

B.  takes  P 

5.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

5. 

B.  to  R.'s  4th. 

6.  Castbs.  (a) 

6. 

K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

T.  Q  P.  2. 

7. 

Castles. 

8.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

8. 

Q.  to  K.'8  2nd. 

9.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

9. 

P.  takes  P. 

10.  P.  takes  P. 

10. 

B.  takes  Kt 

11.  B.  takes  B. 

11. 

Q.  takes  P. 

12.  K.  B  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

12. 

Q.  to  K.  Kt'8  6th. 

13.  K.  B.  to  B.'s  5th. 

13. 

Kt  takes  P. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt 

14 

Q.  takes  Kt 

15.  B.  to  Q.  B;s  3rd. 

15. 

Q.  to  Q.  Kt'8  Srd.  (if) 

16.  B.  takes  Kt 

16. 

Q.  takes  B. 

17.  B.  takes  R.  P.  (ch.) 

17. 

K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

IS.  B.  to  K.'s  4th. 

18. 

Q.  B.  P.  1. 

19.  K.  B.  P.  2. 

19. 

Q.  P.  2. 

20.  B.  to  Q's  3rd. 

20. 

Q.  Kt  P.  1.  (0) 

21.  Q.  R  to  K.'s  sq. 

21. 

Q.  B  P.  1. 

22.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

22. 

K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

23.  K.  B.  P.  1. 

23. 

B.  to  Q.  Kt'8  2nd. 

24.  K.  R.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

24. 

Q.  P.  I. 

25.  K.  R.  to  R.'s  3rd. 

25. 

Q.  toQ.  B.'8  3rd.  (<f> 

26.  K.  B.  P.  1.  (e) 

26. 

K.  Kt  P.  1. 

27.  B.  to  K.'s  4th. 

27. 

Q..  takes  B. 

28.  Q.  takes  Q. 

28. 

B.  takes  Q. 

29.  R.  takes  B. 

29. 

K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq.  (/) 

30    Q.  R.  to  K.  R.'s  4th.  White  resigned 

(a)  Q.  P.  2  at  once  is  much  more  attacking. 

(b)  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  4Lh,  with  a  view  to  exchange  queen8,  would,  we  think, 
nuve  been  better. 

(c)  K.  Kt  P.  1,  followed  by  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th,  would  have  relieved  him 
freatly  from  his  embarras.sed  position. 

(d)  In  order  to  play  Q.  R.  to  K.'s  square,  which  he  clearly  could  not  hav« 
lone  before. 

(«)  Beaut-ful  move;  if  white  plays  K.  R.  to  K.'s  square,  black  mates  in 
four  movss  by  sacrificing  his  K.  R.;  if  Q.  takes  P.,  black  mates  In  liri 
moves,  as  follows; 

26  K.  B.  P.  1.  26.  Q.  takes  B  P. 

27  B.  to  R.'s  7th  (ch.)  27.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

28.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  6th  (ch.)  28.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

29.  R.  to  K.  R.'s  8th  (ch.)  29.  K  takes  R. 

80.  Q,  to  R.'s  5th  (ch.)  80.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

81.  Q.  to  R.'s  7th.    Mate. 

if)  He  has  nothing  better;  if  he  play  K.  Kt  P.  1,  black  play«  Q.  B.  it 
Kt's  4th,  mating  in  two  moves. 

22* 
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FRfeRE's    CHESS    HAND-BOOR. 


ALOAIER   GAMBIT. 


Between  MM.  Kieseritzky  and  CaM, 


WHITE.    M.  Kieseritzky. 


1 
2. 
8. 

4. 
5. 
6 

T. 

a 

9. 

10. 


17. 
IS. 
19. 


P.  to  K/B  4th. 
P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 
K.  Kt.  to  B;s  3rd. 
P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 
Kt.  to  K.'s  5th. 
K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 
P.  to  Q  '8  4th. 
Kt  to  Q.^s  3rd. 
P.  takes  P. 
K.  Kl  to  B.'8  4th. 
U.  Q.  Kt.  to  B  s  3rd. 

12.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

13.  Q  to  her  3rd. 

14.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'8  2nd. 

15.  Q.  K.  to  K.'8  ^q. 

16.  Q.  B.  to  K/s  3rd. 
K.  B.  to  K.'s  6th. 
P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 
K.  B  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 
P.  to  Q.  R  's  3rd. 
B.  to  Q.  R.^s  2nd. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


P.  to  K.'s  5th. 
P.  to  K.'s  6th. 
Q.  B.  to  his  sq. 
P.  takes  P. 
Q.  Kt.  to  K.'s  4th. 

27.  Q.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt.'8  5th  (ch.) 

28.  R.  takes  Kt 

29.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 
'AO.  R.  to  K.'sSth  (ch.) 
81.  K.  Kt  to  Kt'8  6th. 

32.  Q.  takes  B    {a) 

33.  Kt  to  K.'s  7th  (ch.) 
84.  Kt  takes  Q.  (ch.) 
35.  R  to  K.'s  6th  (ch.) 
86.  B.  to  Q.  Kt'8  sq. 

And  mates  next  move. 
{a)   The  termination  of  this  game  is  very  beautifully  played   or   % 
Kieseritzky. 


BLAOK.    M.  Ca^vL 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt'8  4th. 

4  P.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

6.  P.  to  K.  R  '8  4th. 

6.  R.  to  K.  R.'s  2nd 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  6th. 

9.  P.  toQ.  B.'s  3rd. 

10.  K.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

11.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s2nd. 

12.  R  to  K.  R.'s  sq. 

13.  K.  B.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

14.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

15.  Q.  to  her  Kt's  3rd. 

16.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 
.7.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 

18.  Q.  Kt  to  his  3rd. 

19.  P.  to  Q.  R.'8  4th. 
P.  to  Q.  R.'8  5th. 
Q.  B  to  Kt's  2nd. 
P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 
Q.  B.  to  his  sq. 
Q.  to  her  3rd. 
K.  takes  P. 

to  her  B.'s  2nd. 

to  Ivt's  sq. 
Q.  takes  R. 
Q.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 
B.  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 
Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 
Q.  takes  Q. 
K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 
K.  to  B.'s  3rd. 
K.  takes  Kt 


20. 
21. 
22. 

23.  Q. 

24.  Q. 

25.  K 

26.  Q, 

27.  K 


28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
32. 
83. 
84. 
86. 


THE    LOPEZ   GAMBIT. 

Between  Messrs.  De  la  Bourdonnais  and  McDonnal* 

BLACK.      Mr.  Mol^ 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  K.  B  to  Q.  B.'s  ^*k 
8.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  8rd. 

4.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

5.  Q.  Kt.  to  K.'s  2na. 

6.  P.  takes  P.  (a) 

7.  K.  B.  to  Kt's  8r<L 
to  Q.'s  3rd. 


WHITE. 

M.DelaB 

1. 

P. 

toK. 

'8  4th. 

«. 

K. 

B.  to 

Q  B.'s  4th. 

K. 

Q. 

to  K. 

^s  2n(i. 

4. 

P. 

to  Q. 

's  3rd. 

5. 

P. 

toQ 

B.'s  3rd. 

6 

P. 

toK. 

B.'s  4th. 

7. 

P.  to  a 

'8  4th. 

8.Q. 

B.  takes  P. 

a  p. 


0. 

K. 

B.  to  Q.'s  8rd. 

«0. 

Q.  B.  to  K.s  3rd. 

1. 

P. 

to  K.  R  's  :^r(i 

12. 

C  Kt.  to  Q.'s  'ind. 

(3. 

Castles  on  Q.'s  side 

U. 

K. 

to  Kt's  sq. 

15. 

P. 

takes  P. 

i6. 

K. 

Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

17 

P. 

to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 

18 

Q. 

R.  to  K.  Kt.s  sq. 

19 

P. 

to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

2r. 

R 

takes  P. 

21. 

P 

to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

22. 

Q.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

ya 

P. 

to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

24. 

Kt  takes  B. 

25. 

P. 

to  K.  R.\  5th 

26. 

R. 

takes  R. 

27. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

28. 

P. 

to  Q.s5th. 

29. 

K. 

R.  to  K.  Kt's  sq.  (&) 

8i). 

K. 

to  R.'s  sq. 

31. 

R. 

takes  K.  Kt.  P.  (ch.) 

32. 

Q 

to  K.  Kl.'s  3rd. 

38. 

K. 

R  P.  takes  B. 

34. 

R. 

takes  Q. 

3r>. 

Q 

takes  R. 

86. 

R. 

to  R.'s7th  (ch.) 

37. 

P 

takes  K.  B.  P.  (ch.) 

88. 

P. 

1,  be'  oining  a  queen. 

{<' 

)  In  this  opening  it  is  not  advisable 

rambit  ] 

[)a\vn  witli  his  king's  pawn. 

(^) 

1  This  portion  of  the  game  is  full  of 

markably  well  played. 

GAMES. 

9. 

Q. 

Kt  to  K.  Kt'8  8ii. 

10. 

Castles. 

11. 

K. 

R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

12. 

Q. 

to  K.'s  2n<l. 

13. 

P. 

to  Q.  B."s  4th. 

14. 

P. 

takes  P. 

15. 

P. 

to  Q.  R.'s  1th. 

16. 

Q. 

B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

17. 

P. 

to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

18. 

P. 

to  Q  R.'s  5tb 

19. 

P. 

takes  P. 

20. 

P. 

to  Q.  R.'s  6th. 

21. 

Q 

B.  to  his  8rd. 

22. 

K. 

B.  to  Q.  R.'8  4th. 

23. 

B. 

takes  Q  Kt 

24. 

Q.  R.  to  his  4th 

25. 

R. 

takes  B. 

26. 

Kt.  to  K.  B.'8  5th. 

27. 

Kt.  takes  B. 

28. 

Kt  takes  Q.  P. 

29. 

Kt  to  B  's  6th  (ch.) 

30. 

B. 

takes  K.  P. 

31. 

K 

,  to  R.'s  sq. 

32. 

B. 

to  K.  Kt'8  3rd. 

33. 

Q. 

to  K.'s  8th  (ch.) 

84. 

R. 

takes  R.  (ch.) 

35. 

Kt  takes  Q. 

36. 

K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

87. 

K 

.  takes  R. 

38. 

Kt  mates. 
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for  the  second  player  to  take  the 
iuterest  and  instruction,  and  Is  r* 


QUEEN  S    GAMBIT. 

Between  Messrs.  Harrwitz  and  Lo  wen  thai. 


BLACK.    Mr.  Harr\^itz. 


WHITE.    Mr.  Lowenth^l. 


1.  Q.  P.  2. 

1. 

Q.  P.  2. 

2.  Q.  B.  P.  2. 

2. 

P.  takes  P. 

8.  K.  P.  2. 

8. 

K.  P.  2. 

4.  Q.  P.  1. 

4. 

K.  B.  P.  2. 

5.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

5. 

K.  Kt  to  B.'s  8rd. 

6.  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th, 

6. 

K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd.  (a) 

7.  K.  B  takes  P. 

7. 

Castles. 

8.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8, 

K.  R.  P.  1. 

9.  B.  takes  Kt 

9. 

Q  takes  B. 

10.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd.  (6) 

10. 

Q.  Kt  to  Q '8  2nd. 

11    P.  takes  P. 

11. 

Q  takes  P. 

12   K.  B   to  Q.'s  3rd. 

12. 

Q  to  K.  R.'s  4th.  (<j) 

13.  Q.  Kt  to  K.'s  4th. 

13. 

Kt  to  Q  B.'s  4th. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt 

14. 

B.  takes  Kt 

15.  Castles  K.  R. 

15. 

Q  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

16.   B.  tc  K.'s  4th. 

16. 

R.  to  B.'s  5th. 

17.  Q.  R.  to  B.'s  sq. 

17. 

K.  B  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

18.  K.  R.  P.  1 

IS. 

Q.  It.  to  K.  B.'s  sq.  (<l) 

19.  P.  takes  B. 

19. 

Q.  takes  P. 
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20.  K.  R.  to  K's  sq. 

20.  B.  to  Q.  Kt-'s  ftth.  W 

21.  Kt.  to  R.'s2.  (/) 

21.  Q.  to  Kt's  41^ 

22.  K.  R.  to  B/s  sq.  (flr) 

'22.  R.  takes  P. 

23.  R.  takes  R. 

23.  Q.  takes  R  (ch  ) 

24.  R.  to  B.s  sq. 

24.  R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

25.  Kt.  takes  R. 

25.  B.  to  B.'s  4th  (ch.) 

26.  K.  to  R;s  2nCL 

26.  B.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

27.  Q.  Kt.  P.  1. 

27.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 

28    K.  Kt.  P.  1. 

28.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

29.  Q.  to  B.'s  3rd  (ch.) 

29.  K  to  K.'s  '2nd. 

80..  Q.  to  B.'s  5th, 

30.  Q.  takes  Q. 

81.  B.  takes  Q. 

31.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

82.  P.  takes  P. 

32.  P.  takes  P. 

33  K  to  R."s3rd. 

33.  K.  Kt.  P.  2. 

84    Kt.  to  Q's  2nd. 

34.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

35    B.  to  K.  Kt.'8  6th. 

35.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

86.   P.  takes  P. 

36.  P.  takes  P. 

87.  K.  takes  P. 

37.  K.  to  Q.'s  3rd- 

38.  K.  to  Kt.'s  4th.  (h) 

38.  K.  to  B.'s  4th. 

89.  K.  to  B.'s  5th. 

89.  K  to  Kt's  5th. 

40.  Kt.  to  Q.  B  '8  4th. 

40.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

41.  B.  to  B.'s  7th. 

41,  Q.  R.  P.  2. 

42.  Kt.  to  Q  Kt's  6th. 

42.  K.  to  R.'s  6th. 

43.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

43.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  6th.  CO 

44.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

44.  B.  to  Q  Kt.'s  5tb 

45.  Kt  takes  B. 

45.  B.  P.  takes  Kt 

46.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  5th  (j) 

And  white  resigned. 

Duration,  seven  hours. 

(a)  We  should  certainly  have  preferred  playing  K.  B.  to  Q.  P.'s  4th. 
(h)  Had  he  castled,  white  might  have  obtained  an  almost  irresistible  at 
tftck  by  advancing  his  pawns  on  king's  side. 

(c)  If  Q.  to  Kt's  5th,  black  replies  with  Q.  to  K  's  4th,  and  if  then  Q.  takel 
Kt  P.,  white  would  lose  the  game  in  a  few  moves,  as  the  following  varl** 
tion  shows.    Suppose : 

12.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th. 

13.  Q.  to  K.'s  4th.  13    Q.  takes  Kt  P. 

14.  K.  R.  to  Kt's  sq.  14.  Q.  takes  Kt 

And  black  checkmates  in  three  moves. 

(d)  A  miscalculation,  and  yet  white  took  twenty  minutes  over  thismoTt* 
(«j)  White  consumed  twenty -six  minutes  over  this  more 

(/)  We  believe  he  might  have  taken  K.  P.  with  safety. 
(g)  Black  gives  up  another  pawn  in  order  to  exchange  pieces 
(k)  Kt  to  k.'s  4tli  (ch.),  before  moving  K.,  would  have  been  safer*  bo* 
2ie  best  was  to  play  Q.  R.  P.  2  and  B  to  K.  B.'s  7th. 
(i)  Had  he  taken  R.'s  P.  with  K.,  Kt's  P.  would  have  become  a  Q. 
{J^  The  only  winning  move. 

queen's    gambit    DEOLTNEn 

BLACK.    Mr.  Harrwitz.  white.    Mr.  LoweutJial. 


1   Q.  p.  2. 

1.  Q.  P.  2. 

2   Q.  B.  p.  2. 

2.  K  P.  I. 

8.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  8rd. 

3.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  8rd. 

4.  Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  K  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 

.5.  K,  P.  1. 

5.  P.  takes  P. 

6    K.  B.  takes  P. 

6.  Kt  to  Q.'s  4th. 

7.  K.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

7.  B  takes  Kt  (ch.) 

S.  P.  takes  B. 

8.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

GAMES.                                                'Z(i 

f    -Jastles. 

9   Kt.  takes  B. 

1«    it.  takes  Kt 

10.  K.  P.  1. 

11    Kt.  to  R.'s  5th. 

11.  Castles,  (a) 

12    K.  B.  P.  2. 

12.  P.  takes  Q  P. 

13.   B.  P.  takes  P. 

13    Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

14.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

14.  K.  Kt.  P.  1. 

15.  Kt.  to  Kt.'s  3rd. 

15.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5tb. 

16.  Kt.  to  K.'s  4th. 

16.  K.  to  Kt^s  2nd.  (W 

17.  K.  Kt.  P.  1. 

17.  Q.  to  K/s2nd, 

18   Q.  P.  1.  (c) 

18.  Kt.  to  R.'s4th. 

19    B.  to  K.'s  2nd.  (<f 

19.  B.  to  B.^s  4th.  (e) 

20    Kt.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

20.  K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

21.  K.  P.  1. 

21.  K.  B.  P.  1.  (/) 

22    Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

22.  Q.  Kt.  P.  1. 

23.  K.  B.  to  B/s  3r(l 

23.  B.  to  Q;s  2nd. 

24.  K.  R.  to  K.^s  sq. 

24.  Q.  R.  to  Q.  B.^s  sq. 

25.  K.  P.  1. 

25.  Kt.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

26.  Q.  P.  I. 

26.  Kt.  takes  P. 

27.  P.  takes  Kt. 

27.  Q  takes  P. 

28.  Q.  R.  to  Q.'8  sq. 

23.  R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

29.  Q.  takes  R. 

29.  Q,  to  K.'s  3rd. 

30.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

30.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

31.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  7th. 

81.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

82.  B.  to  R.'s  5th. 

32.  Q.  takes  Q.  B.  P. 

3-3.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

83.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

34.  Q.  takes  Q.  (ch.) 

34.  R.  takes  Q. 

35.  R.  to  B.^s8th(ch.) 

85.  K.  to  Kt's  2na. 

36.  B.  to  Q.'s  5tb. 

36.  K.  R.  P.  2. 

37.  Kt.  to  K.'s  4th. 

37.  B.  to  K.'s  sq. 

68.  Kt.  to  Q:s  6th. 

38.  B.  to  R.'s  5th. 

89.  K.  B.  P.  1. 

89.  R.  to  K.'s  Sth  (en.) 

40.  K.  to  B/s  2nd. 

40.  R.  to  Q:&  sth. 

And  black  announced  mate  In 

four  moves,  (g)    Duration,  three  hours. 

(rt)  White  has  already  an  inferior  game. 

(b)  lie  would  evidently  have  lost  a  piece  had  he  played  B.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th, 
t»  black  would  have  taken  oflf  B.  with  Q.,  and  then,  if  Q.  took  Q.,  hav€ 
Dhecked  wiih  Kt. 

(c)  This  puts  the  adverse  Kt.  out  of  play. 

(d)  To  Q.'s  3rd  would  have  been  sounder  play;  the  move  in  the  text  was 
jjlayed  in  anticipation  of  white's  playing  as  he  did  the  following  moves. 

{e^i  R.  to  K.'s  square  first  would  have  won  a  pawn. 

(/)  If  he  had  taken  P.  with  B.,  black  would  have  checked  with  Q.  at  B  'i 
trd,  winning  the  Kt. 

(g)  This  announcement  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  white,  who  had  to 
look  a  long  time  before  he  discovered  the  way  it  is  done. 

petroff's  defence. 
Between  Von  H.  der  Laza  and  Major  Jaenisch. 
WHITE.     V.  H.  der  L.  black.     Maj.  J. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th.  1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

2.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'8  3rd.  2.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

3.  Kt.  takes  K.  P.  8  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

4.  Kt.   o  K.  B.'s  8rd.  4.  Kt.  takes  K.  P. 

5  P.  to  Q  's  3rd.  5.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd 

6.  P.  toQ*s4(h  6.  P.  toQ.'s4th. 

7.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd.  7.  K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8.  il  B.  to  K.'s  3rd.  8.  Cnstles. 

9    K.  U.  to  K.'s  2nd.  9.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 
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10,  p.  to  Q.  B/s  3rd. 

10. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

11.  Q.  to  her  B.'fi  2nd. 

11. 

Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

12.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.'8  2Dd. 

12. 

Q.  B.  to  K^s  3rd. 

13.  Q.  P.  takes  P. 

13. 

K.  B.  takes  P. 

14.  B.  takes  B. 

14. 

Q.  takes  B. 

15.  Q.  Kt.  to  his  3rd. 

15. 

Q.  to  her  Kt.'s  8rd. 

16.  Castles  on  K.'s  side. 

16. 

Q.  R.  to  Q  B.'8  sq 

17.  Q.  to  her  2nd. 

17. 

K.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

18.  Q.  R.  to  Q\s8q. 

18. 

P.  to  Q  R.8  3rd. 

19.  K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

19. 

K.  R.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

20.  K.  B.  to  Q  's  3rd. 

20. 

Q.  R.  to  Q."s  sq. 

21.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

21. 

Q.  R.  to  K.\s  sq. 

22    K.  R.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

22. 

K.  R,  to  K.'s  2nd. 

23.  Q.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

23. 

P.  toK  R.'s3rd. 

24.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

24.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s  sq. 

25.  B.  to  K.  B.'8  5th. 

25. 

Q.  to  her  B.'s  4th. 

26.  K.  Kt  to  K.^8  5th. 

26. 

B.  takes  B. 

27.  Q.  Kt.  takes  B. 

27. 

Kt  to  K.'s  3rd. 

28.  Kt.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

28. 

R.  takes  Kt 

29.  Q.  to  K.  B.^8  5th. 

29. 

P.  to  Q.'s  5tti. 

30.  K.  R  to  Q.  B.  8  2nd. 

80. 

P.  to  Q.'s  6th. 

81.  Q.  takes  Q.  P. 

31. 

Q.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  5ih 

82.  Q.  to  her  4th. 

32. 

Q.  takes  Q. 

83.  P.  takes  Q. 

33. 

K.  Kt  to  Q.'8  4th. 

34.  P.  toQ.  R.'s3rd. 

34, 

P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

85.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'a  3rd. 

35. 

R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

86.  Kt.  takes  R. 

36. 

K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

37.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th. 

37. 

P.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  3rd. 

38.  R.  to  B.'s  ()th. 

38. 

Q.  Kt.  to  K.'s  3rd. 
K.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

89.  R.  to  Q.'s  6th. 

39. 

40.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

40. 

K.  Kt  to  Q.'8  6th. 

41.  R.  takes  Q.  Kt  P. 

And  black  surrendered. 

king's  gambit. 
Between  V.  H.  der  Laza  and  Dr.  Bledow. 


WHITE.     V.  H.  der  L 

BLAOK.     Dr.  Bledow. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

2.  p.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Kt.'s  2nd. 

5.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

5.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd.  (a) 

6.  Castles. 

6.  P.  to  K.  R.s  3rd. 

7   Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

8   P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

8.  Q.  to  her  Kt's  5th. 

9.  Q.  Kt  to  K.s  4th. 

9.  K.  B.  to  his  sq. 

10.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd.  (6) 

10.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

11.  Kt  to  Q.'s  6th  (ch.) 

11.  B.  takes  Kt. 

12.  P.  takes  B.  (dis.  ch.) 

12.  K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

13.  Kt  toK.'sotb. 

13.  R.  to  It's  2nd. 

14.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

14.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  6th. 

15.  Q.  to  K."8  4th. 

15.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd, 

16.  Q.  takes  R. 

16.  Kt  takes  Q. 

And  wnite  gave  checkmate  in  six  moveik 

(a)  The  proper  move  is — 5.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

lb)  This  little  game  is  excellently  played  by  white. 


GAMES. 
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Between  V.  H.  der  Laza  and  Mr.  H.,  of  Berlin. 


•WHITE,     y.  H.  der  L. 


BLACK.     Mr.  H. 


1.  p.  to  K.'8  4th. 

1. 

P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4tlL 

2. 

P.  takes  P. 

8   K.  Kt  to  B/s  3rd. 

8. 

P.  to  K.  Kt.*s  4tb. 

4   K.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  4th. 

4. 

B.  to  K.  Kt;s  2nd. 

5   Castles. 

5. 

P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

6    P.  to  Q/8  4th. 

6. 

P.  to  Q's  3rd. 

7    P.  to  Q.  Bl's  3rd. 

7. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

8    Q.  to  her  Kt/s  3rd.  (a) 

8. 

Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

9   P.  toK.  KCsSrd. 

9. 

P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th. 

20.  Q.  B.  takes  P. 

10. 

P.  takes  Kt 

11.  R.  takes  P. 

11. 

Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

12.  P.  to  Q.*s  5th. 

li. 

Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

13.  P.  takes  Q.  B.  P. 

13. 

B.  takes  R. 

14.  P.  takes  Kt.  P. 

14. 

Q.  takes  K.  P. 

15.  P.  takes  R.  (becoming  a  Q.) 

15. 

Q.  takes  Q. 

16.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P.  (ch.) 

16. 

K.  to  B."s  sq. 

17.  B.  takes  Kt 

17. 

R.  t^kes  B. 

18.  B.  takes  Q.  P.  (ch.) 

18. 

K.  to  K.'ssq. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

(a)  Having  now  your  Q.  P.  protected,  and  an  opening  for  your  qaeea, 
jrou  can  advantageously  advance  the  K.  Kt  P.,  and  sacrifice  your  Kt,  as  ii 
Jbe  muzio  gambit 

king's  gambit. 
Between  Mr.  Popert  and  an  eminent  Polish  player. 

WHITE.      Mr.  Z.  BLACK.      Mr.  P. 


1.  p.  to  K.^8  4th. 

1. 

P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  toK.  B.'s4th. 

2. 

P.  takes  P. 

8.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8. 

P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

4   B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4. 

B.  to  Q.  Kt's  2nd. 

5.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

5. 

P.  to  Q.'8  3r(l. 

6.  Castles. 

6. 

P.  to  K.  R.s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

7. 

P.  toK.  Kt'sSth. 

8.  K.  Kt  to  R.'s  4th. 

8. 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  6th. 

9.  Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

9. 

Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

10    P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

10. 

K.  B  to  B.'s  3rd. 

11    K.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

11. 

Q.  B.  takes  Kt 

12    P.  takes  B. 

12. 

K.  Kt  to  iv.'s  2ncL 

U    Q.  to  her  Kt's  3rd. 

13. 

P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

14    K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

14. 

Q.  to  her  2nd. 

If    Q.  to  her  B.'s  2nd. 

15. 

P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

16    Kt  to  Q."s  2nd. 

16. 

P.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

17.  Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'s4th. 

17. 

(/Efclles  oa  Q.'8  8idtt 

la   P.  toQ.  R.'8  4th. 

18. 

]\  \Hk(H  K.  Kt  p. 

19   Q.  B.  takes  K.  Kt  P. 

19. 

K.  tt  U  his  4th. 

5W    P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 

20. 

K.  'i\.  tJifees  K.  B.  P, 

21    B.  takes  Kt 

21. 

Q.  takes  B. 

22   Q.  to  her  Kt's  2nd. 

22. 

B.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

23.  B.  takes  B. 

23. 

R.  takes  B. 

H<  P.  to  Q.  R.'8  5th. 

24. 

R.  takes  K.  E.  P. 

tb.  K.  takes  K. 

Black  mates  in  thiee  moves. 
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KING  S    GAMBIT    DECLINED. 


BiAOK.    M.  Journoad. 


1. 

2. 
8 

4. 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
9 

10. 

U. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

2.=>. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 

87. 

88 

89. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

48. 

41. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


K.  P.  2 

K   B.  P.  2. 

P.  takes  P. 

K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  8rd. 

Q.  I*.  2. 

K.  B  to  Q  '8  8rd. 

Castles. 

Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

l\  takes  Kt. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

P.  takes  P. 

Q.  B.  P.  1.  (a) 

Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

Kt.  to  K.'s  5th. 

K.  B.  P.  1.  (b) 

P.  takes  Kt. 

K.  to  IVs  sq. 

B.  takes  P. 

Q.  B.  to  0.^8  'ind. 

Q.  takes  B. 

Q.  takes  Q. 

Q.  K.  to  K.'s  sq. 

B.  10  K.'s  6tli. 

K   R.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

R.  to  Kt's  3nl  (ch.) 

B.  to  Kt.'s  7th  (ch.) 

B.  to  K.  B.'s  6ih  (ch) 

R.  to  Kt.^s  7th. 

K.  R.  takes  P. 

P.  takes  B. 

R.  to  Kt.'s  7th  (ch.) 

K.  R.  P.  2. 

K.  to  Kt."s  sq. 

K.  Kt.  P.  2. 

K.  Kt.  P.  1. 

K   R.  P.  1. 

K.  Kt.  P.  1. 

P.  takes  P. 

R.  to  K.  B."s7th  (^.h.) 

K.  t<.  B.'s2n(l. 

K.  to  Kt's  3rd. 

R.  takrs  P. 

K. lakes  R. 

K   to  B/s  8rd. 

K   takes  P. 

K   to  Q.'s  3rd. 

K   to  Q.'s  4th. 

Q.  B.  P.  1. 

R.  takes  P.     And  wins. 


WHITE.    Capt.  Kennedy 

1.  K.  P.  I. 

2.  Q.  P.  2. 

8.  P.  takes  P. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.'8  8rd. 

5.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'sSrd. 

6.  Castles. 

7.  Kt.  to  K.'s5th. 

8.  Kt.  takes  Kt 

9.  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt.'8  5tli. 
10    Q.  B.  P.  1. 

11.  P.  takes  P. 

12.  Kt.  to  Q.'s2nd. 
18.  K.  Kt  P.  1. 

14.  Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd 

15.  Kt.  takes  Kt 

16.  K.  B.  toQ.  B.'s4th(ch.> 

17.  P.  takes  P. 

18.  Q.  to  K.  R.'8  5th, 

19.  B.  takes  B. 

20.  Q.  to  K.*s  .'ith.  (c) 

21.  P.  takes  Q. 

22.  K.  R.  to  0.8  sq. 
28.  K.  P.  1. 

24.  R.  to  Q.^s  7th. 

25.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

26.  K.  to  Kt."s  sq. 

27.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

28.  B.  to  K.Vs  2nd.  {d) 

29.  B.  takes  B. 

80.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

81.  K.  to  B.'ssq. 

82.  K.  P.  1. 

83.  Q.  R.  to  K.-s  8q. 

84.  Q.  R.  to  K.'s  8rd. 

85.  R.  to  K  's  5th. 

86.  R.  toK.  R.'s5th. 

87.  P.  takes  P. 

88.  R.  to  Q.'s  8th. 

39.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

40.  R.  to  K.  R.'s  7th  (oh.) 

41.  R.  takes  R. 

42.  R.  to  Kt.'s  7th  (ch.) 

43.  R.  to  Kt's  Sth  (ch.) 

44.  R.  takes  P 

45.  R.  to  K.  Kt.'8  7th  (ch.) 

46.  R.  takes  P. 

47.  R.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

48.  R.  takes  P. 


{a)  Q  B.  P.  2  would  h^re  have  been  stronger;  it  would  ha\e  given  blMfe 
tk  pa8se<l  pawn. 

{h)  Well  played  ;  this  puts  white  still  more  on  the  defensive. 

(f)  While  judiciously  seeks  an  ex<-hana:e  of  queens,  even  though  it  cost 
oliii  a  pawn,  because  he  fears  the  joint  attack  from  black's  rook  and  biahop 
npon  his  king. 

id)  Wis  i>Dly  move  t'  prevent  fatal  loss. 


GAMES. 
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IRREGULAR    OPENING, 


In  a  match  between  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Marache^ 
both  of  the  N.  Y.  Ohess-club. 


WHITE.      Mr.  i. 

BLACK.      Mr.  M 

L  p.  to  Q/s  4th. 

1. 

P.  to  K.'8  8rd. 

2.  Kt  to  K.  B/s  3rd. 

2.  P.  to  Q.^8  4th. 

8.  P.  to  Q.  B/s  4th. 

8. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th.  (a) 

4.  P.  to  K/s  3rd. 

4. 

K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

5.  Kt.  to  Q.  B/s  3rd. 

5. 

P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd- 

6.  K.  B.  to  Q/s  3rd. 

6. 

Q.  P.  takes  P. 

7.  B.  takes  P. 

7. 

P.  to  Q.  Kt.^8  4th. 

8.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8. 

Q.  B.  to  Kt/s  2ad. 

9.  P.  takes  P. 

9. 

K.  B  takes  P. 

10.  Castles. 

10. 

Q.  Kt.  to  Q  '8  2nd. 

11.  P.  toQ.  R.'8  8rd. 

11. 

Q.  Kt.  to  Kt.'8  3rd.  (p) 

12.  Q.  to  K.'8  2nd.  (o) 

12. 

Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

13.  P.  to  K  R.'s  3rd. 

13. 

Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

14.  P.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  4th. 

14. 

B.  to  Q.'8  3rd. 

15.  Q.  B  to  Kt's  2nd. 

15. 

Castles. 

16.  Q.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

16. 

Q.  to  K  's  2nd. 

17.  K  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  sq. 

17. 

P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

18    P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

18. 

Q.  Kt.  to  B.'a  5th. 

19.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

19. 

Kt  takes  Kt 

20.  P  takes  Kt. 

20. 

B.  takes  P. 

21.  Q.  to  Q.^8  3rd.  (d) 

21. 

P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

22.  Q.  to  Q's  4th. 

22. 

Kt.  takes  Q.  B. 

23.  Q.  takes  Kt. 

23. 

P.  takes  Kt 

24.  K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

24. 

Q.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

25    P  to  K.  KL's  4th. 

25. 

Q.  to  K.  B.*8  5th. 

And  white  resigned. 

(a)  The  acknowledged  best  move. 

(b)  With  the  intention  of  capturing  the  Kt  and  doubling  his  pawns. 

(c)  Having  in  view  the  capture  of  Kt's  P. 

(d)  Miscalculation ;  white  overlooked,  by  playing  Q.  to  Q.'8  3rd  and  threat" 
ening  mate,  that  black  could  readily  interpose  his  K.'8  P.,  winning  a  clear 
piece ;  for  should  white  venture  to  capture  the  B.  he  would  lose  his  Q.  o« 
the  next  move. 


ALLGAIER    GAMBIT. 


Played  at  the  Brooklyn  Ohess-club,  between  Mi 
Philip  and  Mr.  W.  Horner. 

WHITE.    Mr.  Phil* p.  BLACK.    Mr.  Hornei. 


1.  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  B.  P. 

8.  K.Kt  toB.'sSrd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt'8  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  R's  ith. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt^s  Sth. 

5.  K.  Kt  to  K.'s  5th. 

5.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

6.  K  B.  to  Q.  B.^8  4th. 

6.  K.  R.  to  his  2nd. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8.  K.  Kt  to  0.^8  3rd 

8.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  6t!i. 

9    P.  toK  Kt.'8  3rd. 

9.  K.  B.  to  K.  R.'8  8rd 

10    K.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

10.  B.  takes  K.  Kt 

11.  Q.  B.  take*  B 

11.  Q.  to  K.'8  2nd. 

12.  Q.  to  her  3rd. 

12.  K.  R.  to  his  sq.  (a. 

23 
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13.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  8rd. 

18. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rG. 

14.  K.  to  his  B.'s  2nd. 

14. 

P.  to  Q.  R.'s  4th.  (») 

15    P.  to  Q.  R.'s  4tli. 

15. 

Q.  Kt.  U)  Q.'s  2nd. 

16.  K.  R.  to  K.'s  80. 

16. 

Q.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 

17.  Q.  B.  to  K.  KL's  5th. 

17. 

Q.  to  her  B.'s  2nd.  (d) 

18   Kt.  to  Q.-S  5th.  {d) 

IS. 

B.  P.  takes  Kt. 

19.  K.  P.  takes  P.  (dls.  ch.) 

19. 

K.  Kt.  to  K.'s  2Dd. 

20.  K.  R.  takes  Kt  (ch.) 

20. 

Q.  tMkes  K.  R. 

21.  B.  takes  Q. 

21. 

K.  takes  B. 

22.  R.  to  K.'s  sq.  (ch.) 

22. 

K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

23   Q.  to  K '8  3rd. 

23 

Kt.  to  K.  Kt.'8  3rd 

24.  B  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

24. 

B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

25.  P.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  3rd. 

25. 

K.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

26.  P.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  4th. 

26. 

Q.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

27.  B.  to  K.'s  4th. 

27. 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

28.  Q.  to  her  B.'s  3rd  (ch.) 

28. 

K.  to  Q.  Kt's  sq. 

29.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

29. 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

80.  R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

80. 

R.  takes  R 

81.  B.  takes  Kt. 

81. 

R.  to  K.'s  7th  (ch.) 

82.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

82. 

P.  takes  K.  Kt  P. 

83.  B.  to  Q.'8  3rd- 

83. 

R.  to  K.  R.'s  7th. 

84.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

84. 

P.  to  B.'8  7th  (ch.) 

85.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

Aud  white 

resigns. 

(a)  Fearing  the  advance  of  white's  K.'s  P. 
(5)  Threatening  to  win  B. 

(c)  Had  he  played  P.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd,  white  would  have  replied 
K.'s  5th,  winning  the  queen. 

(d)  This  sacrifice  gives  white  a  strong  attack. 


Ith  P. 


EVANS'    GAMBIT. 


Game  between  Messrs.  N.  Maraclie  and  W.  D.,  both  oi 
New  York. 


WHITE.     Mr.  N.  M. 

1  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

Kt  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 
o.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 
4.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 
6.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 
6.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 
7    Castles. 

8.  Q.  to  Kt's  3rd. 

9.  B  takes  P.  (ch.) 
.0.   B.  takes  Kt 

11.  Kt  to  Kt 's  5th. 

12.  P.  takss  P. 

13.  P.  to  Q  's  6  th. 

14  Q  to  B.'s  7  th  (ch.) 

16.  P.  takes  Kt 

16.  Q.  takes  R. 

17.  B.  to  Q.  R.'8  3rd. 

18.  Q.  to  B.'s  7th  (ch.) 

19.  B.  to  Q.'s  6th. 

10.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'a  7th  (ch.; 

And 


BLACK.      Mr.  W.  D, 


P.  to  K.'s  4th. 
Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd. 
B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 
B.  takes  P. 
B.  to  R.'s  4th. 
P.  takes  P. 
B.  takes  P. 

8.  B.  takes  R. 

9.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 
R.  takes  B. 
P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 
Kt  to  K.'s2n(L 
K.  to  K  's  sq. 
K.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 
Q  takes  P. 
P.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rdi 
Q.  takes  Kt 
K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 
B.  to  R.'s  6tli. 


1 


mates  in  three  moveSk 


GAMES.                                                   5 

CUNNINGHAM    GAMBIT. 

Between  V. 

Bilguer  and  Mr.  M ^t. 

'WHITE.      Y.  B. 

BLACK.     Mr.  AL 

1.  P.  to  K;s  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

t.  p.  to  K.  B  's  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

3.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  K.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  B.  checks. 

5   P.  toK.  Kt'sSrd. 

5.  P.  takes  P. 

6    Castles. 

6.  P.  takes  P.  (ch.) 

r.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8    B.  takes  K.  B.  P.  (ch.) 

8.  K.  takes  B. 

9.  Kt.  takes  B.  (dis.  ch.) 

9.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

lO.  P.  to  Q/s  4th. 

10.  Q.  B.  to  K.  R.'s  6tlL 

11.  K.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

Tl.  B.  to  K.  Kt.'s5th. 

12.  R.  takes  Kt.  (ch.) 

12.  Q.  takes  R. 

13.  Q.  takes  B. 

13.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  Sth  (ch.) 

14.  K.  takes  P. 

14.  Q.  takes  Q  B. 

15.  Q  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

15.  Q.  takes  R. 

16.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s5th  (ch.) 

16.  K.  to  his  sq. 

17.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  8th  (ch.) 

17.  K.  to  his  2nd. 

18.  Q  takes  P.  (ch.) 

IS.  K.  to  his  sq. 

19.  Q  to  B.'s  8th  (ch.) 

19.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

20.  Q.  takes  P.  (ch.) 

20.  K.  to  his  sq. 

21.  Kt  to  K.  B.'8  5th. 

And  must  win. 

EVANs' 

GAMBIT. 

WRITE.    Herr  Anderssen. 

BLACK.    Mr.  PerigaL 

I.  K.  P.  2. 

1.  K.  p.  2. 

2.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

2.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  KB.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

3.  K.  B  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  Q.  Kt  P.  2. 

4.  B.  takes  P. 

5.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

5.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

6.  Castles. 

6.  Q.  P.  1. 

7.  Q.  P.  2. 

7.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

9.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

9.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

10.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  8rd.      * 

10.  K.  Kt  to  K.'8  2nd. 

n.  Q.  P.  1. 

n.  Q.  Ktto  K.'s  4th. 

12.  Kt  takes  Kt 

12.  P.  takes  Kt 

13   Q.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

13    K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

14.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

14.  K.  Kt  P.  2. 

15.  Q.  B.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

15.  Kt  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

16    Q  to  R.^s  4th  (ch.) 

16.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

17    Q.  to  Q  Kt.'s  3rd. 

17.  K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

18.  Q,  R.  to  K.'s  sq.  (a) 

1».  v^aslles. 

19.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

19    K.  to  R.'s  2nd. 

20.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

20.  K.  B   P.  2. 

21.  Kt  to  K.  Kt.'8  Srd. 

21.  Kt  to  B.s  5th. 

22.  Q.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

22.  K.  Kt  P.  1.  (h) 

23.  Kt  takes  Kt.'s  P.  (o) 

23.  Kt.  takes  P 

24.  K.  takes  Kt 

24.  B.  takes  Kt 

25.  P.  takes  B. 

25.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

26.  P.  takes  P. 

26.  R.  takes  P.  (d) 

27.  R.  to  K.'s  4th.  (e) 

27.  Q.  R.  toK.  Kt'8»q. 

28    K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

28.  K.  to  R.'8  sq. 

89.  K  B.  P  1.    And  wina. 

281 
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frere's  chess  hand-book. 


(a)  Intending:  to  play  K.  B.  P.  2. 

{b)  Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Periijal  plays  this  game  with  his  icctistomed 
•kill,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his  game  superior  tc  that  of  hii 
formidable  opponent. 

(c)  An  unsound  sacrifice ;  he  should  rather  take  P.  with  P.,  then  Kt  with 
B.,  followed  by  Q.  to  K.  K/s  5th. 

{d)  Very  well  played;  if  white  takes  R.  with  P.,  he  checks  with  R.  at  K. 
Kt/s  square,  then  with  Q.  at  Kfs  5th,  and  then  takes  B. ;  and  if  whte  fl»yf 
17.  B.  to  Q.'8  8rd,  ti»e  reply  would  be  K.  P.  1,  and  wins. 

{e)  The  only  move,  it  appears. 

queen's  gambit. 


BLACK.    Mr.  rerigal. 

WHITE.    Herr  Aud( 

1.  Q.  P.  2. 

1. 

Q.  P.  2. 

2.  Q.  B.  P.  2. 

2. 

P.  takes  P. 

3.  Q  Kt  to  B.'8  8rd. 

3. 

K.  P.  2. 

4.  Q,  P.  1. 

4. 

K.  B.  toQ.  B.8  4th. 

6.  K.  P.  1. 

5. 

K.  Kt.  to  B.'8  8rd. 

6.  B.  takes  P. 

6. 

Castles. 

7.  K.  Kt  to  K/s  2nd. 

7. 

Q.  R.  P.  1. 

a  Q.  R.  P.  1. 

8.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'8  2nd. 

9.  Q.  Kt  P.  2. 

9. 

K.  B.  to  R.^s  2nd. 

10.  Q.  B.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

10. 

K.  Kt  to  Kt's  5th. 

11.  K.  Kt  to  Kfs  3rcL 

11. 

K.  B.  P.  2. 

12.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

12. 

Kt  takes  B.  P. 

13.  Q.  P.  1  (ch.) 

13. 

K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

14.  K.  takes  Kt 

14. 

Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

15.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

If). 

Q.  takes  B. 

16.  K.  to  K.'s  sq. 

16. 

K.  B.  P.  1. 

17.  K.  Kt  to  K.'s  4th. 

17. 

B  takes  P. 

18.  Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  80. 

IS. 

P.  takes  P. 

19.  Kt.  takes  P. 

19. 

Q.  to  Q.  Kfs  6th. 

20   B.  to  Q  R.'s  sq. 

20. 

B.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

21.  R.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

21. 

Kt.  U)  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

22.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

22. 

Q.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

23.  Kt  takes  B. 

23. 

Q.  takes  Kt 

24.  I^  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

24. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

25.  K.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

25. 

B.  takes  Kt  (ch.) 

26.  B.  takes  B. 

26. 

K.  P.  1. 

27.  R.  to  Q;s  4th. 

27. 

Q.  R  to  B.'s  sq. 

2S    B.  to  Q.  R.'s  sq. 

28. 

K.  B.  P.  1. 

29.  Q.  to  K.  s  3rd. 

29. 

P.  takes  P. 

80.  K.  to  K.'8  sq. 

81.  Q.  to  K.  Kfs  sq.    Kesigns. 

80. 

Q.  R.  to  B.'s  7th. 

81. 

Kt  to  K.  Kfs  5th. 

petkoff's  defence. 
BLACK.    Mr.  Harrwitz.  white.    Mr.  LoweiiUiAL 


1.  K.  P.  2. 

1.  K.  P.  2. 

S.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

2.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  8rd. 

8  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  K.  B.  to  Q.  Kf  8  5UI. 

4   K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'8  4th. 

4.  Q.  P.  1. 

&  Castles. 

5.  Castles. 

6l  Q.  p.  1.  (a) 

6.  B.  takes  Kt 

T.  P.  takes  B. 

7.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

8.  K.  K.  P.  1. 

8.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'8  8rd. 

9.  Kt  to  R.'s  2h<L 

9.  Q.  P  1. 

10.  P.  takes  P. 

10.  Kt  takes  P. 

GAMES. 
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11.  Q.  to  K/s  s(i  (hf 

11. 

R  to  K.'8  80. 
B.  to  B.'s  4tlL 

12.  Q  B.  to  Q/s  2nd. 

12. 

18.  K.  B.  P.  1. 

13. 

Q.  to  Q.'s  3rd 

14.  K.  Kt.  P.  2. 

14. 

B.  to  K.'s  8rd. 

15.  Q.  to  K.  B.^s  2nvi 

15. 

Kt.  to  B.'s  5th. 

16.  11  takes  Kt. 

16. 

P.  take;  B. 

IT.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

17. 

Q.  R.  P.  2. 

18.  K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq.  (c) 

18. 

Q.  R.  P.  1. 

19.  B.  takes  B 

19. 

R.  takes  B. 

20.  Q  R.  P.  1. 

20. 

R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

21.  Q.  takes  R 

21. 

K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

22    Kt.  to  B.'s  sq. 

22. 

R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

28.  Q  to  B.'s  2nd. 

28. 

Q.  to  K.'s  4th. 

24.  Q.  P.  1. 

24. 

Q.  to  K.'s  7th. 

25    R.  to  Kt.'s  sq. 

25. 

Q.  to  B  's  5th. 

26.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

2  5. 

R  to  K.'s  7th. 

27.  Q.  to  Q.'s  sq.  {d) 

28.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

27. 

Q.  Kt.  P.  1. 

28. 

Q.  to  R.'s  3rd. 

29.  Kt.  to  K.'s  4th. 

29. 

R.  to  K.'s  6th. 

80.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

80. 

Q.  to  B.'s  5th. 

81.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

81. 

Q.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

32.  R.  to  K.'s  sq.  (e) 

32. 

Kt.  to  R  's  4th.  (f) 

38.  Q.  to  B.'s  sq. 

88 

Kt.  to  B.'s  5th. 

84.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  sq.  {g) 

84. 

R.  takes  K.  B.  P.  («*.) 

85.  K.  to  Kt.'s  2nd. 

35. 

R.  to  K.'s  6th.    And  win*. 

Duration,  seven  hours  and  a  halt 

{a)  Kt.  to  Q.'s  5th  would  have  been  far  better. 

(6)  Better  at  once  to  have  played  Q.  B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

(o)  Q.  R.  to  Kt.'s  sq.  would  have  been  the  proper  move;  if,  then,  wbitt 
defends  his  Q.  Kt.  P.,  black  might  play  Q.  R.  P.  2. 

{d)  Better  than  to  Q  's  3rd.  or  taking  P. 

(e)  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq  and  then  Q.  to  Kt.'s  2nd  looks  more  promising,  sinot^ 
\f  the  Kt.  moved,  white  would  lose  his  Q.  R.  P. 

(/)  Well  played  ;  this  brings  his  Kt.  into  a  very  commanding  pes  tioiL 

Ig)  An  unaccountable  oversight 


SICILIAN    OPENING. 

Between  Messrs.  Anderssen  and  Staunton. 


WHITE.     Mr.  A. 


1. 

P. 

toK.' 

s4th. 

2. 

P. 

to  Q.' 

s4th. 

8. 

Kt 

;.  to  K 

.  B.'s  3rd. 

4 

Kt.  take! 

bP. 

f 

Kt 

:.  to  Q, 

,  B.'s  3rd 

i 

B. 

to  K.' 

s3rd. 

7. 

B. 

to  Q.'i 

s3rd. 

8 

Castles. 

» 

Q. 

toK. 

R  '8  5th. 

0. 

P. 

to  K.* 

s5th. 

.1. 

Q 

R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

(2. 

P. 

toK. 

B  's  4th. 

13. 

Kt 

;.  toK 

.'s  4th. 

14 

B. 

takes 

B. 

15. 

Kt 

:.  takes  Kt. 

16. 

P. 

to  K. 

Kt.'s  4th. 

.7. 

K. 

to  R." 

's  sq. 

.8. 

R 

UK. 

B.'s  3rd. 

BLACK.      Mr.  S. 

1.  p.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  P.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

4.  E.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

5.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

6.  B.  to  Q.  R.'s  2nd. 

7.  Kt.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

8.  Castles. 

9.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt.'s  3rd 

10.  Q.  to  her  B.'s  2nd. 

11.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 

12.  B.  1^  Q.  Kt's  2nd. 
18.  Q.  B  takes  Kt. 
14   Kt.  to  Q  B.'s  3rd. 

15.  P.  takes  Kt. 

16.  Q.  R  to  Q.'s  sq. 

17.  P  toQ   B.'s  4th. 
"  Q.  to  Q.  R.s  4th. 
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19.  Q. 

20.  B. 

21.  R. 

22.  P. 

23  P. 

24  Q. 

25.  P. 

26.  P. 

27.  Q. 

28.  Q 

29.  P 

80.  B. 

81.  K 

82.  E. 


R  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 

to  Q.'s  3rd. 

to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

takes  R. 

R.  to  K.  B.'s  8rd. 

takes  P. 

f'hecks. 

to  Kt  '8  5th. 

checks. 

to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

to  K.  R.'s  &th. 

moves. 

to  K.  B.'8  2nd. 


19.  Q.  to  R.'8  rth. 

20.  Q.  takes  Q.  R.  P. 

21.  P.  to  K.  R.'8  8ru. 

22.  R.  takes  B. 
2.{.  Q.  checks. 

24.  Kt.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

25.  P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  8rd. 

26.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

27.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

28.  Kt  to  Kt.'8  2na. 

29.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  0th. 

80.  Q.  to  Q  's  8tb  (ch.) 

81.  Q.  to  k;s  7th  (ch.) 
And  black  resigoB^ 


PHILIDOR'8   DEFENCE. 

By  Philidor. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
.5. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
2.j. 
26, 
27. 


wniTK. 


P.  to  K  's  4th. 
K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 
P.  to  Q.S  4th. 
P.  takes  K.'8  P. 
Kt  to  Kt.'s  5th. 
P.  to  K.  B.'s  4tb. 
P  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 
Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 
P.  to  K.  R  s  4th. 
K.  Kt  to  R.'s  3rd. 
Q.  Kt.  to  Q.  R.'s  4th. 
B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 
Q.  takes  B. 


P.  toQ.  B.'s  5th. 

P.  takes  P.  (in  passing). 

P.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  3rd. 

B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

K.  Kt.  to  his  sq. 

K.  R.  to  his  2nd. 

Q.  to  her  Kt.'s  2nd. 

B.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

Castles  on  Q.'8  side. 

P.  takes  K.  R. 

P.  to  Q  R.'s  3rd. 

K.  :o  Q.  Kt 's  sq. 

Q.  to  Kt.'s  4th. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

Q.  takes  K.  Kt. 

And  black 


BLACK 


1.  P.  to  K. '8  4th. 

2.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K  B.'s  4th 

4  K.  B.  P.  takes  K.  P 

5.  P.  to  Q  's  4th. 

6.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'8  4th. 

7.  P.  to  Q.  B  's  8rd. 
S.  K.  Kt.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

9.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

10.  Castles. 

11.  B.  toQ.  Kt.'s5th(dl. 

12.  B.  takes  B.  (eh.) 

13.  P.  to  Q.S  5th. 

14.  P.  t(.  Q.  Kt.'s  4th. 
16.  Q.  R.'s  P.  takes  P. 

16.  Q  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

17.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s4th. 

18.  K.  Kt.  to  Kt.'s  6th. 

19.  P.  to  K.'s  6th. 

20.  P.  to  Q.'s  6th. 

21.  K.'s  R.  takes  P. 

22.  K.'s  R.  takes  Kt 
28.  Q.'s  R.  takes  P. 

24.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th  (ch.) 

25.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  7th. 

26.  Q.  Kt  to  R.'s  3rd. 

27.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  4th. 


mates  in  two  mc  ves. 


SALVIO    GAMBIT. 

Between  Messrs.  V.  H.  cler  Laza  and  H.,  of  Berlld. 
-WHITE.     Mr.  H.  BLACK.    V.  II.  der  L. 


1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

8.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

3.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

i.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th, 


1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 

i.  P.  to  K.  Kt'8  5th. 
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5.  Kt.  to  K.'8  5th 

6.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt/8  Srd 

9.  K  to  B;8  2nd. 

10.  K.  to  his  3rd. 

1 1.  Kt.  to  Q.'8  3rd. 

12.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'8  4th. 

13.  K.  to  Q.^8  3rd. 
14  Q.  B.  takes  B. 

15.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

16.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'8  6th. 

17.  B.  takes  Kt.  (ch.) 

18.  P.  to  K.  R.'8  3rd. 

19.  B.  takes  Q.  Kt  P. 

20.  K.  to  his  3rd. 

21.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 

22.  Q.  takes  P.  (ch.) 

23.  Q.  takes  doubled  P. 


6.  Q.  to  B.  6  5th  (ch.) 

6.  K.  Kt.  to  R.'s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  K.  B.^8  6th. 

8.  Q.  to  R:&  6th  (ch  ) 

9.  Q.  to  K.  Kt  '8  7th  'ch.) 

10.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

11.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

12.  K.  B.  to  K.  R.'8  3rd. 

13.  B.  takes  Kt. 

14.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

15.  Castles. 

16.  P.  toQ.  KL'8  4th. 

17.  K.  takes  B. 

18.  P.  to  Q  Kt's  5th. 

19.  Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd  (ch.) 

20.  Q.  takes  K.  Kt.'«  P. 

21.  Q.  to  her  B.'s  2nd. 

22.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  2nd. 


And  wina. 


OOOJIRANE   GAMBIT. 

Between  Messrs.  La  Bourdonnais  and  Oochran*. 


WHITE.    M.  La  B. 


1.  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

1. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2. 

8.  K.  Kt.  to  B.-8  3rd. 

8. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4. 

5.  Kt.  to  K.'s  5th. 

5. 

6.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

6. 

7.  P.  to  K,  Kt.'8  8rd. 

7. 

8.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

8. 

9.  K.  to  his  3rd. 

9. 

10.  K.  to  Q.'8  3rd. 

10. 

11.  B.  takes  P. 

11. 

12.  P.  to  (i.  B.'8  8rd. 

12. 

13.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P.  (ch.) 

13. 

14  K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

14. 

15,  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

15. 

16.  Q  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 

16. 

17   Q  takes  Q. 

17. 

18    P  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

18. 

19   R.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 

19. 

20.  Q.  B.  takes  B. 

20. 

21    R.  takes  P. 

21. 

22    Kt.  takes  Kt 

22. 

23.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

23. 

24.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'8  2nd. 

24. 

25   K.  B.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

25. 

26   K  R.  to  Kt's  sq. 

26. 

27    P.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

27. 

28.  R.  takes  B. 

28. 

29.  Kt  takes  Kt 

29. 

80.  K.  takes  E. 

80. 

And  wins. 

BLACK.     Mr.  0. 

p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

P.  takes  P. 

P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

P.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th  (ch.) 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  6th. 

Q.  to  K.  R.'s  6th  (ch.) 

Q.  to  Kt's  7th  (ch.) 

B.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd  (ch.) 

P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

Q.  Kt  to  R.'s  3rd. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

K.  to  his  2nd. 

Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  4th  (ch.) 

Q.  Kt  takes  K.  P. 

Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

Kt  to  B.'s  7th  (dis.  eh.) 

P.  takes  Q. 

Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

K.  Kt  takes  B. 

Kt  takes  Q.'s  P. 

B.  takes  Kt  (ch.) 

K.  R.  to  B.'s  sq. 

K.  Kt  to  B.'s  4th. 

Kt  to  K.'8  6  th. 

B.  to  K.  B.'s  8th. 

K.  R.  to  B.'s  7th. 

Kt  takes  R. 

Q.  R.  takes  B.  (ch.) 

E.  takes  Kt  (ch.) 
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CENTRE   COUNTER-GAMBIT. 

Between  Mr.  H.  of  Berlin  and  Y.  H.  der  Laza. 


WHITE.     Mr.  H. 

BLACK.    V.  H.  der  Lb 

1.  p.  to  K.'8  4th. 

1.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

2.  K  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  B.  checks. 

8.  B.  to  Q.'8  2nd. 

4.  B  to  Q.  B/s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 

&.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

5.  B.  to  K  Kt's  5th. 

6.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

6.  B.  to  his  own  sq. 

7.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

7.  Q.  to  K's  2nd. 

8.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

8.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

9.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

9.  P.  takes  Q.'s  P. 

10.  P.  takes  Q.'8  P. 

10.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  2nd. 

11.  Q.  to  K.'8  5th. 

11.  Q,  Kt  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

12.  Q.  to  her  4th. 

12.  Q.  to  her  Kt's  3rd. 

13.  Q.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

13.  P.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  5th. 

14.  Kt  to  Q.  E.'s  4th. 

14.  Q.  to  her  R.'s  4th. 

15.  P.  to  Q.'8  6th. 

15.  Q.  B.  to  his  3rd. 

16.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

16.  P.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

17.  Q.  R.  P.  takes  P. 

17.  Q.  takes  P. 

18.  Q.  to  her  B.'s  3rd. 

18.  Q.  takes  P. 

19.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

19.  K.  Kt  to  Q.'8  4th. 

20.  B.  takes  Kt 

20.  Q.  takes  B. 

21.  K.  Kt  to  K.'8  2nd. 

21.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 

22.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'8  4th. 

22.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

23.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

23.  K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

24.  P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 

24.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

25.  Q.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

25.  Castles  on  K.'8  sida 

26.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

26.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

27.  K.  Kt  to  R.'8  5th. 

27.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

28   Q.  toK.'8  4th. 

28.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

29.  Q.  to  her  5th  (ch.) 

29.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

30.  P.  to  K.  Kt'8  5th. 

80.  P.  to  K.  B.'8  5th. 

81.  K  R.  to  Q.'8  sq. 

81.  Q.  takes  Kt 

82.  Q.  takes  K.  B. 

82.  Q.  takes  K.  R.  P.  (ch.) 

88.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

83.  Q.  takes  P.  (ch.) 

84.  K.  to  R.'8  sq. 

84.  Q.  to  R.'s  5th  (ch.) 

85.  K  to  Kt's  2nd. 

35.  Q.  to  Kt.'s  6th  (chj 

86.  K  to  R.'8  sq. 

86.  K.  R.  to  B.'s  4th. 

And  white  loses  the  game. 

IRREGULAR   OPENING. 

!^ptween  Mr.  Horwitz  and  Mr.  Staunton. 

WHITE       Mr.  H.  BLACK.      Mr.  & 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4til. 

9.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

a  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  8rd. 

4.  P.  takes  P. 

6.  K.  B.  to  K.'8  2nd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  4 '8  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K  Kt's  3rd. 

9.  Q.  Kt  to  R.'s  3rd. 

10.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  2Dd. 

11.  P.  to  Q.'8  4th 

12.  Castles. 


1. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'8  4th. 

2. 

P.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

8. 

P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  takes  P. 

6. 

K  B.  toQ.'s8rd. 

6. 

Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

7. 

Q.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

8. 

K  Kt  to  B.'s  Srdi 

9. 

P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

10. 

Catitles. 

11. 

K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

12.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'8  2nd. 

i8. 

14 
15 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


GAMES. 

i 

K.  to  Kfs  2nd. 

18. 

K.  R.  to  K\  2nd. 

K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

14 

Q.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

K.  B.  to  his  sq. 

15. 

Q.  to  her  Kt's  3rd. 

E.  takes  R. 

16. 

R.  takes  R. 

P.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

17. 

P.  takes  Q.  P. 

Q.  Kt.  takes  P. 

18. 

Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5ih. 

K.  B.  to  Q's  3rd. 

19. 

K.  Kt  to  K.'s  5th. 

Q.  B.  to  Kt.'8  2nd 

20. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

Q  to  B.'s  2nd. 

21. 

K.  B.  takes  Q.  Kt 

Kt.  takes  B. 

22. 

Kt  takes  Kt 

P.  takes  Kt 

23. 

R.  to  Q  B  's  2nd. 

Q.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  sq. 

24 

Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  6th  (ch.) 

K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

25. 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

Q.  to  K.'s  sq. 

26. 

R.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

R.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

27. 

K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

K.  B.  to  B.'s  sq. 

28. 

P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

P.  takes  P. 

29. 

K.  Kt  takes  P.  at  his  iik 

Q.  to  her  2nd. 

80. 

K.  to  Kt's  3rd. 

R.  to  B.'s  8th. 

81. 

Q.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

R.  to  Q.'s  8th. 

32. 

B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

83. 

Kt  to  K.  B.'s  6th  (cb.) 

K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

34 

Q.  to  K.'8  8th. 

R.  to  K.  Kt's  8th  (ch.) 

86. 

K.  to  R.'8  4th. 

White  surrenders. 
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IRREGULAR   OPENING. 

Between  Mr.  Staunton  and  M.  St.  Amant. 


WHfrE.     Mr.  S. 


BLACK.     M.  St,   \. 


1.  p.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

1. 

P.  to  K.'s  8rd. 

2.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2. 

P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

8. 

P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

4  K.  P.  takes  P. 

4. 

K.  P.  takes  P. 

5.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

5. 

K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

6.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

6. 

K.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

7.  K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

7. 

Castles. 

8.  Castles. 

8. 

Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5thr 

9.  Q.  B.  to  K.'8  8rd. 

9. 

Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

10.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

10. 

P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

11.  K.  toR.'ssq. 

12.  Q.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

11. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 

12. 

K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

18.  Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'8  4thi 

13. 

B.  takes  B. 

14  Kt.  takes  B. 

14 

K.  Kt  to  K.  R.'8  4t^ 

15.  Q.  Kt  takes  Kt 

15. 

B.  takes  Q.  Kt 

16.  K.  B.  to  K.'8  2nd. 

16. 

K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

17   K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

17. 

Q.  to  her  B.'s  2nd. 

18.  Kt  to  his  sq. 

18. 

B  takes  B. 

19.  R.  takes  B. 

19. 

Kt  to  K.  B.'s  Srd. 

20.  Q.  to  her  3rd. 

20. 

Kt  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

21.  Kt  to  B.'s  8rd. 

21. 

K.  R.  to  K.'s  5th. 

22.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

22. 

Q.  R  to  K.  R.'8  s<l. 

23.  Kt  to  K.'8  5th. 

23. 

Kt  takes  Kt. 

24.  R.  takes  R. 

24. 

Kt  takes  Q. 

25.  R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

25. 

K.  to  R.'s  2nd. 

26   K  to  Kt's  sq. 

26. 

Q.  to  K.  B.'s  5tlL 

27    R.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

27. 

Q.  takes  Q.  P. 

28   Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

28. 

P.  takes  P. 

29.  K.  R.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

29. 

P.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th, 

»0   P.  to  Q.  R 's  4th.     Resigned. 

30. 

P.  to  Q.  R.'8  Srd 
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GAMES  AT  ODDS, 


SICILIAN   GAME. 


Mr  Staunton  gives  the  odds  of  the  pawn  and  move  tc 
Mr.  Buckle. 

[In  e&ch  of  these  two  games,  the  king's  bishop's  pawn  of  white  uvui  bt 
•moved.] 


BLACK.     Mr.  B. 


WHITE.     Mr.  8. 


1.  p.  to  K/s  4th. 

1. 

Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  8rd. 

2.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

2. 

P.  to  Q '8  4th. 

8.  P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

8. 

Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

4.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

4. 

Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt.*8  5tli. 

5.  Q.  B.  to  K/8  Srd. 

5. 

P.  to  K.'8  3rd. 

6.  K.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

6. 

Q  to  K.'s  '2nd. 

7.  Q.  Kt.  to  Q/s  2nd. 

7. 

P.  to  K.  Kt.'8  8rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  R/8  3rd. 

8. 

B.  takes  Kt 

9.  Kt.  takes  B. 

9. 

B.  to  R. '8  3rd. 

10.  Q.  to  lier  2nd. 

10. 

B.  takes  B. 

11.  Q.  takes  B. 

11. 

Q.  checks. 

12.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

12. 

Q.  takes  Kt  P. 

13.  Castles. 

13. 

Q.  to  her  R.'s  6th. 

14.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5tlL 

14. 

Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

15.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

15. 

K.  Kt  to  R.'s  8rd. 

16.  Q.  to  her  2nd. 

16. 

K.  Kt  to  B.'s  4th.* 

17.  Q.  R.  to  Kt.'8  sq. 

17. 

P.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

18.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 

18. 

Q.  to  her  2nd. 

19.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

19. 

P.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

20.  P.  takes  Q.  P. 

20. 

P.  takes  B. 

21.  P.  takes  Kt 

21. 

Q.  takes  Q  B.  P. 

22.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

22. 

Q.  R.  to  his  5th. 

23.  K.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

23. 

Castles. 

24.  Kt.  to  K.'s  4th. 

24. 

K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

25.  Kt.  to  B.'s  6th. 

25. 

Q.  R.  to  B.'s  5th. 

26.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

26. 

Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

27.  Q.  to  Kt.'s  5th. 

27. 

Kt.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

28.  Kt.  to  Kt's  4th. 

28. 

Kt  to  K.  B.'8  5th. 

29.  P.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

29. 

Kt  takes  P. 

80   Q.  to  R.'s  6th  (eh.) 

80. 

K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

81    Kt.  to  B.'s  6th  (ch.* 

81. 

R.  takes  Kt 

82    P.  takes  R. 

82. 

Kt  takes  P. 

8S    R.  checks. 

83. 

Kt  to  K.'s  sq. 

84   Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

84 

R.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

86   P.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

85. 

R.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th. 

•a  K  R.  to  Q.'8  7th.    And  wins. 

Between  th'o  same  players,  at  the  same  0(  ds, 

BLACK.      Mr.  B.  WHITE.      Mr.  Sl 


1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

2,  p.  to  Q's  4th. 
8.  P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 

B.  P.  to  K.  R/s  4th 


1.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  Srd. 

2.  P.  to  Q's 4th. 

8.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  Srd. 

6.  P.  to  K.'8  3rd. 


GAMES. 

9.  p.  to  K.  R;s  5th. 

6.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd. 

T.  P.  to  R.  B.'s  4th. 

7.  P.  to  K.  Kt'8  3rd. 

8.  R.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  B.  takes  P. 

9.  B.  to  Q/s  3rd. 

9.  B.  takes  B. 

10.  Q.  takes  B. 

10.  Kt  to  K.  R.'s  3rd, 

11.  P.  to  K.  B/s  5th. 

11.  Kt  takes  Kt  P. 

12.  Q.  to  K.  K.'s  3r(L 

12.  P.  toK.  K'8  4th. 

18.  P.  takes  K.  P. 

13.  Q.  to  K/s  2nd. 

14.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

14.  Q.  takes  P. 

15.  Kt  to  K.  B/s  4th. 

15.  Q.  to  B;s  4th. 

16.  Kt  takes  K.  R.  P. 

16.  Castles. 

IT.  P.  to  Q.  B's  3rd. 

17.  Q.  to  K.'s  5th  (ch.) 

18.  K.  to  Q.'8  sq. 

18.  Q.  takes  E.  (ch.) 

And  black  resigned. 
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Herr  Harrwitz  plays  two  games  simultaneously  with 
out  seeing  the  board  or  men  in  either  game — one  gam^ 
against  Messrs.  Henderson,  Mathews,  and  Westland,  and 
one  as  follows,  both  of  which  he  won,  giving  P.  and  two 
moves. 

Herr  Harrwitz  against  Messrs.  Baker,  Smith,  and  Dr* 
Geddes,  in  consultation. 

[Remove  blaek  king's  bishop's  pawn  from  the  board.] 


WHITE.    The  Allies, 


BLAOK.    Herr  Harrwitz. 


1.  K.  P.  2. 

1. 

2.  Q.  P  2. 

2.  K.  P.  1. 

8.  K.  B.  to  Q.'8  8rd. 

8.  Q.  B.  P.  2. 

4.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

4.  P.  takes  P. 

5.  Kt  takes  P. 

5.  Q.  to  Q.  R.'8  4th  (di.) 

6.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

6.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

7.  Castles. 

7.  Q.  R.  P.  1. 

8.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

8.  K.  Kt  P.  1.  (a) 

9.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

9.  B.  to  K.  Kt.'8  2nd. 

10.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

10.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

11    K.  B.  P.  2. 

11.  K.  Kt  to  K.'8  2nd. 

12    K.  P.  1. 

12.  Q.  P.  1. 

13.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

13.  Kt  takes  Kt 

14.  Kt.  takes  Kt 

14  P.  takes  P. 

15.  P.  takes  P. 

15.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'8  2nd. 

16.  Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

16.  Castles  on  K.'s  sid* 

17  Q.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

17.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd. 

18   Q.  Kt  P.  1. 

18.  Kt  to  Q  's  4th. 

19.  B  to  Q  's  2nd. 

19.  R.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

20.  R.  takes  R. 

20.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

21.  K  to  K.  8  sq 

21.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 

22.  Q.  to  K.  Kt^s  3rd. 

22.  Q.  to  Q  B.'s  2nd, 

28.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  8rd. 

23.  B  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

24.  Q.  B.  P.  1. 

24.  B.  takes  Kt 

25.  R.  takes  B. 

25    B.  takes  P. 

26.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

26.  B.  takes  B. 

27.  R.  takes  B. 

27.  Kt  to  B.'s  4th. 

28.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd. 

28.  Q.  to  K.'s  4th. 

29.  R.  to  K:\  4th. 

29.  Q.  to  Q.  R.'s  Sth  (ob.) 

80.  U.  to  K,  8  8q. 

80.  Q.  to  Q.S  5th. 
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81.  Q.  takes  Q. 

81.  Kt.  takes  Q. 

82.  B.  toK's4th. 

32.  Q.  Kt  P.  L 

83.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

83.  K.  to  B  's  2nd. 

84.  K.  U)  R.'s  2nd. 

84.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

85.  K  R.  P.  1. 

85.  Kt.  to  B.'s  4th. 

86.  K.  R.  P.  1. 

86.  K.  to  B.'8  3rd. 

87   K  Kt  P.  2. 

87.  Kt  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

48.  K.  to  K.  Kt.'8  8rd. 

88.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq.  (6) 

89.  P.  takes  P. 

39.  Kt  takes  B.  (ch.) 

40.  R.  takes  Kt. 

40   P.  takes  P. 

41.  R.  to  K.'s  Brd. 

41.  R.  to  Q.'8  7th. 

42.  Q.  R.  P.  2. 

42   K.  Kt  P.  1. 

43   K.  to  B.'s  3rd.  (c) 

43.  R.  to  K.  R.'s  7th. 

44.  K.  to  Kt/s  3rd. 

44.  R.  to  Q.  Kt's  7th. 

45.  K.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

45.  K.  P.  1. 

46.  K.  to  K.'s  4th. 

46.  K.  to  K.'s  8rd. 

47.  K.  to  B.'s  :^rd. 

47.  Q.  R.  P.  1. 

48.  K.  to  K.'s  4th. 

48.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  7th  (d\ 

49.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd.  («) 

49.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  7th. 

50.  K.  to  K.'8  3rd. 

50.  R.  takes  P. 

51.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

51.  K.  P.  1. 

And  white  resigned.    'ITils  game  lasted  nearly  six  hoars. 

(a)  To  prevent  the  attack  which  white  threatens  by  checking  wilh  Q 
after  pushing  on  K.'s  P. 

{b)  With  the  intention  of  taking  B.  with  Kt,  and  afterwards  playing 
E.  to  Q.'8  7th. 

(c)  From  this  point  white  endeavors,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  game. 

(d)  Black's  nianoiuvring  with  the  rook  is  highly  ingenious. 

(6)  K.  to  Q.'s  3rd  is  the  correct  move,  but  the  game  is  already  lost,  M 
white  cannot  prevent  his  antagonist  from  gaining  the  K.  Kt's  P. 

Herr  Harrwitz  was  the  victor  in  both  games;  and  this  result  was  not  the 
ess  astonishing  to  the  on-lookers  from  the  fact  that  during  the  games  th« 
talented  player,  who  sat  out  of  sight  of  the  boards,  entered  freely  into  con- 
versation with  several  gentlemen,  and  amused  himself  by  reading  Lever'i 
novel  of  the  Dodd  Family  Abroad  I 


Mr.  Staunton  gives  Mr.  Stanley,  of  the  New  York  Clies*- 
club,  the  odds  of  pawn  and  two  moves. 

[Bemove  white  king's  bishop's  pawn  from  the  board.] 


BLACK.    Mr.  Stanley. 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 
2   P.  to  Q  '8  4th. 

8.  K.  B.  to  Q.'8  3rd. 

4.  P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

5.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

6.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 
8  Q.  B.  P.  takes  P. 

9.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  5th. 

10.  R.  P.  takes  P. 

11.  Q.  P.  takes  P. 

i2.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th  (ch.) 

18.  Castles. 

14.  Q.  to  K's  2nd. 

15.  Q.  Kt  to  R.'s  3rd. 

16.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  4th. 


WHITE.    Mr.  Staunton. 
1. 

2.  p.  to  K.'8  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

5.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

7.  Q.  B.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Q.  P.  takes  K.  P. 

9.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  2nd. 

10.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

11.  Q.  Kt  takes  P. 

12.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

13.  K.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 
14  Q.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

15.  Castles. 

16.  Q.  takes  B. 


GAMES. 
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17.  Q.  takf«  P.  (ch.) 
IS.  Q  Kt.  to  Q/s  6th. 
19.  Q  takes  K.  Kt 
•20.  P.  takes  Kt. 

21.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  7th  (ch.) 

22.  Q.  takes  R. 

23   B.  takes  K.  R.  P. 

24.  Q.  takes  Q.  B. 

25.  Q.  to  K.'s  6th. 

26.  Q.  to  Q.  B;s  8th  (ch.) 
27    K,  R.  to  K/s  sq. 

28.  K,  to  B.'s  sq. 

29.  Q.  to  K's  6th. 

^    Q.  to  K.'s  5Lh  (ch.) 

31.  Q.  to  K  B/s  5th. 

32.  R  to  K.'s  Sth  (ch.) 

33.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 
S4.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 

35.  Q.  R  to  K/s  sq. 

36.  R.  takes  B.  (ch.) 

37.  Q.  takes  R.  (ch.) 

38.  K.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

39.  K.  to  his  Kt's  2nd. 

40.  Q.  R.  to  K.  Kt.'s  sq. 

41.  K.  to  B/ssq.  ((li».  ch.) 

42.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  4th. 

43.  Q.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  2n(i. 

44.  K.  toK.'s2nd. 

45.  K.  R.  takes  P. 

46.  K.  R.  to  K  Kt's  4th 


17. 

K. 

toR. 

'8  sq, 

18. 

Q.  Kt  to 

K.'j 

J  4th. 

19. 

Q.  Kt  takes 

Kt  (ch.) 

20. 

Q. 

to  K. 

R.'s 

4th. 

21. 

R. 

takes  Kt 

22. 

B. 

toK. 

B.'s 

4th. 

23. 

Q.  takes  B. 

24. 

R. 

to  K. 

B.'s 

sq. 

25. 

R. 

to  K. 

B.'s 

3rcL 

26. 

B. 

interposee 

i. 

27. 

R 

takes  P.  ( 

eh.) 

28. 

R. 

to  K. 

Kt' 

s  sq. 

29. 

R. 

to  K. 

Kf 

s3rd. 

30. 

B. 

toK. 

Kt.^ 

'8  2nd. 

31. 

R. 

to  K. 

B.'s 

3rd. 

32. 

B. 

interposes. 

33. 

Q. 

to  R." 

s  Sth  (ch.) 

34. 

Q.  to  K. 

R.'s 

4th. 

35. 

R. 

to  K. 

Kt; 

s3rd. 

86. 

K. 

to  Kt's  2nd. 

37. 

Q. 

takes 

Q 

88. 

Q. 

toQ.' 

s  6th  (ch.) 

89. 

Q.  to  Q. 

Kt.' 

s4th. 

40. 

Q. 

to  K. 

R.'s 

,4th. 

41. 

K, 

.  toR. 

's  2nd. 

42. 

P. 

to  Q.  Kt' 

s4th. 

43. 

Q. 

to  K. 

R.'s 

Sth  (cli) 

44. 

P. 

takes 

R.'s 

P. 

45. 

P. 

toQ. 

R.'s 

3rd. 

And  in  a  few  moves  white  surrendered. 


king's    bishop's   OPENING. 


Mr.  Staunton  gives  Mr.  Wiel  the  odds  of  the  queen'l 
knight. 

[Remove  black's  queen's  knight  from  the  board.] 

BLACK.     Mr.  S.  WHITE.     Mr.  'W. 


1.  p.  toK.'8  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  K.  B.  toQ.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

8.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

3.  B.  takes  Q.  P. 

4.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  B.  takes  Kt 

5.  R.  takes  B. 

5.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th  (ch.) 

6.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

6.  Q.  takes  K.  R.  P. 

7.  Q.  B.  to  K.'8  3rd. 

7.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Kt.  takes  K.  P. 

9.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P.  (ch.) 

9.  K.  takes  B. 

10.  Q.  to  lier  5th  (ch.) 

10.  K.  to  his  sq. 

11.  Q.  takes  Kt 

11.  Q.  Kt  to  B.'s  But 

i2.  Castles. 

1  J.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

13.  Q,  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

13.  Kt  takes  K.  P. 

14  Q  takes  K.  Kt  P 

14  Kt  to  K.  B.'8  2nd. 

'^  Q,  E.  U  K.'s  sq. 

A.nd  white  surrendered. 

24 
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E vans'  gambit. 

Mr.  Staunton  gives  Mr.  Harrwitz  the  odds  of  qneen'i 
rook,  Mr.  H.  playing  this  game  and  another  at  the  sanif 
time  with  Mr.  Kieseritzky,  without  seeing  the  board  of 
men  in  either  game. 

rBefore  playing  over  this  game,  remove  black's  Q.'8  R.  from  the  board.] 
BLACK.      Mr.  S.  WHITE.      Mr.  H. 


i.  p.  to  K/s  4th. 

1. 

P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  K.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

2. 

Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

3.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  4th. 

8. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  Q.  Kt/s  4th. 

4. 

B.  takes  Q.  Kt  P. 

5.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

5. 

B  to  R.'s  4th. 

6.  Castles. 

6. 

P.  to  Q  "s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

7. 

P.  takes  P. 

8.  Kt.  takes  P. 

8. 

K.  Kt.  to  B.'8  8rd. 

9.  Q.  to  her  R  's  4th. 

9. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

10.  P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

10. 

P.  takes  P. 

11.  Kt.  takes  Q.'s  Kt 

11. 

P.  takes  Kt 

12.  Q.  B.  to  Q.  R.^s  3rd. 

12. 

Q.  B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

13.  %  to  her  Kt  s  3rd. 

13. 

Kt  to  Q.'s  4th. 

'^4.   ^.  takes  Kt 

14. 

P.  takes  B. 

16.  Q.  takes  P. 

15. 

Q.  B.  to  K.'s  8rd. 

^ft.  Q.  to  her  B.'s  6th  (ch.) 

16. 

B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

\7.  Q.  to  her  5th. 

17. 

P.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd.  (a) 

28.  R.  to  Q  's  sq. 

18. 

Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq.  (p) 

19.  Q.  Kt  to  Q's  2nd. 

19. 

Q.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

20,  Q.  to  B;s  0th  (ch.) 

20. 

K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

21.  Q.  to  K.'s  4th. 

21. 

Q.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

22.  Q.  to  Q  Kt's  4th. 

22. 

K.  R.  to  K.'s  sq. 

23.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

23. 

Q.  R.  to  Q  Kt's  sq. 

24.  Q.  to  R.'s4th. 

24. 

Q.  to  K.'s  8rd. 

25.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

25. 

Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

26    R.  to  K's  sq. 

26. 

Q.  R.  to  Q.'s  6th. 

27   Kt.  takes  B. 

2T. 

Q.  R.  P.  takes  Kt 

28.  P.  to  K  Kt's  4th. 

28. 

B.  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

29.  P.  to  K.  B  's  4th. 

29. 

Q.  takes  Q.  R.  P. 

8  '.  Q.  to  her  B.'s  6th 

30. 

Q.  takes  B. 

31.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

31. 

Q.  to  her  B.'s  4th  (cn.> 

82.  Q.  takes  Q. 

82. 

P.  takes  Q. 

33.  P.  takes  B.  (ch.) 

33. 

K.  takes  P. 

84    K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

84. 

R.  takes  Q.  B.  P. 

S5.  R.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

35. 

K.  R.  to  Q.  R.'s  sq. 

36.  R.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

36. 

K.  R.  t(.  Q.  R.'s  6th. 

87.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  4th. 

37. 

Q.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  6th  (i 

88.  K.  to  It's  2n<l. 

38. 

R.  takes  K.  Kt  P. 

39.  P.  toK.  R.'s  5th  (cb.i 

89. 

K  takes  P. 

40.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

40. 

K.  to  R.'s  5th. 

41.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

41. 

K.  R.  to  R.'s  6th  (ch.) 

42.  R  toK.  R."s2nd. 

42. 

Q.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

43.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 

43. 

R.  takes  R. 

44.  K.  takes  R. 

And  Mr.  Harrwitz  announced  mate  in  four  more  moves. 

ia)  Conceive  the  mental  labor  o^  Mr.  Harrwitz  in  bafilinsrsuch  an  attac 
•8  Mack  ha°  maintained,  and  carrying  on  a  still  more  arduous  game  at  tl 
.ame  time,  and  all  without  the  aid  of  even  a  chequered  board  1 

(b)  ThesH  -ire  the  bebt  possible  moves,  we  believ«. 
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«AMB    PLAYED    BETWEEN    THE    EMPEROR    NAPOLEON    AND 

THE   AUTOMATON    CHESS-PLATER. 

When  Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  in  1806,  somebody 
thought  of  the  neglected  Turk,  and  Mr.  Mjelzel,  a  clever 
mechanician,  was  ordered  to  inspect  and  repair  the  dustj 
old  enigma.  From  cob-webbed  dreams  of  King  Fritz  and 
the  brave  empress,  tlie  veteran  cliess-player  awakened  to 
encounter  a  greater  than  they,  fresh  from  the  field  of  re- 
cent victories.  On  this  remarkable  meeting  we  may  dwell 
for  a  moment,  since  its  history  has  been  faithfully  pre- 
served by  an  eye-witness,  and  has  never  before  met  the 
public  view. 

The  emperor,  on  this  occasion,  signified  his  wish  to  do 
battle  with  the  Turk;  and  accordingly  Mselzel  arranged  a 
second  table,  near  that  of  the  Turk,  pro])osing  to  repeat 
the  moves  on  both  tables.  This  was  Mselzers  usual  mode 
of  exhibition.  Napoleon,  characteristically  overste])ping 
the  barrier  which  separated  the  Turk  from  tlie  audience, 
Btruck  his  hand  on  the  automaton's  Chess-board,  and  ex- 
claimed— *^I  will  not  contend  at  a  distance!  We  fight 
face  to  face."  A  grave  nod  indicated  the  Turk's  assent, 
and  the  game  began.  The  emperor  was  disastrously  vao 
quished.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  second  exhibition  was  oi- 
dered.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  emperor  placed, 
a  large  magnet  on  the  automaton's  board.  Ma3lzel  smi- 
lingly moved  the  iron,  so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  game. 
The  Turk  played  on  with  his  usual  skill;  the  fatal  echec 
(check)  was  heard  again  and  again,  and  a  second  time 
Napoleon  was  defeated. 

The  pieces  were  no  sooner  rearranged,  than  the  emperor 
c^c.ietly  removed  a  shawl  from  the  shoulders  of  a  lady  near 
by,  and  with  great  care  enveloped  the  face,  neck,  and 
body  of  the  Turk,  com])leting  his  arrangements  with  an 
exclamation  of  satisfaction.  With  a  muffled  nod  the  Mos- 
lem agreed  to  the  new  condition,  and  this  third  time,  also, 
victory  declared  itself  for  the  Turk.  For  a  moment  the 
emperor  regarded  his  antagonist,  then,  with  a  gesture  of 
Bcorn,  he  swept  the  Chess-men  from  the  board,  and  crying 
**' Bagatelle  P^  strode  over  knight  and  pawn,  and  so  out  s4 
the  v^'om. — The  Chess  Monthly^  New   YorhA 
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WHITE.    Napoleon. 

BLACK.    Automaton. 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th.* 

1.  P.  to  K.'«  4th. 

2.  Q.toK.  B'sSrd. 

2.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.'s  8rd. 

8.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  4th. 

8.  K.  Kt  to  K.  B.'8  3rd 

4.  K.  Kt.  to  K:&  2nd. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.^8  4th. 

5.  Q.  R.  P.  to  Q.  R:&  3rA 

5.  P.  to  Q.'8  3rd. 

6.  Castles. 

6.  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  6th. 

7.  Q.  to  Q  '8  3rd. 

7.  K.  Kt  to  K.  R.'8  4th. 

8.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

8.  B.  takes  Kt 

9.  Q.  takas  B. 

9.  K.  Kt  to  K.  B/s  5th. 

!(►.  Q.  to  K.'8  sq. 

10.  Q.  Kt  to  Q:&  5th. 

11.  B.  to  Q.  KCs  3rd. 

11.  K.  Kt  takes  K.  R.  P.  (ch.) 

12.  K.  to  R/s  2nd. 

12.  Q.  to  K.  R.^s  5th. 

13.  P.  to  K.  Kt/s  3rd. 

13.  Q.  Kt  to  K.  B.^8  6th  (ch.) 

14.  K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

14  Kt  takes  Q.  (ch.) 

15.  R.  takes  Kt 

15.  Q.  to  K.  Kt^s  5th. 

16.  P.  to  Q/s  3rd. 

16.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P. 

17.  R.  to  K.  R.'8  sq. 

17.  Q.  takes  K.  Kt  P.  (ch.) 

18.  K.  to  K.  B.^8  sq. 

18   B.  to  Q.^8  5th. 

19.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

Black  mated  in  four  moves. 

*  For  our  "copy"  of  this  game,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Horner,  of  tb« 

Brooklyn  Chess-club. 

t  "We  cordially  recommend  the  Chess  Monthly  to  the  patronage  «i 
American  Chess-players. 

C.  D.  Mbad,  President  of  the  New  York  Chess-club. 
F.  Perrin,  Secretary        "  "  " 

T.  Frkre,  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Chess-club." 
Terms.     Annual  subscription,  Three  Dollars,  payable  in  advance.    P. 
Miller  *fe  Son,  publishers.  No.  13  Thames-street,  corner  of  Trinity-place, 
New  York. 

*#*  For  the  information  of  Chess-players  who  may  visit  New  York,  w« 
would  state,  that  besides  the  New  York  Club,  which  meets  on  Tuesday 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  at  No.  19  E.  Twelfth-street,  players  may 
always  be  found  at  tiie  Union  Cliess  Rooms,  corner  cf  Fulto:i  and  Nasaaq 
•treets  (Liu  berger'6  Saloon),  every  day  from  10  ▲.  m  antil  8  i.  m. 


ENDINGS    OF    GAME3. 
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€Mnp  of  ^anuL 

KING    AND    QUEEN    AGAINST    KING. 

Tbis  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  checkmates.  It  is  only 
accessary  to  force  the  single  king  to  the  nearest  side  of  the 
Cliess-hoard,  and  then  bringing  up  your  own  king,  you 
mate  in  a  very  few  moves.  There  is,  however,  one  danger 
tc  be  guarded  against,  viz.,  that  of  stalemcting  your  ad- 
versary. The  power  of  the  queen  being  so  great,  renders 
you  very  liable  to  this  error.  Place  your  pieces  as  in  Dia- 
gram 1,  and  find  how  to  effect  mate  in  two  moves — ob- 
serving the  probability  there  is  of  your  giving  stalemate. 

Diagram  1. 

BLACK. 


WHrrB. 


KING    AND    ROOK    AGAINST    KING. 

This  is  also  a  very  easy  checkmate,  though  less  so  than 

llie  preceding  one.     A  little  practice,  however,  will  enable 

/OQ  readily  to  master  it.     In  fact,  in  the  most  favorable 

osition  for  the  single  king,  he  cannot  protract  mate  be- 

ond  eighteen  oi  nineteen  moves.     As  before,  h©  must  b« 

24* 
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diiveii  to  the  side  of  the  board,  and  then  yon:  king  being 
placed  in  front  of  him,  with  one  square  between,  mate  ia 
given  by  a  check  from  the  rook  on  the  same  side-line  upon 
which  the  king  stands.  An  example  (see  Diagram  2)  will 
make  this  quite  plain. 

Diagram  2. 

BLAOX. 


WHITB. 


WHITE. 


BLACK 


1.  R.  to  K.  R/s  7th. 
1  K.  to  K/8  2nd. 

3.  R.  to  Q.  R.'s  7th. 

4.  K.  to  K/s  Srd. 

5.  K.  to  K/s  4th. 

6.  K.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

7.  K.  to  Q;s  6th. 

8.  R.  to  IC  R.'s  7th. 

IF).  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  7th  is  still  hetter,  hut  the  present  move  exhibits  the  pruk 
ciple  more  clearly.) 


1.  K-  to  K.  P.'s  sq. 

2.  K.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 
8.  K.  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 

4.  K.  to  K.'s  sq. 

5.  K.  to  Q/s  sq. 

6.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

7.  K.  to  Q.  Kl's  sq. 


9.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  7th. 
50.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  6th. 

11.  K  to  Q.  Kt.'8  6th, 

12.  1;.  to  K.  Kt's  8th  (checkmate). 


8.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

9.  K.  to  Q.  Kt's  sq. 

10.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

11.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 


In  the  following  situation  (see  Diag^-am  3),  examine  ho^ 
to  ffive  mate  in  tliree  moves. 


ENDINGS    OF    GA  fES. 
Diagram  8. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
KING    AND   TWO    BISHOPS    AGAINST    KING. 

The  two  bishops  also  win,  without  much  difficulty, 
against  the  king  alone;  but  in  this  case  the  king  must  be 
forced,  not  only  to  a  side  of  the  board,  but  into  one  of  the 
corners,  or,  at  any  rate,  into  a  square  adjoining  a  corner 
one.  The  following  example  (see  Diagrair  4)  will  l<3  a 
sufficient  illustration. 


WHITE. 

.   K  B  te  K.  R/s  3rd. 

1. 

K. 

i   Q  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2. 

K. 

3    K  tc  his  2n(i. 

8. 

K. 

4.  K  tc  K.  B/s  3rd. 

4. 

K. 

5.  K.  n.  to  K.  B  \s  5th. 

6. 

K 

6.  K.  to  his  Kt/s  4th. 

6 

K 

7.  K.  to  his  Kt;s  5th. 

7. 

K. 

a   K.  to  his  B;s  6th. 

8. 

K. 

9.  Q.  B.  to  Q.  B."s  7th. 

9. 

K. 

10.  K.  H.  to  Q/s  7tli. 

10. 

K. 

11.  K.  to  liis  Kt;s  6th. 

11. 

K. 

12.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'s  6th  (ch.) 

12. 

K. 

13.  K.  B.  to  K/s  6th  (ch.) 

23. 

K. 

14.  Q.  B.  checkmat^a. 

BLACK. 

to  Q.'s  sq. 
to  K.'s  2nd. 
to  K.  B  's  3rd. 
to  K.'s  2nd. 
to  K.  B.'s  3rd 
to  his  2nd. 
to  Q  \s  sq. 
to  K.'s  sq. 
to  15.  "s  sq. 
to  Kt.\s  sq. 
to  B.'s  sq. 
to  Kt.'s  sq. 
t*  E.'s  sq. 
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BLACK. 


WHOT. 


KING,  BISHOP,  AND   KNIGHT    AGAINST   KING. 

This  is  a  much  more  difficult  clieckmate  than  an}  of  the 
preceding  ones,  and  should  you  be  left  with  such  a  force 
at  the  te^  mination  of  a  game,  you  would  probably  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  win  within  the  stipulated  number"  of 
moves.  This  position  merits  a  close  examination,  and  you 
will  then  see  that  in  this  case  the  king  must  not  only  be 
driven  into  a  corner  of  the  board,  but  into  one  of  them 
which  is  commanded  by  your  bishop. 

You  will  observe  in  this  position  (see  Diagram  5)  that 
the  black  king  is  in  the  most  unfavorable  situation  for  you, 
since  he  occupies  a  corner  square  ^hich  is  not  commanded 
by  your  bishop. 


WHITE. 

1.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  7th  (ch.) 

2.  B.  to  K/s  4th. 

a  B.  to  K.  R/s  7th. 

4  Kt  to  K/s  5th. 

6  Kt.  to  Q/s  7th  (ch.) 

6.  K.  to  his  Gth. 

7.  K.  to  Q.'s  f)th. 

5  B.  to  K.  Kt.'sCthich.) 


BLACK. 

1.  K.  to  Kt.'8  sq. 

2.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 
8.  K.  to  his  sq. 

4.  K.  to  his  B.'a  sq.,  oi  (A^ 

5.  K.  to  his  sq. 

6.  K.  to  Q  's  s(j. 

7.  K.  to  his  sq.  (best). 

8.  K.  to  Q.^s  sq. 
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WFTITE. 

BLACK. 

9   Kt  vo  Q.  B/s  5th. 

9. 

K.  to  Q.  B.'s  9<l. 

10.  K.  B.  to  his  7th. 

10. 

K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

11.  Kt.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  7th  (ch.) 

11. 

K.  to  Q.  B's  sq. 

12    K.  toQ.  B/s6th. 

12. 

K.  to  Q  Kt's  sq. 

13    K.  to  Q.  Kt's  6th. 

13. 

K.  to  Q.  li.'s  sq. 

14    B.  to  K.S  6th  (ch.) 

14 

K.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  sq. 

15    Kt  to  Q  B.s  5th. 

15. 

K  to  Q.  R;s  sq. 

16.  B.  to  Q.'s  7th. 

16. 

K.  to  Q.  Kt's  sq. 

IT.  KttoQ.  U.'s6th(ch.) 

17. 

K.  to  Q.  U:&  sq. 

18.  B.  to  Q.  B.'8  6tli  (checkmate). 

D 

lagram 

BLACK. 

5 

WHITE. 

(A.) 

4   K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

5.  K.  to  his  6th.  5.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

6.  Kt  to  Q.'8  7th.  6.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

fTils  is  his  best  move,  to  avoid  the  corner  square ;  if.  Instead  of  this,  h« 
play  his  K.  to  Q.  Kfs  2n(l,  your  best  move  is  the  B.  to  Q.'s  Srd,  and  il 
ne  then  play  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd,  you  can  move  your  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th,  aj^ 
after  his  next  move,  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th). 

7.  B.  to  Q.'8  3r(l.  7.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd  (beet). 

8.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  5th.  8.  K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

9.  Kt  to  K.'s  5th.  9.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

10.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  4th.  10.  K.  to  Q.'s  square. 

11.  K.  to  Q.'s  6th.  11.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

12.  Kt  to  Q.  K.'s  5th.  12.  K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 
18.  Kt  to  Q.  Kt's  7th  (ch.)  13.  K,  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 
14.  K.  to  Q.  B  's  6th.  14.  K.  to  Kt's  sq. 
16.  Kt  to  Q.'8  6th.  15.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd. 
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.6.  K  to  Q.  B.'s  7th. 

17.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  4th. 

18.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'sSth  (ch.) 

19.  B.  to  Q.'8  5th  (checkmate). 


16.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

17.  K.  to  R.'s  2n(l 

18.  K.  to  U:&  sq. 


It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  when  y(/ui 
opponent  has  a  pawn  besides  the  king,  checkmate  can  b( 
given  without  the  necessity  of  driving  him  to  tlie  cornei 
commanded  by  your  bishop,  because  you  do  not  then  incui 
tlie  risk  of  stalemating  him. 


KING    AND   TWO    KNIGHTS    AGAINST    KING. 

The  two  knights,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  king,  cannot 
force  checkmate;  unless,  indeed,  the  adversary  has  a  pawn, 
which  may  sometimes  be  made  the  means  of  eflfecting  it 
with  only  a  single  knight,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Many 
singular  positions  occur  with  the  knights,  where  the  ad- 
verse pawns,  or  even  pieces,  may  be  made  to  assist  in 
crowding,  and  finally  in  checkmating  their  own  monarch. 
The  following  is  an  example : 

Diagram  6. 

BULOK. 


White  mates  m  six  moves,  thus 
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WHITE. 

1.  Kt  from  K.'s  8rd  to  Q.  B/s  4th. 

2.  P.  to  Q.  KVb  4th. 
P    K.  to  bis  2n(L 

4.  K.  to  his  SQ. 

6.  KL  to  K  8  5th. 

6.  Kt  to  0.^8  3rd  (checkmate). 


BLACK, 


1. 

P. 

to  Q.  B.'8 

4th. 

2 

P 

takes  P. 

S. 

P. 

to  Q.  Kt/ 

8  6th. 

4. 

P. 

to  Q.  Kt' 

sTth. 

5. 

P.  Queens. 

QUEEN    AGAINST    A    KNIGHT    OR    BISHOP, 

(In  all  cases,  each  party  is  of  course  understood  tc  bav 
»  king  in  addition  to  the  pieces  named.) 

Tlie  queen  wins  easily  against  one  of  the  minor  pieces 
except  when  in  such  a  position  that  the  weaker  party,  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  the  piece,  may  force  a  stalemate.  A.s  an 
example,  see  the  following  Diagram. 

Diagram  7. 

BLACK. 


WHTTK 


WHITE. 

1.  Q.  to  her  4th  (ch.) 
a.  K.  to  his  4th. 


BLAOK. 
1.  K.  to  hto  8rd. 


{It  be  move  the  Kt  t4>  Q.  B.'s  8rd,  yon  should  check  with  joni  Q.  it  h«i 
6th,  and  then  take  the  Kt ;  but  if  he  play— 
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WHITE. 

8.  Q.  to  her  Kt/s  6th  (ch.) 

4.  K.  to  B.'s  5th. 

6,  K.  to  Kt's  5th. 

6.  Q.  to  her  Cth. 

7.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  6th  (ch.) 

8.  Q.  to  K.'8  6th. 

9.  K.  to  B.'s  6th. 
la  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  6th. 


BLACK, 

2.  Kt  to  K.  Kt'8  8rd. 
8.  K.  to  B/B  2nd. 

4.  Kt  to  K/8  2nd  (ch.) 

5.  Kt  to  Q;s  4tli. 

6.  Kt  to  K.'s  2ud. 

7.  K.  to  his  sq. 

8.  K.  to  Q.'8  sq. 

9.  Kt  to  Q.  B:b  sq. 


And  you  must  win  the  Kt 

Whenever  the  knight  is  at  a  distance  from  the  king,  you 
may  generally  win  it  in  a  few  moves  by  a  divergent  check, 
or  by  attacking  and  confining  the  knight;  but  you  must 
always  be  careful  to  prevent  your  king  and  queen  being 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  adverse  knight;  and  to 
avoid  positions  in  which  black  may  draw  by  giving  up  his 
kniglii,  as  in  the  following  Diagram,  where,  black  having 
to  move,  can  make  a  drawn  game. 


Diagram  8. 

BLACK. 


WHTTBL 


Tn  the  sam«»  manner,  the  queen  easily  wins  against  • 
bishop. 
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QUEEN    AGAINST    ROOK. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  queen  wins  in  all  gen 
dral  positions,  the  exceptions  being  of  the  same  nature  aa 
Defore,  viz.,  being  founded  on  the  possibility  of  niaking  a 
stalemate. 

Diagram  &. 

BLACK. 


Philidor  gives  this  position  (Diagram  9),  and  the  method 
of  playing  it.     Bhick  being  already  in  clieck,  he  plays: 

WHITE,  BLACK. 

1.  K.  to  Kt/s  6th. 
2.  K.  to  Q  '9  6th.  2.  U.  to  Q.  B/s  7th 

(Shoulri  black  play  2.  R.  to  B.'s  5th,  white's  reply  is  a  Q.  to  K.'s  aq.,  tak4 
tb«n  t;  advance  his  king.) 
8.  K.  to  Q.'8  5th. 

(To  check  would  be  a  loss  of  time.) 

3.  K.  to  Kt's  7th. 
4.  K-  to  Q.'s  4th.  4.  K.  to  R.'s  Sth. 

(I.witing  white  to  take  the  rook,  and  thus  j,'ive  stalemate.) 

6.  K.  to  Q.'s  3rd.  5.  R.  to  Kt's  7th. 

«.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  4th  (ch.)  6.  K.  to  Kt.'s  Sth.  or  (AX 

7.  K.  to  B.'s  3rd.  7.  R.  to  K.  R/s  7th. 

8.  Q.  to  Kt's  5th  (ch.)  8.  K.  to  R.'s  8th. 
».  Q.  to  R;s  6th  (ch.)  9.  K.  to  KVs  Sth. 

25 


fl 
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WfllTE. 

10.  Q.  to  Kt.'s  6th  (ch.) 

11.  Q.  to  R.'s  7th  (ch.) 
IS.  Q,  to  KVa  8th  (ch.) 

Then  takes  rook,  and  wins. 

(A.) 


BLACK. 

10.  K.  to  K.N  7th. 

11.  K.  to  Kt's  8th. 


T.  Q.  to  Q.N  sq.  (ch.) 

8.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd  (ch.) 

9.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd  (ch.) 
10.  K.  to  Q.  B.N  4th. 


6.  R.  to  Q.  R.N  7th. 

7.  K.  to  Kt.'8  7th. 

8.  K.  to  R.N  6th. 

9.  K.  to  R.N  5th. 


And  wins. 

With  tlie  exceptions  already  referred  to,  you  can  ahvayi 
'brce  the  single  king  to  a  side  of  tlie  board,  and  afterwards 
win  the  rook,  either  by  a  divergent  clieck,  or  as  in  the  lasi 
rariation.  We  give  one  otlier  example  of  the  same  kind, 
diagram  10,  with  the  method  of  playing  it. 

Diagram  10. 

BLAOK. 


Wiinx 


BLAOK. 


WHITE. 
1.  Q.  eo  K  Rt.N  4th. 
If  he  play  R.  to  K.  R.N  %\i,    \  Swd  moves  Q.  to  K.  B.N  5th ;  te^ 

1.  R.  CO  Q.  B.N  7th. 
8.  Q.  to  Q.N  sq.  (ch.)  '2.  R.  to  Q.  B.N  8th. 

8.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt.N  8rd  'ch.  %.  K.  to  R.N  8th. 

4.  Q.  to  Q.  R.N  4th  (ch.) 
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^If  instead,  yon  play  K.  to  his  2nd,  black  moves  R.  to  B.  s  7th  (ch.X  and  will 
dr&w  the  icame.) 

4.  K.  to  Kt/s  7th. 
^.  U.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  8th. 

6.  K.  to  R/s  7th. 

7.  K.  to  Kt.'8  6th. 

8.  K.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  7th  (oh.| 

9.  R.  to  Q.  Kt.'8  8th. 

10.  K.  to  K.'s  7th. 

11.  K.  to  Kt's  7th. 


5.  K.  toQ;s2nd. 

6.  Q.  to  Q.  KVt,  5th  (ch.) 

7.  Q.  to  Q.  R.'s  6th  (ch.) 

8.  Q  to  Q.  R.^s  5th. 
9    K.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

10    Q.  to  Q.  Ku's  5th  (ch.) 
11.  Q.  to  Q.  K.'s  4th  (ch.) 
12   K.toQ.'8  2Qd. 


And  wIls. 
Diagram  11. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 


In  this  position,  Diagram  11,  whicli  is  given  by  Ponziaiii| 
Olack^  having  the  move,  will  draw  the  game.     Thus : 


WHITE. 

K  to  Kt's  2nd. 
K.  to  B.'s  3rd. 
K.  to  Kt.'s  4th. 
K.  to  B.'s  5th. 
K.  to  Kt's  6th. 
K.  to  R.'s  6th. 


BLACK. 

1.  R.  to  R.'s  2nd  (ch.) 

2.  R.  to  Kt  's  2nd  (ch.) 
8.  R.  to  B  "s  2nd  (ch.) 
4.  R.  to  Kt's  2nd  (ch.) 
6.  R.  to  B."s  2nd  (ch.) 

6.  R.  to  Kt.'s  2nd  (ch.) 

7.  R.  to  R.'s  2nd  ^oh.) 


6bc.^  for  If  white  should  take  the  rook,  his  adversary  is  stalemated 
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riNO    AND    PAWNS    AGAINST   KING    AND   PAWNI^ 

Diagram  12      Wliite  can  only  draw. 


•WHITE. 

1  P  two  «]qi  ari^a. 

S  K.  to  K.'s  7tK 

i  K.  t'  K  8  aih. 

I  IL-akcdl. 


And  draws. 
(<».)  The  only  move  to  draw 


BLACK. 

1.  K.  to  B.'s  sq. 

2.  P.  two  squares,  (a) 
8.  K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

4.  K.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 


Diagraiu  12. 

BLAOK. 


WHITK. 


Diagram  13.     Black,  with  the  move,  cannot  win. 


WHITE. 

31  K.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

a  K.  to  Q,'8  5th. 

L  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  4tb. 

6.  K.  to  Q.'s  4th. 


BLACK. 

1.  K.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

2.  K.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

3.  K.  to  K/s  2nd. 

4.  K.  to  K.'8  3rd. 


And  draws. 


Whitf  has  only  to  wait  for  black  to  play  to  his  king's 
tiiird,  and  to  answer  either  king  to  queen's  fourth  or  king's 
bishop  s  fourth. 
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Diagram  18. 

BLACK. 


59        w/zm        ^M^ 
WW//.         V//, 


J    11    II 

WM.        WM.        i? 


^ 


i 


W//y.     ^    V///////y. 


'^:^^^M 


WM 


WHTTX. 

Diagram  14. 

BLAOK. 


1 


^        »        « 


y/. 


M      '■my/. 


i 


^M      wm      ^^ 

^p       ^p       ^ii       lfe2^ 


%.....  MA 


y////M 


WM' 


^  V///////y. 


1       ^1 

i 


f 


WHITE. 

2f>* 
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Diagram  14.     White  can  only  draw. 

WHITE.  BLACK, 

1.  p.  to  K  Kt's  8rd  1.  K.  to  K.  B/s  sq. 

2.  K  to  K.  R/s  6ib.  2.  K.  to  K  Kt's  s<^ 
8.  P.  to  K.  Kt'B  4th.  8.  K.  to  K.  R.'s  sq. 

.    4.  P.  to  K.  KVb  5th.  4.  K.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 

6.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  6th.  5.  P.  takes  P. 

And  draws. 

In  order  to  save  space,  we  omit  the  Diagrams  ih  tk« 
er.dmgs  of  games,  from  this  point,  and  give  the  j-ositiunai 
in  type,  instead. 

BISHOPK    AGAINST   PAWN. 

Position  15. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

B.  at  Q.  Kt.'8  Tth.  P.  at  K,  R.'s  6th. 

B.  at  K.'s  Tth.  K.  at  K.  R.'s  6th. 

K.  at  IL  B."8  4th. 

White  to  move  and  mate  in  four  moves. 

1.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th.  Moves  all  forced. 

2.  K.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

3.  K.  to  K  B.'s  3rd. 

4.  K,  to  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

Ajid  mates. 

Were  black  without  a  pawn,  mate  could  not  be  effected 
io  easily. 

KNIGHT,    BISHOP,    AND   PAWNS. 

Position  16. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

Kt.  at  K;s  4th.  Pawns  at  K.  B.'s  6th-  -K.  Kt'i  6U>- 

K.  at  K.  B.'8  2nd.  and  K.  R.'s  6th. 

B.  at  K  Kt's  Tth. 

K.  at  K  B.'s  8th. 


White  draws  the  game 

!.'s  2r 
&  K.  takes  P. 


1.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd.  1.  P.  one  (ch.),  or  (A). 

2.  K.  takes  P.  2.  P.  to  K.  R.^s  Tth,  or  (B^ 


And  draws. 

(A) 

1.  B.  to  E.  B.  s  8th. 

1  Kt  takes  P.  on  K  Kt's  5tb.  (a) 

And  draws. 

(B) 

2.  K.  to  K.  Ki't  SOk 
a  Kt  takes  P.  (ch.) 

And  draws. 
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{€t)  Had  wb!te  in  variation  B  taken  the  bishop  with  either  king  or  knight 
he  would  have  lost. 

This  position  at  the  first  glance  is  likely  to  deceive  even 
the  veteran  Chess-player. 

ROOK   AGAINST   PAWNS. 

Position  17. 

WHITE.  BLAOK. 

PawiiS  at  K.  Kt's  6th  and  7th.  R.  at  Q.  R/s  7th. 

K.  at  K  B;s  7th.  K.  at  Q.  Kt's  2nd. 

White  wins,  notwithstanding  that  black  has  the  more. 


1.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  7th  (oh.) 

2.  R.  to  K/s  7th  (ch.) 

2.  K.  to  K  '8  6th 

8.  K.  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

8.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  7th  (ch.) 

4.  K.  to  K;s  4th. 

4.  R.  to  K.'s  7th  (ch.) 

5.  K.  to  K.  B/8  4th. 

6.  R.  to  K.  sq.  (best). 

6.  K.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

6.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

7.  K.  to  K.  R/8  6th. 

7.  K.  to  Q.'8  2nd. 

8.  K.  to  K.  E.'8  7th. 

And  wins. 

Had  rook  stood  on  Q.  R.'s  2nd,  or  on  any  of  the  royal 
adverse  squares,  the  game  would  have  been  drawn ;  but 
place  the  rook  in  any  other  position,  and  black  must  lose. 

Position  18. 

WniTE.  BLACK. 

R.  at  K.  Kt's  sq.  Pawns  at  Q.  R.'s  8rd— K.'s  7th— 

K.  at  Q.  B.'s  6th.  K.  B.'s  6th— and  K  R.'8  5th. 

White,  having  the  move,  can  draw  against  the  four  pawns. 

1.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th.  1.  K.  to  Q.  R.'s  5th. 

2.  K.  to  Q,  B.'s  4th.  2.  K.  to  Q.  R.'s  6th  (best). 

3.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd.  8.  K.  to  Q.  R.'s  7th. 

4.  R.  te  K.'8  sq.  -    4.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  4th. 

5.  K.  to  Q.'s  3rd.  5.  K.  tc  Q.  Kt's  7tb. 
e  K   to  Iv.'s  3rd.  6.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  5th, 
^,  K.  takes  P.  7.  P.  to  Q.  R.'s  6m. 
§.  R.  takes  P.  (ch.) 

And  draws. 

fhis  position  exhibits  the  power  of  the  rook,  when 
pi4*ye<l,  to  stop  the  advance  of  pawns. 


BOOK   AGAINST   BISHOP, 

Position  19. 
WHITE.  BLAOK. 

R.  »t  \   Kt's  7th.  B.  at  K  B.'s  9th. 

K.  at  R.  B.'8  6thp  K.  at  K.  B.  s  s^ 
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"White  to  move  and  win. 

1.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  Srd.  1.  B.  to  K's  5th. 

2.  R.  to  K.  Kt.'8  4th.  2.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  6th. 

8.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  4th.  8.  B.  to  K.  Kt/s  7th,  or  (A| 

1  R.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd.  4.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  Srd  (bfirti 

6.  R.  to  Q.  B;s  2nd.  5.  B.  to  Q.'s  2iid. 


6.  K.  to  Q.  Kt's  2nd. 


And  wins. 
(A) 


8.  B.  to  K.'s  Tth. 
4  R  to  K.  B/s  2nd.  4.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  5th. 

6  R.  to  Q.  B/s  2nd.  5.  B.  to  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

6.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  6th.  6.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  2nd, 
T.  R.  to  Q.  Ku's  6th. 

And  wins. 

(B) 

6.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  4th. 

7.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  8th  (ch.)  7    B.  to  K.'s  sq. 
a  R.  to  Q-'s  8th. 

And  wins. 

K.  and  R.  against  K.  and  B.  generally  draw,  bat  in  ihii 
Instance  the  rook  gives  white  the  victory. 

ROOK  AGAINST  ROOK  AND  PAWN. 

Pooition  20. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

E.  at  Q.  R.'s  sq.  R.  at  Q  R.'s  sq. 

K.  at  Q.  B.'s  6th.  P.  at  Q.  R.'s  3rd. 

K.  at  Q.  Kt's  sq. 

White  to  move  and  win. 

1.  R.  to  K.  R.'s  sq.  1.  K.  to  Q.  R.'s  2nd.  (a) 

2.  R.  to  K.  K.'s  Tth  (ch.)  2.  K.  to  Q.  Kt's  sq. 

8.  K  to  Q.  Kt.'s  6th. 

And  wins. 
(a)  Any  other  move  and  white  would  mat©  with  r^ok. 

King  and  rook  against  king  and  rook  generally  draw, 
bat  in  this  instance  black  possesses  a  pawn,  which  co^ti 
iaim  the  game. 

QUEEN    AGAINST   PAWNS. 

Position  21. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

Q.  at  K.  R.'s  7th.  P.  at  K.  Kt's  3rd. 

K.  at  Q.  R.'8  sq.  K.  at  K,  B.'s  4th. 

White  to  move  and  win. 

1.  K.  to  Q.  Kt's  2nd.  1.  K.  to  K.  B.'a  8rdL 

2.  K.  to  Q.  B  's  Srd.  2.  P.  one 
8.  Q.  to  K.'s  1th.    And  wins. 
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In  tlie  foregoing  position  white  lias  onlj^  to  advance  liii 
king,  unless  black  pushes  on  the  pawn. 


Position  22. 

WTHITE. 

BLAOK. 

Q.  at  Q.  Kt's  7th. 
K.  at  K.  Kt'8  7th 

P.  at  Q.  B/s  6th. 
K.  at  Q.  B.s  8th. 

White  to  move  and  win. 

1  K  to  K.  B.'s  6tL. 

2  K.  toK;8  5th. 

8.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt/s  3rd. 

4  Q.  to  Q.  IL'8  2nd. 

5  K.  to  Q/s  4tli. 

6.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt/8  2nd. 
T.  K.  to  Q.'8  Srd. 

1.  K.  to  Q;s  8th. 

2.  P.  one. 

8.  K.  to  Q.'8  7th. 
4  K.  to  Q/s  Sth. 

5.  K.  to  Q/s  7th. 

6.  K.  to  Q/s  8th. 

And  wins. 

Had  white  king  stood  on  king's  knight's  eiglith,  tha 
same  mode  of  play  would  be  required  as  in  Position  21, 
For  example: 

1.  Q.  to  K.  R.'8  sq.  (ch.)  1.  K,  to  Q.  Kt'8  7th. 

2.  Q.  to  K.  R/s  Sth.  2.  K.  to  Q.  Kt's  6th,  or  B.'b  Tth. 


a  Q.  to  Q.'8  4th. 


And  wins. 


Position  23. 

WniTE.  BLAOK. 

Q.  at  K.  B.  's  Sth.  Pawns  at  K.  B.'s  7tb,  and  Q.  KU's  Ttik 

K.  atQ.  Kt/sSth.  K  at  Q.  R/s  Sth. 

White  to  move  and  win. 

1   Q.  to  Q.  R/s  3id  (ch.)  1.  K.  to  Q.  Kt's  8th. 

2.  Q.  to  Q.  R.^8  6tli.  2.  K.  to  Q.  B.s  7th  (boflt), 

&  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd  (ch.)  8.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  6th. 


4.  Q.  to  K.  B.'B  sq. 


And  wins. 


QTTEEN    AGAINST   ROOK. 

Poftition  24. 
WHITE.  BLAOK- 

Q.  at  K*8  sq.  R.  at  K.  Kt's  2n<l. 

K.  »t  K  B.'B  6tL  K.  at  K.  R/s  sq. 

White  to  move  and  win. 

1.  Q.  to  K.  R  '8  sq.  (ch.)  1.  K.  to  K.  Kt.'s  sq. 

2.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  5th.  2.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd  (or  A,  R  01 
8.  Q.  to  Q.'s  5th  (ch.)  8.  K,  to  K.  R.'s  2nd. 
4  Q.  to  Q;s  3r(l  (ch.)  4  K.  to  K.  Kt.'s  sq. 


6.  Q.  to  Q.  s  bth. 


And  wins. 


FRJIRE'S   CIIKSS    HAND-BOOK. 

(A) 

2.  R.  to  Q.  R/s  2n4 
«.  Q.  to  K.  Kt'8  41h  (ch.)  8.  K.  to  K.  R.'s  sq. 

1  Q.  to  K  R.'8  4th  (oh.)  4.  K.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 

5.  Q.  to  K  Kt.'s  3rd  (ch.)  5.  K.  to  K.  R.'s  2nd. 

6.  Q  to  K  R.'s  2it(l  (ch.)  6.  K.  to  K.  Kt.s  sq. 

7  (i.  to  Q.  Kt'8  8th  (ch.) 

And  wins. 

(B) 

2.  R  to  K.  Kt's  eth. 

8  Q.  to  K.'s  8th  (ch.)  3.  K.  to  K.  R.'s  2nd. 
i   Q.  to  K.'s  4th  (ch.)  4    K.  to  K.  Kt's  sq, 
6.  Q  to  Q.  B.s  4th  (ch.)                         5.  K.  to  K-  R.'8  sq. 
6.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  4th  (ch.) 


3.  Q.  to  K.'s  8th  (ch.) 

4.  Q.  to  Q.'s  7th  (ch.) 

5.  Q  to  Q.  B.'s  8th  (ch.) 

6.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  Tth  (ch.) 

7.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt's  Sth  (ch.) 
a  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  2nd  (ch.) 

And  wins. 

King  and  queen  win  against  king  and  rook,  but 't  hap 
not  hHherto  been  sliown  witli  sufficient  clearness  hoi?  the 
reok  may  be  won  wlien  se])arated  from  tlie  king. 

Position  25. 

WHITE.  BLAOK. 

R  at  Q.  R.'s  sq.  Q.  at  Q.  Kt.'s  8rd. 

K  %t  Q.  R.'s  8th.  K.  at  Q.'s  sq. 

^  Wiiite  has  the  move  and  draws. 

1.  R  to  Q.'s  sq.  (ch.)  1.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

2.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq.  (ch.)  2.  K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 
a  R.  to  Q.  B  's  Sth  (ch.)  8  K.  to  Q  's  2nd. 
4  R  to  Q.  B.'s  Tth  (ch.)  4.  K.  to  K  's  Srd. 
6.  E  to  K.'s  Tth  (ch.)  5.  K.  to  (i.'s  4th. 

6.  R.  to  Q.'s  Tth  (ch.)  6.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  Sth. 


And  wins. 

(C) 

2. 

R. 

to  K. 

Kt.'i 

BSth. 

8. 

K. 

toK. 

R.'s 

2nd. 

4. 

K. 

to  K. 

R.'s 

sq.  (b«8t)i 

5. 

K. 

to  K. 

R.'8 

2nd. 

6. 

K. 

to  K 

Kt' 

s  sq. 

7. 

K.toK. 

R.'8 

2nd. 

7.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  Tth  (ch.) 

An  excep 
Qlustratioii. 


And  drawHw 

An  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  thfl  nre^M^iR^ 
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Game  No.  1. 

WHITE. 

BLAOK. 

1  P.  toK.'s4th. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

8.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Kt  to  K.  B/s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  B;s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th. 

5.  Castles. 

5.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

6.  P.  takes  Kt 

T.  Kt  to  Q.  B/s  3rcL 

7.  P.  to  Q.S  3rd.  (a) 

8.  Kt  to  Q/s  5th. 

8.  Q.  to  Q.^8  2nd. 

9.  Q.  takes  P. 

9.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

10.  P.  to  K/8  5th. 

10.  P.  tukes  P. 

11.  P.  takes  P   (or  A,  B).  (&) 

11.  Kt  to  Q.'s  5th. 

12.  Q.  to  K.  K.'s  5th.  (c) 

12.  Kt  to  K.'s  3rd. 

13.  B.  takes  P.  (or  C).- 

13.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd. 

14.  Kt  to  K.'s  8rd  (best). 

14.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt'8  2iid. 

15.  Q.  to  K,  Kt.'s  5th  (or  D). 

15.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

16.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  3r(l. 

16    Kt.  to  K.  R.'8  4th. 

17.  Q.  to  K.  B;s  3rd. 

17.  Kt  takes  B. 

18.  Q.  takes  Kt 

18.  B.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

And  black  has  a  winning  game. 

(A) 

U.  Q,  to  K.  R.*8  5th. 

11.  K.  to  Q.  s  sq. 

12   Q.  to  K.  Kt  s  5th  (ch.)  {d) 

12.  P.  toK.  B.'sSrd. 

la  Kt  takes  K.  B.  P. 

18.  Q.  to  K.  Kt'8  2nd. 

14  Q.  takes  Q. 

14.  B.  takes  Q. 

15.  Kt  takes  Kt  (e) 

15.  Kt  takes  P. 

16   R.  to  Q.'s  sq.  (/) 

16.  K.  to  K.'s  sq. 

17    P  to  Q.  B.'8  3rd. 

17.  Q.  B.  to  K,'8  Srd. 

And  black  wins  easily 

(B) 

11  R  toK.'8sq.  11.  K.  toQ.'ssq. 

12  P  takes  P.  12.  Q.  to  K.  Kfs  5th. 
18   Q.  to  Q.'s  Srd.                                      13.  B.  to  K.  B.  's  4th. 

14.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd.  14.  B.  to  Q.  B.\s  4th  (oh.) 

1&  K.  to  K.'s  sq.  15.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  sq. 

And  black  wins. 


18.  R.  to  Q  's  sq. 

i4.  B.  Lr  Q,  Kt.'s  Srd. 

i5    Kt  takes  P.  on  K.  Ji.'s  5th. 

id  Q.  takes  K.  B.  P. 


(0) 


13.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

14.  B  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

15.  Castles. 

16.  Kt  to  K.  R.'8  did. 


And  black  wins. 


800  frere's  chess  hand-book. 

P) 

15.  Q.  to  K.  R.*^  4th.  (g)  15.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

16.  B.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th.  16.  Kt.  to  K.'s  3rd. 

17.  B.  takes  B.  17.  Q.  takes  B. 

A.nd  black  wins. 

(a)  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd  would  be  weak  play. 

(b)  If  white  play  Q.  to  K.'s  4th,  black's  answer  is  K.  to  Q.'e  6(;Dare  tad 
would  have  a  winning  game. 

(c)  Were  white  to  take  P.  on  K.  B.'s  5th,  black  would  take  Kt  with  Q., 
and  win  easily. 

(f/)  Q.  to  R.'s  4th  (ch.)  would  be  inferior  play. 

(f)  If  Q.  P.  were  to  take  P.,  black  Kt.  would  take  P.;  and  if  R.  were  U 
check,  black  would  interpose  with  bishop,  and  win  easily. 

(/)  Acy  other  mode  of  play  cannot  prevent  black  from  regaining  hia 
lost  piece. 

(g)  White  queen  is  compelled  to  retire  from  rook's  5th,  and  white  cannol 
now  play  his  rook  to  queen's  square  with  advantage. 


Game  No.  2. 

WHITE. 

BLACK, 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

1.  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  taHes  P. 

8.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  4tli. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt.'s  5th. 

5.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

5.  P.  takes  Kt 

6.  Q.  takes  P.  (or  A). 

6.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd.  (a) 

7.  Q.  takes  P.  (or  B,  C). 

7.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  Castles. 

8.  Kt  to  Q.'s  sq. 

9.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd.  (6) 

9.  P.  to  Q.S  3rd. 

10.  Kt  to  Q.'s  5th. 

10.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

And  the  position  becomes  the  same  as  though  black  had  castled  at  VUi 

5th  move. 

(A) 


6.  Castles. 

6.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

7.  Q.  takes  P. 

7.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'8  3rd. 

8.  B.  takes  P.  on  K.  B.'s  6th. 

8.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

9.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

9.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

10.  Q.  to  R.'s  5th  (ch.) 

10.  K.  to  Q.'s  sq. 

11.  B.  takes  K.  Kt 

. 

11.  P.  takes  Q.  B. 

12.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  7th. 

12.  Q.  to  K.'s  sq. 

18.  Q.  takes  P.  (ch.)  (or  D). 

13.  Kt  to  K.'8  2nd. 

And  black 

wins. 

(B) 

7.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  t.  K.'s  5th. 

8.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  8r4 

9.  Kt  to  Q."s  5th. 

9.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

'0.  Q.  takes  P.  on  K.  B.'s  5th. 

10.  P.  takes  P. 

»1.  P.  takes  P. 

11.  Kt  to  Q.'s  sq. 

i2.  Castles. 

12.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

18.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  6th  (ch.) 

13.  Kt  takes  Kt 

14.  Q.  takes  Kt.  (c) 

14.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  8%» 

Itk  Q.  B.  to  K  Kt's  5th. 

15.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

And  black 

win& 
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(0) 


T.  P.  to  KV  5th 

8.  Q.  takes  K.  P.  od  K  B.'b  6th  (or 

E,F). 

9.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.'8  Srd. 

10.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.'8  7th. 

11.  Q.  takes  R. 

12.  E.  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 


7.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  Srd. 

8.  B.  to  K  R.'s  Srd. 

9.  B.  takes  Q.  B. 

10.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 

11.  B.  takes  Q.  Kt  P. 

12.  Et.  to  K.  R.'8  Srd. 


i8   B  takes  R  P. 
U  P.  to  Q.'8  5th. 


And  black  wins. 
(D) 

13.  Kt  to  K.'s  2nd. 
14  B.  to  K.  Kt's  2nd.  (d) 
And  black  wins. 

(E) 

8.  Q  to  K.'s  4th.  8.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  Srd.  (d) 

».  Q.  takes  P.  on  K.  B.'s  6th  (or  G).       9.  P.  to  Q/s  4th. 
»0.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  3rd.  10.  Kt  to  K.  Kt's  6th. 

And  black  wins. 


8.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  Srd. 

9.  Castles. 

JO.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 


9   Q.  toK.'s2nd. 
10.  Q.  to  her  Srd  sq.  (/) 


(F) 

8.  P.  to  Q.'8  Srd. 

9.  P.  takes  P. 
10.  B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

And  black  wins. 

(G) 

9.  Kt  takes  Q.  P. 
10.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 
And  black  wins. 


(a)  Q.  to  K.'8  2nd,  with  the  assistance  of  Q.  Kt,  will  always  be  able  ta 
defend  the  king's  side,  let  white  play  as  he  may. 

(?>)  If  queen  were  to  take  Q.  B.  P.,  black  would  play  his  queen  to  her  Srd, 
»nd  win  easily. 

(c)  If  white  were  to  take  knight  with  pawn  instead  of  queen,  black  would 
fcnswer  queen  to  her  Srd. 

(d)  The  decisive  move. 

^    {e)  This  move  completely  frustrates  white's  attack. 

(/)  White  might  take  Kt  with  P.,  the  moves  would  then  follow  as  ander: 

10.  10,  Q.  takes  Q.  (ch.) 

11.  B.  takes  Q.  11.  Kt  takes  Q.  B.  P.  (ch.) 

And  black  wins. 


Game  Ko.  3.* 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

1.  P  to  K.'s  4th. 

a  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt  "8  4th. 

4.  B.  to  Q  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

5.  Castles. 

5.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

6.  Kt  to  K.'8  5th  (or  A, 

B). 

6.  Q.  takes  Kt 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

7.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  2nd. 

8.  R.  takes  P.  (or  C). 

8.  Kt  to  K.  R.'8  3rd. 

lay, 

ftrong,  either  in  attack  oi  defence,  as  the  two  preceding  example 

20 


are  not 


802 


fr^re's  chess  hand-book. 


9.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 
10.  B.  takes  Kt 
11    B.  takes  P.  (ch.) 
12.  P.  to  K'8  5th. 


9.  P.  to  Q/9  8rd.  («) 

10.  Q.  takes  B. 

11.  K,  to  Q.'s  sq. 

12.  Kt  to  Q.  b\  8rd. 


And  bl&ck  wins. 


6.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

7.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd. 

8.  Q.  takes  P.  on  K.  Kt's  5th. 

9.  Q.  takes  P.  on  K.  B.'s  5th. 
10.  P.  to  Q.  Kt.'8  Srd. 


(A) 


6.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

7.  Q.  takes  B. 

8.  Kt  to  Q.  B.''s  8rd. 

9.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  Srd. 
10.  Kt  takes  Kt 


And  black  wins. 


6.  P.  to  Q.'8  4th. 
T.  Q.  takes  P. 

8.  Q.  B.  takes  P 

9.  P.  to  K;s  5th. 

10.  B.  takes  P. 

11.  Q.  takes  B. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Q.  B.  takes  P. 
B.  takes  P.  (ch.) 
P.  to  K/s  5th. 

(B) 


6.  P.  takes  Kt 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  8rd. 

8.  B.  to  K.'8  3rd. 

9.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

10.  B.  takes  B. 

11.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'g  3rd. 


And  black  has  the  better  game. 


(0) 


8.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

9.  K.  to  Q.^s  sq. 

10.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'8  8rd. 


And  black  has  the  better  game. 
(a)  Black  might  also  play  P  to  K.  B.'s  Srd,  and  have  the  hotter 


Game  No.  4. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

1.  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B;s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Kt  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  B;s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

6.  Castles. 

5.  Q.  to  K.V2nd. 

6.  P.  to  q;s  4th. 

6.  P.  takes  Kt 

7.  Q.  takes  P. 

7.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'8  3rd. 

8.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'8  Srd. 

8.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

9.  Kt  to  Q.'s  5th. 

9.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

10.  Q.  takes  P. 

10.  Kt  to  Q.'s  sq. 

11.  P.  to  K.^s  5th. 

11.  Kt  to  K.'s  3rd. 

12.  KttoK.  B.'s6th(ch.) 

12.  Kt  takes  Kt 

13.  Q  Ukes  Kt 

13   R.  to  K.  Kt's  80. 

14.  P.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

14.  Kt.  to  Q.'8  8<j. 

15.  P.  to  K.'s  6th  (or  A,  B). 

15.  P.  takes  P. 

16.  P.  takes  P. 

16.  Kt  takes  P. 

AnvT  black  nas  a  winning  game. 

15.  P.  takes  P. 

15.  Q.  takes  P. 

16.  R.  to  K.'s  sq.  (ch.) 

16.  B.  to  K's  2nd. 

17.  B.  to  K.  Kt's  5th. 

17.  R.  takes  B. 

13.  Q.  takes  U.  (or  C). 

18.  K.toK.B.'8aq. 

And  black  win^ 
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i5.  ft  to  K/s  sq. 
16.  Q.  to  K.  B.'8  ith, 
IT.  Q,  to  K.  B  '8  sq. 


18  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  8th  (cb.) 

19  B.  to  Q.  KV&  5th  (ch.) 

20.  P.  takes  P.  (ch.) 

21.  Q.  R.  ti)  Q.'s  sq. 

22.  B.  to  K/8  2nd. 


(B) 

15.  Q.  to  K.'8  2nd- 

16.  E.  to  K.  Kt's  dlh. 
IT.  P.  takes  P. 

And  black  wins. 


(0) 


18.  K.  to  Q.'s  2nd- 

19.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  3fd. 

20.  P.  takes  P. 

21.  R.  to  Q/s  4th. 

22.  K.  to  Q.  B.'8  2iid 


And  blaci 

L  winSb 

Game  No.  5. 

WHITE. 

BLAOK. 

L  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K's  4th. 

2.  P.  toK.  B.'8  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  4th. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt^s  5th. 

5.  Castles. 

5.  Q.  to  K '8  2nd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.^8  4th. 

6.  P.  takes  Kt 

7.  Q.  Kt.  to  B.^s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

a  Kt.  to  Q/s  5th. 

a  Q.  to  Q.'8  2nd- 

9.  Q.  \,akes  P. 

9.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

10.  P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

10.  Kt.  takes  Q.  P. 

11.  Q.  to  K/s  4th. 

11.  Kt.  toK.^sSrd. 

12.  Kt.  takes  P.  on  K  B.'s 

5th. 

12.  P.  takes  P. 

18.  Kt.  takes  Kt. 

13.  P.  takes  Kt. 

14.  Q.  takes  P.  on  K.'s  4th 

14.  Q.  toK.  Kt.'s2nd. 

16.  R.  takes  B.  (ch.) 

15.  K.  takes  R. 

16.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

16.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd  (or  A) 

17.  R.  to  K.  B.^s  sq. 

17.  K.  to  K.'s  sq. 

38   B.  toK.  R.'s6th. 

la  Q.  takes  B. 

19   E.  takes  Kt. 

And  white  has  the  better  game. 

(A) 

16 

16.  Q.  takes  Q. 

17   B  takes  Q. 

17.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  8rd. 

18   B  takes  Kt. 

la  R.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 

19.  P.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd  (b«tt^ 

19.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

20.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  sq. 

20.  K.  to  K.'s  sq. 

21.  B.  to  K/s  5th. 

21.  P.  to  Q.  B.'s  8rd. 

22.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  6th. 

22.  R.  to  K.  R.'s  sq. 

23.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

23.  R.  to  K-  B.'8  sq. 

84.  R.  to  K.  li.'8  4th. 

And  white  has  the  better  game. 

Game  No.  6. 


WHITE. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K  B.'s  4th. 
8  K.  Kt  to  B.'e  3rd. 
4.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 


BLAOK. 

1.  P.  to  K.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

a  p.  to  K.  Kt.'s  4th. 
4  p.  toK.  Kt'sfith. 
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5.  Castles. 

6.  P.  to  Q/s  4th. 

7.  Q.  takes  P. 

a  B.  takes  P.  on  K.  Kt's  5th, 
9.  P.  to  K/8  5th  (or  A\ 

10.  Q.  takes  Q.  Kt  P. 

11.  Q.  takes  £. 

12.  K.  takes  B. 


5.  Q.  to  K.'8  2nd. 

6.  P.  takes  Kt. 
T.  P.  to  Q.'8  8rd. 

8.  B.  to  K's  Srd. 

9.  B.  takes  B. 

10.  B.  takes  U, 

11.  Q.  to  Q.'8  sq. 

12.  P.  to  Q.  E.'8  Srd. 


And  black  has  a  winning  gamo. 

(A 


9  B.  to  K  KL'8  5th. 

9.  Q.  takes  B. 

10.  B.  takes  B. 

10.  KttoK.R.'8  8id. 

11.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt's  Srd. 

11.  P.  takes  B. 

12.  Q.  takes  Kt  P. 

12.  Q.  to  K's  6th  (oh.) 

18.  K.  to  R.'s  sq. 

13.  Q.  takes  Q.  P. 

14.  Q.  takes  R. 

14.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt's  8rd. 

15.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'8  8M. 

15.  K.  to  K's  2nd. 

And  black  has  the  better  gama 

Game  No.  7. 

WHITE, 

BLACK. 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K's  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B;s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  Kt  to  K  B.'s  Srd. 

8.  P.  to  K  Kt's  4th. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K  Kt's  5th. 

6.  Castles. 

5.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

6.  P.  takes  Kt 

7.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  3rd. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

8.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  5th. 

8.  Q.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

9.  Q.  takes  P. 

9.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  Srd, 

10.  P.  to  K.'s  5th. 

10.  P.  takes  P. 

11.  Q.  to  K's  4th. 

11.  K  to  Q.'s  sq. 

12.  P.  takes  P. 

12.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th  (ch.) 

IS.  K.  moves. 

13.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

14.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

14.  Q.  takes  P.  on  K'i  411 

15.  Q.  takes  Q. 

15.  Kt  takes  Q. 

And  bUok  wins. 

Game  No.  8. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

L  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

1.  p.  to  K.'s  4th. 

«.  P.  to  K.  B.'s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  K.  Kt  to  B.'s  Srd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt'8  4th. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K  Kt's  5tli. 

6  Castles. 

6.  Q.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

6.  P.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

6.  P.  takes  Kt 

7.  Q.  takes  P. 

7.  P.  to  Q.'s  Srd. 

8.  Q.  takes  P. 

8.  Q.  B.  to  K.'8  Srd. 

9   P.  toQ.'s5th. 

9.  B.  to  Q.'s  2nd. 

10.  P.  to  K's  5th. 

10.  P.  takes  P. 

11.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd. 

11.  P.  to  K.  B.'8  Srd. 

11  Kt  to  a  B.'s  Srd. 

12.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  4tli. 

Andh^Kckwinik 

0HE88    PROBLEMS. 


805 


GAltfE  J!To.  9 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

t  P  tfl  K.  8  4th. 

1.  P.  to  K.'8  4th. 

2.  P.  to  K.  B/s  4th. 

2.  P.  takes  P. 

8.  KL  to  K.  B.  8  3rd. 

8.  P.  to  K.  Kt'B  4tl^ 

4.  B.  to  Q  B;8  4th. 

4.  P.  to  K.  Kt'B  5th. 

5    P.  to  Q/s  4th. 

5.  P.  takes  Kt 

6   Q.  takes  P. 

6.  Kt.  to  Q,  B.'8  8rd. 

7.  Q.  B.  takes  P. 

7.  Q.  to  K/s  2n(l. 

8.  Q.  B.  takes  P. 

8.  P.  to  Q/s  3rd. 

1.  Q.  B.  takes  P. 

9.  Q.  takes  B. 

4   Q.  takes  B.  P.  (ch) 

10.  K.  to  Q/s  sq. 

.1.  Caatles. 

11.  Kt.  to  K,  R.'8  3nL 

And  black  wins. 

►♦>■ 


ess  IrobUms. 


Problem  No.  1. — By  D.  Jullien. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  two  moYMb 

BLACK. 


....  .^        MM 

mm     %m 


Wm    A    ^ 


Vj        V///M 


i    m 

V//////A  <//^^VA<>  V///////j  V///////y 

7yy//7//^.  W/yv/z^  vyy^vyy^  ^^yyy^yy/. 

■      tt      ■      ■ 

■     ■  1 S     WA 
wm,     mm     iwf  a  ^ 

mm,    '^''W§  ^  '^^p    ^^p 
i     »     ^     ^P 


a«^ 


wmn. 
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Problem  No.  2. — By  Eugene  B.  Cook. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  three  moveA, 

BLACK. 


m      ™      ^1      Wl: 

y////M         W//M         W/ZM    f,    Wi%^y    » 

t BM^,  i 


\    »    wi    ^M- 

y.  y////////  WrT^/yy  ',Tr^ffy 


W//M         ^ 


^ 


m      mm.      w/m 
mm,     mm. 


mm       «? 


m.     WM     'mm 


WHITK. 

Problem  No.  3.— By  S.  Loyd. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  three  movesw 

BLACZ. 


mm>,     WM 
I     ili 


m. 


V/a 


14 


'%.     4M.     »     i^i 


lii  ^  « 


r 


J      iSJ 
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Problem  No.  4. — By  D.  JuLLiirr^. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  three  moyaa. 


^M^        '</m^>        V//M. 

WM    ill     ■     ■ 

^        mm. 
p^        W^A        WM,        ^ 


i 


IBi        ^^        'W^.        -mm. 


m^'      m 


■  W^m 


y/A 


WM        ^ 


«    «    « 

^^^^^^,         ;^;^^^^^         :^^^^" 


WHITK. 

Problem  No. 

5.— By  N. 

Marachb. 

White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  four  movea. 

BLACK. 

H   il   H   

'fM       W^.       Iff  r&^^  1 

m.    Ill    mw»  i 


Z^y7/////.  ^/////X^  V/h///A 

mm,  1  ^     ^ 


•      lil      ^^ 


Vj 


mm. 


I      il 


tot 
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Problem  No.  6. — By  Eugene  B.  Coof, 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  four  ilotm^ 


m      wM.      mm 

W/M         VM'^y. 


1  WA 


y/////y.  V////M  .._.     - 

"-'  •   ■   ■ 


WHITB. 

Problem  No.  7.— By  S.  Loyd. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  four  mov4 


m. 


mm.        V///////J.        vat^//'     .  v///////y. 
^^=^^^=^^       WM       WM  ^ju  f //////  ^^ 

;^;^^^^:5^.         j^;^^^;^         y////M        ^ 


I  .11 


.^       Mil      ..^^ 

f^i      i^J      ^P      P 

fiJ    ft    ■    L. 
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Problem  No.  8. — By  I.  S.  Loyd,  Jr. 
White  to  plajr,  and  checkmate  in  four  moTMi 


»       ^.e^^g^       ^p       p;^^ 

■    m 

JT^     7/^^'^///  ''////^VA  f^^-^  V///////y 

tM  M  m  ■ 

y/'^//'  y/^y^  ^^^  

ia.i#J    m. 


WHITK. 

Problem  No.  9. — By  Eugene  B.  Cook. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 

BLACK. 


y////M        ^ 


.  11 


iftWM      WS      WM      'WM 

^m    m    fm    m. 
iili    «#■ 


I  fit  B  Ha 

m    ■     if     '" 

WUITB. 


aio 
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Problem  No.  10. — By  D.  Jullien, 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  fire  moy«B. 


± 


'i-M-mMm-M.m 


i 


^a^        WM        P^ 

fmi      »      & 


i lii   « I  a 


»     i 


M 


v,   *»    s%m: 

MM     1     'M^A  ^ 


16^1  i 


WrW      ^^      ^P      P^ 

<,*T?^5?^  ^y/y/^/.  v/z^/Zt  J^/^^% 


Problem  No.  11. — By  Prof.  A.  Clapp. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  five  moves. 


^        v///m. 


mm   .   -my^;       '/m/^/       WM 
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Problem  No.  12. — By  Eugene  B.  Coo«. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  five  moves. 


± 


ifi 


i^  ^'i^-^  ''////*'///  ''/^/•VA 

I...  ill..  M  fii 


i^^ 


'/-;     t     ziAT/'*/     t     v///////y 


^  i  m&     ^^     ^- 


i 


m 


(wm        ^j^m'        wW^^y 
y/y.  ^  wB/>.       <m/A       i^^ 


11   * 


I   liABiB 


^^^        M'^        Pi^ 

.,,,,,, i    m    m    m 

fm      WM      WM      -'m^. 


WHITB. 

Problem  No.  13. — By  N.  Marache. 
"White  to  pl&y,  and  checkmate  in  five  moves. 


±111 


^'^    s 


W/' 


mm ■ 


W/M 


%      mm 


S      ■      ■      

_  .^    wMAm    m 

f§m.     «     « a 


^'^j-^:^  .^m^  ^/;5?^/-/:    -^    J%55!«? 

mm,      ^ 
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Pboblem  No.  14.— "The  Jepuit."    By  Eugene  B.  Cbo& 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  nine  movea. 


BLACK. 


^^,  H 


m%!>. 


'////Mc 


H   11   ■ 

■      ■Ail      ■* 

^  lii    ^j  A  fti    p| 

y//////A    ^    '///////A         y///////A    ^    '/////////. 


VA 


V/y    ^^    W//////y. 


^P        W^       WW        W!M' 

m    m    im    m. 

W/A        WM        WM 


WHITB. 

Problem  No.  15. — Self-mate.     By  Eugene  B.  Co^k. 
White  to  play,  and  force  black  to  checkmate  him  (white)  in  seven  mcv« 

BLACK. 
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Problem  No.  16.— **Ths  Cirous.''    By  Eugene  B.  Cook. 
White  to  play  and  draw  the  game. 


Ill      P 


€^J       mm       y////M. 
y////M       y////M 


m€mmi 
'mm     ''^y     WM     'WM 
«     «     ■     » 

WM.        WM       W^        W'W 

%       V////A       ^m>       mm. 
WM      wm      m^y  •  ^ 


il  H  ■  if 


'fm       WM.       WM. 


wHm. 


Problem  No.  17. — Anonymous. 

Whitic—Q.  at  K.'s  4th ;  R.  at  Q.  R  's  sq  ;  R.  at  K.  R.'s  8th ;  K.  at  K.  B.  8  6tU 
Black.— R.  at  Q.  R.^s  2nd;  R.  at  Q.  Kt/s  sq. ;  P.  at  Q.  Kt.'s  2nd;  K.  at  (^ 
R/s  sq. 

"White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  18. — By  Stanley. 

White.— P.  at  Q.  Kt's  2nd;  R.  at  K.'s  2nd;  B.  at  K.  Kt's  2nd;  Kt  at  K. 

B.'s  5th  ;  K.  at  Q.'s  sq. 
Bf  JiCK.— B.  at  Q.  Kt.'s  2nd ;  K.  at  Q.'s  6th. 

White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  two  moves. 

Problem  No.  19. — By  Horwitz. 

W  urns. —P.  at  K.'s  5th;  Q.  at  Q.  R.'s  6th;  Kt  at  K.  KL's  6th;  K.  at  (^ 

B.'s  3rd. 
Black.— K.  at  Q,  B.'s  4th. 

White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  three  moves. 

pROi>[.EM  No.  20. — The  Indian  Problem. 

Whitk.  -Pawn?  at  Q.  Kt'a  2nd,  K.  B.'s  2nd,  and  K.  Kt.'h  4th ;  R.  at  Q.'»  sq. 

B.  at  K.  l\l.\s  2ii(l ;  B.  at  K.  R.'s  Otii ;  K.  at  Q.  R.'s  sq. 

Black. — Pawns  at  K.\s  4ih  and  Q.  Kfs  2nd ;  Ivt.  at  K.  li.'s  Glh '  K.  at  KL's  5tk 

White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 
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Peoblem  No.  21. — By  IIerr  Kling. 

Whitic.— Pawns  at  Q,'s  2nd  and  K's  4th ;  R.  at  Q.  R.'s  6tn ;  B.  at  K.  R.  9  8tk 

K  at  K.'s  2nd. 
Blaok.— Pawns  at  Q.'8  2nd,  K.  E.'s  2nd,  and  K.  R.'s  6th ;  K.  at  K.  B/s  7tL. 
"White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 

Peoblem  No.  22. — By  Herr  Harewitz. 

Wmnt— Pawns  at  Q.  Kt.'s  2nd,  K.  B/s  2nd,  K.  Kt's  3rd,  and  K.  R's  5th , 
R.  at  Q.  R;s  3rd ;  B.  at  Q.  R.'s  6th ;  Kt  at  K  B.'s  sq. ;  Kt.  at  K. 
Kt.'s  sq. ;  K.  at  Q.  R.'s  sq. 

Black.— Pawns  at  Q.  B.'s  8rd,  K.  B.'s  3rd,  and  K.'s  5th;  Q.  at  Q.  B.'s  4th; 
B.  at  KL's  4tii ;  B.  at  Q.'s  6th  ;  Kt  at  Q.^s  4th ;  K.  at  Q  a  5th. 
White  to  play,  and  clicckmato  in  foar  mo\ejk 

Problem  No.  28. — By  D.  Jullien. 

Whitk.— Pawns  at  Q.  B.'s  3rd  and  Q.  Kt's  4th ;  R.  at  K's  5th ;  B.  at  Q.'s  sq.; 

Kt.  at  K.'s  4th  ;  K.  at  K.  B.'s  4th. 
Black.— P.  at  Q.'s  2nd ;  K.  at  Q.  B.'s  5th. 

White  to  play,  and  ciieckmate  in  four  moves. 

Problem  No.  24. — By  N.  Maraohe. 

Whitb.— P.  at  Q.  Kt's  5th ;  Q.  at  Q.  Kt's  7th ;  Rooks  at  K.  R.'s  8rd  and  rth ; 

B.  at  K.  Kl's  sq. ;  Kt.  at  Q.'s  Srd ;  K.  at  Q.  R.'s  4rh. 
Black.— Pawns  at  Q.'s  3rd,  Q.  B  's  4th,  and  Q.'s  Tth ;  Q.  at  Q.  s  2nd ;  Rooks 

at  Q.  Kt.'s  6th  and  7ih ;  B.  at  Q.  B.'s  sq. ;  B.  at  K.  KVs  2nd ;  K. 

at  Q.  B.'s  6th. 

White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  four  moves. 

Problem  No.  25. — By  Eugene  B.  Cook. 

Whitk.— P.  at  Q.  B.'s  4th ;  B.  at  Q.  B.'s  7th ;  B.  at  Q.'s  5th ;  Kt  at  K.  R.^ 

sq. ;  K.  at  R.*s  5th. 
Black.— Pawns  at  K.  B.*s  3rd  and  K.  R.'s  2nd;  Kt.  at  K.'s  5th;  K.  at  K. 

B.'s  4th. 

White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  five  moves. 

Problem  No.  26.— By  T.  M.  Brown. 

Whitk.— Pawns  at  K.  Kt's  4th  and  K.  R.'s  2nd  ;  R.  at  K.  B.'s  8th ;  Bishopf 

at  Q  Kt.'s  5th  and  K.  Kt's  3rd  ;  K,  at  Q.  B.'s  4th. 
Black.- -P.  at  K.  Kt's  3rd;  K.  at  K.'s  5th. 

White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  six  moves. 

Problem  No.  27. — By  Eugene  B.  Cook. 

^KiTE.— Pawns  at  Q.  's  3rd  and  K.  R.'s  4th;  R.  at  K.'s  8rd ;  B.  at  Q.  R.'a  Tth 

B.  at  K.  K  's  3rd  ;  K.  at  Q.  R.'s  sq. 
Black.— PLwns  at  K.  R.'s  2nd  and  3rd ;  K.  at  K.  B.'s  5th. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  five  moves. 

Problem  No.  28.— By  I.  S.  Loyd,  Jr. 

Whitk —Pawns  at  Q  's  2nd,  Q.  B.'s  5th.  K.'s  3rd,  K.  Kt's  3rd,  K  R.^s  3Td, 

and  K    R.s  4th:  Q.  at  Q.  B.'s  4th  :  B.  at  K.  B.'s  6th;  Kt  at  Q. 

B.'s  Sth:  Kt.  at  K.  B.'s  4th  :  K.  at  K.  R.'s  7tli. 
3LACK.— Pawns  at  Q  li.'s  3r<l,  K.  B.'s  2nd,  and  K.  B.'s  6th  ;  Rooks  at  Q.  B.'i 

2n(l  and  Q.'6  6th  ;  Kniifhts  at  K.'s  2nd  and  Q.  B.'s  Sth  •  Q.  at  Q 

Kt.'s  4th  ;  B.  at  Q  "s  4th  ;  K.  at  K.  B.'s  4th. 
White  to  play  and  checkmate  in  five  movea. 
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Problem  No.  29.  -By  Euoene  B.  Coo^. 

1^     ^«.-Kt   at  Q.  Kt's  7th;  B.  at  Q.  B.'s  4th;  Kt.  at  K'e  3rd;  K  at  K«. 

Kt/s  4tb. 
Bi.    ■JK    -Pawn   at  K.'s  4th  B  atQ/s  3rfl ;  K.  at  K.'s  5th. 

Whito  to  pl&y,  and  checkmate  in  six  moves. 


H  ITTTE. 


Problem  No.  30.— By  T.  M.  ]3rown.  : 

-P  at  Q.>  8rd  ;  Q  at  Q  R/s  6th :  Kt.  at  Q.  B.'s  8th ;  R.  at  K.'8  8tb   " 
R.  at  Iv  U.'s  4th  ;  B.  at  K.  R.'s  Srd ;  K.  at  Q.  Kt's  7th. 
Black.— Pawns  at  Q.  B.'s  •2n(l.  4th,  5th,  Q.'s  2n(l,  3rd,  5th,  and  K.  B.'s  2l^'\ 
4tb  (''iirht  pawns^;  Bishops  at  Q.'s  sq.  and  K.'s  5th;  Q.  at  K.  L'i 
7th:  Kt.  at  Q.  Kt/s  tth;  K  at  Q "«  4tb. 
White  to  play,  and  checkmate  in  eight  moves,  without  taking  ary    I 
ftlack's  pawns. 

Problem  No.  81.-  iSy  Herr  Kltng. 

White.  —All  the  pieces  ©n  their  own  squares,  but  no  pawns  on  the  boarC 
Black. — King  at  his  s(iuare. 

White  playing  first,  undertakes  to  command  every  square  on  the  b^^fcri  'm 
loarteen  moves,  mating  only  at  the  last  move. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  CHESS  PROBLEi/d 
Problem  No.  1. 

TV  rfTTE.  BLACK. 

1.  R.  takes  B.  (ch.)  1.  K.  takes  R.  (dJ%.  <►  .) 

2.  Q.  interposes  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  2. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  Q.  to  K.  R.S  6th.  1.  B.  takes  Q. 

2.  B.  takes  P.  2.  B.  moves. 
8.  B.  takes  P.  (checkmate). 

1.  P.  takes  Q. 
2.  B.  takes  P.  (ch.)  2.  B.  to  B.'s  3rd. 

8   B.  takes  B.  (checkmate). 

2    R  .    1 
8    Mate^ 


1.  B.  to  B's  3rd 
2    R  .    K.'8  7tb  2.  Any  move. 


Problem  No.  3. 

WHITE.  BLACX. 

1    R  tc  R.'s  3rd  (dis.  ch.)  1.  Moves. 

2.   B.  to  R/s  Gth.  2.  Moves. 

8.  B  tc  B/s  8th  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  4. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

I.  Q.  to  Kt.'s  7th  (ch.)  1.  B.  takes  Q. 

^.  P.  takes  B.  2    B.  moves. 

S.  B.  lakes  R  (checkmate) 
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PlJOBLEM  No.  5. 
WHITK.  BLAOi;, 

1.  Kt.  takes  Q.  B.'s  P.  (dis.  ch.)  1.  Q.  takes  Q. 

2.  R.  to  Q.'s  5tli  (double  ch.)  2.  K.  takes  B. 
8,  Kt.  to  K.'s  <'Jrd  (ch.)  8.  K.  takes  Kt 
4.  P.  checkmates. 

Tkoblem  No.  6. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  R.  to  Q.  K.'s  3rd  (ch.)  1.  K.  to  Q/s  5th 

2.  K  to  K.  B;s  6th.  2.  K.  to  B.'s  5th 
8.  B  to  Q."s  3rd  (ch.)                             8.  K.  takes  P. 

1  B.  to  Q.'s  6th  (checkmate). 

8.  K.  to  Q.'8  5th, 
4.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  6th  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  7. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  Q.  to  R/s  6th  (ch.)  1.  P.  takes  Q. 

2.  R.  to  R/s  sq.  (ch.)  2.  R.  to  R.'s  6th. 
8.  Kt  to  R.'s  3rd.  8.  Moves. 

4.  Kt.  or  R.  (checkmate.) 

Problem  No.  8. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

L  R  takes  P.  (ch.)  1.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

2.  B.  to  K.'s  5th.  2.  Q.  takes  Kt.  (ch  i 

8.  R.  to  Q.'s  8th  (ch.)  3.  K.  takes  R. 
4.  K.  to  B.'s  ^th  (checkmate> 

Problem  No.  9. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd.  1.  R.  takes  Q.  (ch.) 

2.  K.  to  X.  B.'s  Srd  2.  B.  to  K.'s  7th  (ch.) 
8.  K.  to  K.'s  3rd.                                     3.  Anywhere. 

4.  B.  to  K.  B.'s  4th  (checkmate). 

1.  R.  to  Kt's  5th  (ch.) 

2.  K.  to  B.'s  3rd.  2.  B.  to  K.'s  7th  (cL.)  (i>e8t>. 

3.  Q.  takes  B.  3.  R.  takes  Kt. 

4.  B.  to  B.'s  4th  (checkmate). 

1    R.  to  Kt's  2ud  (ch.) 

2  K.  to  K.'s  8rd.  2.  R.  takes  Kt 
8.  P.  to  B.'s  4th  (ch.)  8.  K.  take?  B. 
4.  Q.  takes  P.  (checkmate). 

1.  P.  to  K.  Kt's  7th,  or  R.  takef  B 

2.  B  to  B.'s  4th  (ch.)  2.  K.  takes  B. 

8.  Q.  to  Q.  2n(l  (ch.)  &  K.  to  K.'s  4th. 

4.  Q.  to  Q.'s  6th  (checkmate), 

Prob  .km  No.  10. 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1.  Q.  takes  Q  'a  P. 

2.  R    interposes  (ch.) 
8.  R.'s  P.  1. 

4.  Q.  R.  to  K.'s  4th. 

*.  Kt  or  Q.  (checkmate! 

1.  B.  checks  (best). 

2.  K.  to  K.  B.'s  5th  (b«ftt> 

3.  Q.  to  K.  B.'s  2nd.  (A) 

4.  Any  tlnng. 
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(A)        3.  K  '8  P.  1 

C.  P.  takes  R.  (ch.)  4.  K.  moves. 

5   Or  takes  P.  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  11. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  B.  to  Ci.  B.'s  8th.  1.  P.  moves. 

2   B.  to  Q.  Kt's  Sth.  2.  P.  moves. 

8    Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  7th.  8.  K.  moves. 

-  4   Kt.  to  K.'s  6th  ((lis.  ch.)  4.  K.  moves  or  takes  P» 
5   Kt  mates,  or  discovers  mate. 

Problem  No.  12. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  R.  to  Q.'s  8th.  1.  Kt.  to  K.  Kt's  Srd. 

2.  Q.  takes  R.  2.  Q.  takes  Q. 

8.  P.  to  R.'s  Sth,  becomes  a  Kt  3.  Kt.  takes  Kt.  (best) 

4.  R.  takes  Kt.  at  Q.'s  4th.  4.  P.  takes  Kt 

5.  R.  to  Q.'s  5th  (checkmate). 

If  4.  K.  takes  R.,  or  any  othei 
5.  Kt  takes  B.'s  P.  (checkmate).  move, 

2.  R.  takes  B. 
5.  R.  takes  Q.  3.  R  to  R.'s  Sth  (ch.) 

4.  K.  takes  R.  4.  P.  takes  R. 

5.  Q.  takes  Kfs  P.  (checkmate.) 

If  4,  Any  other  move. 
1  R.  to  Q.'s  5th  (checkmate). 

2.  R.  to  Q.  R.'s  2nd. 
X  B.  takes  Q.  B.'s  P.  8.  Kt  to  R.'s  5th  (best). 

4.  P.  to  R.'s  Sth,  becomes  Kt  or  Q.        4.  Any  move. 

5.  Checkmate. 

1.  R.  takes  B. 
I.  P.  to  R.'s  Sth,  becomes  Kt  2.  R.  to  R.'s  Sth  (ch.) 

J.  K.  takes  R.  3.  Q.'s  Kt.  moves. 

I.  Kt.  to  B.'s  7th  (ch.)  4.  K.  to  Q.^s  5th. 

\  Checkmate. 
*1  tere  are  many  subordinate  variations  to  this  very  interesting  p.'ob^em— 
tie  X)regoing  are  the  leaders. 

Problem  No.  13. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  Q.  to  K.'s  sq.  (ch.)  1.  K.  to  Q.'s  5th  (best). 

2.  Q  to  K.  Ivt's  sq.  (ch.)  2.  K.  to  K.'s  4th. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  Kt's  7Mi  (ch.)  8.  K.  to  Q/s  8rd  (bestX 

4.  Q.  to  Q.  B.'s  7th  (ch.)  4.  K.  takes  Q. 

5.  Kt  to  Q.  Kt.'s  5th  (checkmate). 


Problem  No.  14. 

WHITE. 

black. 

1    B.  to  K.  R.'s  2nd. 

1.  B.  to  K.'s  6th. 

2   B.  to  Iv.  Kt'rt  3rd. 

2.  B.  to  K.  Kt.'8  8th, 

8   B.  to  K.'s  sq. 

8.  B.  to  K  's  ()th. 

4.  B.  takes  P. 

4.  B.  to  Q.'s  7th. 

5.  B.  takes  P. 

5.  B.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 

6.  B.  to  Q  Kt.'s  Sth. 

6.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

7.  B.  to  Q,  B.'s  7th. 

T.  B.  to  Q  R.'8  2nd.  ' 

8.  B.  to  Q  K  's  5th. 

S.  Any  movo. 

».  B.  t«»  Q.  B.'s  3rd  (checkmate) 

27' 
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S^O. 

15. 

BLACK. 

1. 
2. 
8. 
4 

5. 
6. 

P.  to  Q.'s  8rd. 
p.  to  E.'s  7th. 
P.  to  R/s  4th. 
P.  to  Kt.'s  8th  bccomeft  rool 

(best),  (o) 
E.  takes  B. 
R.  takes  la 
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TVHITE. 

I.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

8.  B.  to  K.  Kt.'3  5th. 

3.  Q.  toQ.  R.'s4th. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  B/s  2nd. 

5.  B.  to  Q's  sq.  (ch.) 

6.  Kt..to  Q.  B/ssq.  (ch.) 
T.  Q  to  Q.  B.'s  4th  (ch.)  T.  R.  takes  Q.  (checkmate). 

(a)  If  4.  P  becomes  Q.  or  B. 
6.  B.  to  Q.'s  8rd  (ch.)  5.  Q.  or  B.  takes  B.  (checkmate) 

If  4.  P.  becomes  Kt 
B.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'8  8rd  (ch.)  5.  Kt.  takes  Kt,  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  16. 

SOLUTION  TO  THE  "OIROUS." 
WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  3rd  (ch.)  Black^s  moves  are  all  forced. 

2.  Kt.  to  K.'s  3rd  (ch.) 

8.  Kt.  to  K.  B.'s  4th  (ch.) 

4.  Kt.  tv'»  K.  B/s  5th  (ch.) 

5.  Kt.  to  K.'s  6th  (ch.) 

6.  Kt.  to  Q's  Gth  (ch.) 

7.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th  (ch.) 

8.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th  (ch.) 

And  the  performance  of  the  horses  contkiaes  ad  libitum, 

Problem  No.  17. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  Q.  to  K.  R.'s  sq.  1.  Anything. 

2.  Q.  or  R.  mates. 

Problem  No.  18. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

I.  R.  to  K.'s  4th.  1.  B.  tak«s  R. 

S   B  to  K.  B.'s  sq.  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  19. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

X.  Kt.  to  K.  R.'s  4th.  1.  K.  to  Q.'s  4th. 

%   Q.  to  Q.'s  (jth  (ch.)  2.  K.  to  K.'s  5th. 

ft  Q.  to  Q.'s  4th  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  20. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  B.  to  Q.  B;s  sq.  1.  Q  Kt  P.  1  or  2  squares 

2.  Q.  Kt.  P.  1,  if  black  plays  2  sqs.;      2.  P.  advances 

if  black  plays  but  1  sq.,  then 

play  the  P.  2  squares. 
IL  K.  to  Q.'s  2nd.  8.  K.  movMk 

i  EL.  to  Q.'s  4th  (checkmate). 


CBEBS    PROBLEMS.  819 

Problem  No.  21. 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

L  K.  to  B.'s  2nd 

&   B.  to  K/s  5t)i  i(-h.) 

8    R.  to  K.  E.b  OIU. 

4   R.  takes  R.  P.  (checkmate). 

1.  Q.  P.  1  (best). 

2.  P.  takes  B. 

a  K.  to  E.^s  8th. 

Problem 

No.  22. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1.  R.  takes  B.  (ch.) 

2.  Kt.  to  B/s  Srd  (cb.) 
8.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  2nfl  (ch.) 

4.  B.  to  B.'s  8tli  (checkmate). 

1.  p.  takes  R. 

2.  K.  to  K.'s  5th. 
8.  K.  to  B.'s  4th. 

Problem  No.  23. 

WHITF. 

BLACK. 

1.  P.  to  Q.  Kt's  5th. 

2.  R.  to  Q.'s  5th  (ch.) 
8.  B.  to  Q.  R/s  4th. 

.   j  If  K.  takes  R.,  B.  mates. 
}  If  P.  moves,  R.  mates. 

L  K.  to  Q.'8  6th  (b«fft\ 
2.  K.  toQ.  B'sSth. 

Problem 

No.  24. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1.  Kt  to  Q.  Kt.^8  4th  (dis.  ch.) 

2.  Q.  takes  B   (ch.) 
8.  Q.  to  Q  \s  4th  (ch.) 

4.  R.  to  Q.  B.'s  1th  (checkmate). 

1.  Q.  takes  R.  (best). 

2.  K.  to  Q.  B.'s  5th. 
8.  P.  takes  Q. 

Problem 

No.  25. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1.  B  to  Q  Kt's  8th. 

2.  B.  to  K.  R.'s  '2nd. 
8.  Kt  takes  Kt.  (ch.) 

4.  Kt.  to  B  \s  sq   (ch.) 

5.  Kt  to  K  's  8r<l  (checkmate). 

1.  P.  to  R.'s  .Srd  (bestV 

2.  Kt  to  Kt's  6th  (ch.) 
8.  K.  to  B.'s  5th. 

4.  K.  to  B.'s  4th. 

8.  Kt  to  Rt's  3rd  (ch.) 

4  As  above. 

5.  As  abo\e  (checkmate). 

4.  Kt  to  K.'s  2n(l  (ch.) 

«.  Kt  to  Q.'s  4th  (checkmate). 

2.  Kt.  elsewhere. 
8.  K.  to  B  's  5th. 
4.  K.  to  B  's  4th. 

8.  K.  to  K.'s  4th 
4.  K.  to  B.'8  4t'x 

Problem  No.  26. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1    R.  to  K.  B.'s  2ncL 
2.  B.  to  K's  Sth. 
8.  B.  to  K.  B;8.4th. 
4.  B.  to  K.  R  's  5th. 

1.  K.  moves. 

2.  K.  moves. 
8.  P.  moves. 
4.  P.  takes  B 

6.  R.  to  K.'s  '2nd  (ck.) 

6.  P.  to  Kt'8  5th  (dis.  matei 
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Problem  No.  27, 


WHITE. 

buAOK. 

1.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  5tli. 

1.  P.  to  R.'a  4th. 

2.  B.  to  Q/a  7th. 

2.  P  to  R.'s  3rd. 

8.  R.  to  K  E.'s  3rd. 

3.  K.  U,  K.'s  4th. 

4.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  3rd. 

4  K.  to  Q.'8  4Uu 

5.  R.  to  K.  B.'s  5th  (checkmate). 

Problem  No.  28. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

I.  Q.toK.'8  4th(ch.) 

1.  B.  takes  Q. 

2.  B.  to  R.'s  sq 

2.  Q.  to  Kt's  7th. 

8.  B.  takes  Q. 

3.  R.  to  B.'s  6th. 

4  B.  takes  R. 

4.  Moves. 

5.  P.  checkmates     If  B.  moves,  Kt.  mates. 

Problem  No.  29. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

1.  K'-  to  K.  B.'s  5th. 

1.  B.  toQ.  Kt's  5th. 

2.  Kt.  to  Q.'s  Sth. 

2.  B.  to  Q.'s  3rd. 

3.  Kt.  to  K.'s  6th. 

3.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

4.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  7th. 

4  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4tlL 

5.  Kt.  to  Q.V  5th. 

5.  B.  moves. 

6.  Kt.  checkuiates. 

1.  B.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

2.  Kt.  to  Q.  R.'s  5th. 

2.  B.  to  Q.  B.'s  4th. 

3.  Kt.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  3rd. 

3.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  5th  or  K  > 

4.  Kt.  to  Q.  R.'s  sq. 

4.  B.  moves. 

5.  Kt.  to  Q.  B.'s  2nd. 

5.  B.  moves. 

6.  Kt.  checkmates. 

Problem  No.  30. 

WHITE. 

BUiOK. 

I.  P.  takes  B.  (ch.) 

1.  P.  takes  P. 

2.  R.  to  K.'s  5th  (ch.) 

2.  Q,  fnterposaa. 

3.  R.  at  R.'s  5ih,  takes  Q.  (ch.) 

3.  P.  takes  R. 

4.  Q.  to  B.'s  6th  (ch.) 

4  P.  takes  Q. 

5.  B.  to  K.'s  6th  (ch.) 

5.  P.  takes  B. 

6.  R.  takes  B.  (ch.) 

6.  Kt  interposes 

7.  P.  takes  R. 

7.  R.  takes  Kt.  (ch.) 

8.  Kt  checkmates. 

Problem  No.  81. 

WHITE. 

BLAOK. 

L  a  to  her  6th. 

1.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd, 

2.  K.  R.  to  R.'s  8th. 

2.  K.  to  Kt's  2nd. 

8.  B.  to  Q.  Kt.'s  2nd  (ch.) 

8.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

4.  Q.  to  Q.  R.'s  6th. 

4    K.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

5.  K.  B.  to  K.  R.'s  3rd. 

5.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

6.  Q.  B.  to  Q.'8  4th. 

6.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

7.  Q.  Kt  to  Q.  B.'s  Srd. 

7.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

9   K.  Kt.  to  K.  B  '8  Srd. 

8.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd 

9    K.  to  his  2nd. 

9.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

10.  K.  to  Q.'s  ;ird. 

10.  K.  to  K  '8  2nd. 

n.  K.  Kt  t'>Q.'s2nd. 

11.  K.  to  B.'s  2nd. 

12.  Q.  R.  to  K.  Kt's  sq. 

12.  K.  to  K.'s  2nd. 

18.  Q.  Kt  checks. 

13.  K.  to  B.'»  2nd. 

14  K.  B.  to  K.'8  6th  CchecKmate). 

FOUR-HANDED    CHESR. 
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|0nr-^anticlj  C!]ess* 


The  game  of  Cliess  for  four  persons  is  played  n  a  boart) 
Df  one  hundred  and  sixty  squares.  The  following  diagram 
represents  the  board  and  men  on  beginning  a  game. 


B.    BLACK  MBN. 


A.    WHITB  MEN. 


From  tliis  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  fo"!f 
players  has  a  set  of  men  placed  as  indicated.  We  suppose 
the  players  to  be  A,  B,  0,  and  D,  and  that  the  four  colors 
ased  are  white,  black,  red,  and  green.  It  is  right  to  ob- 
serve that  in  all  points,  excepting  such  as  are  here  deline- 
ated, the  game  for  four  is  played  similar  to  the  usual  gam« 
for  two. 

A  and  B  play  with  the  white  and  black  pieo^s,  Id  part* 
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nershi]),  against  0  and  I),  to  whom  are  apjTO]  riated  the 
green  and  red.     The  partners  sit  opposite  to  each  other.* 

The  pieces  are  tlie  same  in  number,  but  their  position  is 
slightly  different,  at  beginning,  to  what  it  is  in  the  ordina- 
ry game.  The  only  difference,  however,  relates  to  the  rel- 
ative situations  of  the  kings  and  queens,  and  tliis  will  be 
best  gathered  fi'om  the  foregoing  pictured  representation 
In  the  game  of  Oliess  for  two,  the  kings  and  (pieens  face 
each  other ;  but  here  the  king  faces  the  queen,  and  so  on 
It  is  obvious  that  two  of  the  players  will  have  a  whit^' 
square  at  their  right-hand  corner  of  the  board,  and  twc 
wil"  have  a  black  one.  At  the  beginning  of  each  game, 
the  four  players  draw  lots  for  the  first  move. 

The  move  passes  round,  in  turn,  always  to  the  left  hand 
thus,  if  A  play  first,  0  follows;    then  B,  and  lastly  D 
Each  player  supports  and  assists  his  confederate  to  the  ut 
most,  while  he  opposes  the  two  adverse  parties  indiscrim- 
inately. 

Tlie  kings  of  the  partners  may  move  on  to  adjoining 
squares,  and,  of  course,  can  go  freely  into  the  range  of  any 
of  their  partners'  pieces.  A  queen,  or  other  piece,  cannot 
assume  the  state  of  giving  check  to  the  partner's  king;  to- 
wards which,  as  towards  her  own,  all  hostile  i)roperties  lie 
dormant.     Tliis  rule  equally  applies  to  all  the  Chess-men. 

No  player  is  allowed  to  move  a  piece  or  pawn,  the  re- 
moval of  which  would  o])en  his  partner's  king  to  a  check 
from  either  of  the  hostile  powers,  any  more  than  he  may 
uncover  his  own  king  to  a  similar  check. 

Each  player  supports  his  partner  in  an  attf<ck;  thug 
should  A  ])ut  a  queen  en  prise  of  D's  king,  unsup])orted, 
and  should  0  be  unable  to  take  her,  or  otherwise  providu 
f(ir  the  check — B  may  support  the  queen,  and  even  gi^^e 
mate,  in  this  compound  manner. 

The  pawns  can  only  move  one  sijuare  each  time,  and 
not  two  squares  the  first  move,  as  in  the  ordinary  game. 

It  is  the  general  rule  to  disallow  castling,  altogether,  in 
the  game  for  four.  With  some  persons,  however,  it  is  the 
custom  to  ado])t  it.  There  being  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  the  point,  it  is  best  to  arrange  beforehand  respecting 
It.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  prohibit  castling,  as  tlie 
e*ame  is  in  itself  sufiici en tly  com])licated. 

•  The  partners  are  rigorously  interdicted,  as  at  Whist,  from  intixnAtlBfl 
4VL<i;ht  to  each  other,  eith'jr  bv  word,  look  or  sestire. 
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The  paw^)?!'  do  not  become  pieces,  when  tliey  reaab  the 
«>pposite  end  sv|iuires  of  "iie  board;  such  s(|iiares  being 
friendly  squares,  because  in  the  territory  of  the  partner. 
But  on  a  paAvn's  attaining  any  one  of  the  extreme  hostile 
line  of  squares,  right  or  left,  it  becomes  a  que^n.  Thus  A 
can  only  queen  a  pawn  by  getting  it  on  to  one  of  the  end 
squares  of  D  or  0 — such  squares  being  the  edge-line  of  the 
board.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  a  pawn  can  only 
queen  through  making  repeated  captures ;  since,  unless  in 
the  act  of  taking,  it  cannot  move  diagonally. 

When  a  pawn  has  attained  either  one  of  the  ultimate 
squares  of  th^  bcxird  belonging  to  your  partner,  such  pawn 
remains  there  as  a  pawn,  and  moves  back  again,  as  a  pawn, 
one  square  at  a  time,  in  the  same  direction  ;  that  is,  to- 
wards you.  A  pawn,  therefore,  wdiich  lias  reached  eithei 
one  of  the  eight  ultimate  friendly  squares,  should  be  mark- 
ed in  some  way  to  show  that  it  has  exchanged  its  own  hue 
of  march  for  a  power  exclusively  of  backw^ard  motion. 
Should  such  pav/n  return  to  the  line  from  which  it  origi- 
nally started,  it  moves  forward  again,  as  it  did  at  first. 

As  the  partners  sit  opposite,  it  sometimes  ba])pens  that 
their  pawns  meet  on  the  board.  In  every  such  case,  they 
are  allowed  to  leap  over  the  friendly  pawn,  and  place  them- 
selves, on  the  move,  upon  the  square  beyond  :  always  pre- 
serving their  forw^ard  or  backward  motion,  as  tlie  case  may 
be,  but  n-ever  leaving  their  tile,  save  to  make  a  ])risoner. 
The  i)layer  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  these  little 
peculiarities. 

The  game  is  only  won  when  the  two  partners  are  check- 
mated. Should  one  be  checkmated,  and  the  other  be  stale- 
mated, the  game  is  draw^n,  as  if  both  were  stalemated. 

Should  a  player  be  checkmated,  his  pieces  are  not  re- 
moved from  the  board,  but  must  remain  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, his  partner  continuing  the  fight  single-handed.  Of 
course,  while  checkmated,  he  cannot  move,  and  therefore 
misses  his  turn.  His  partner  may  at  any  time  relieve  him, 
i  he  can,  froin  the  checkmate;  in  tlie  event  of  doing 
which,  his  pieces  regain  life,  and  he  again  moves  in  his 
turn.  As,  while  one  is  checkmated,  the  enemy  moves 
twice  for  once,  it  is  seldom  that  a  checkmate  can  be  re- 
moved, if  it  has  stood  more  than  one  move.  While  &,  player 
IS  in  checkmate,  his  ])ieces  cannot  be  taken  by  the  adver- 
lary,  biit  they  remain  in  tliw  same  position.     In  this  caseb 
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dey  pre.^ent  a  species  of  "Caput  mortuum,"  devoid  of  J:fcl\ 
>ffeii(ling  properties;  thus,  should  the  squares  be  open^ 
the  adverse  pawns,  or  pieces,  may  move  between  them  ; 
going  into  tlieir  check  or  range  witk  imjrunity.  They 
stJh,  however,  offer  the  inert  resistance  of  a  Hfeless  mass. 
b^  blocking  up  the  squares  they  actually  occupy,  &c. 

The  ])rinciple  of  [)laying  this  game  well,  is  in  directing 
tl  e  attack  to  the  right  hand  in  [)reference  to  the  left.  Foi 
ftt?  tlie  move  passes  round  to  the  left,  you  thus  have  the 
chance  of  your  partner's  support.  For  example,  A  hav 
iiig  to  play,  attacks  D  rather  than  0 ;  being  assured,  by 
this,  of  two  hostile  moves  against  D,  while  the  latter,  un- 
til it  is  his  own  turn  to  play,  can  only  divert  tlie  attack 
by  the  one  intermediate  move  of  his  partner  0.  A  skilful 
player,  by  thus  attacking  his  right-hand  adversary,  fre- 
quently secures,  through  the  co-operation  of  his  partner, 
n(»t  only  the  simple  ca})ture  of  ?  man,  but  even  the  givwig 
of  checkmate.  When  you  find  that  your  partner,  acting 
on  this,  has  attacked  his  right-hand  adversary,  you  sup- 
port him  in  the  best  mode  you  can.  In  such  case,  your 
attack  is  of  course  directed  against  your  left-hand  adver- 
sary, but  this  attack  is  rather  of  a  secondary  than  primary 
nature,  since  it  does  not  originate  with  you. 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  this  brief  outline  of  the 
game,  to  attempt  more  than  general  description.  The 
game  of  Chess  for  four  is  rarely  adopted  but  by  tolerably 
good  Chess-players,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  those  whe 
play  the  common  game  best,  are  most  likely  to  excel  in 
this  new  variety.  The  game  of  Chess  for  four  ib  advan- 
cing daily  in  fashion  and  favor  witli  the  public.  It  takes 
in  players  of  every  grade;  for  a  good  player  with  a  les' 
skilful  partner  are  equally  matched  against  a  simila* 
couple;  and  the  less  scientific  have  thus  an  opportunity 
of  playing  in  consort  with  those  of  greater  skiU.  In  s^ 
doing,  it  is  believed  much  instruction  is  derivable,  and  ir 
is  anticipated  that  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  th^ 
game  for  four,  will  thus  contribute,  in  no  mean  degree,  tu 
promote  the  wider  diffusion  of  the  finest  irtellectual  recn* 
%tioQ  yet  devised — Chess. 


DRAW  POKER: 

EULES  FOR  PLAYING. 

By  the  Hon.  EGBERT  C.  SCHENCK, 

WMTVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER   PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF   THl 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  NEAR  BER  MAJESTY  THB 

QUEEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


The  deal  is  of  no  special  value,  and  anybody  may  begin. 

The  dealer,  beginning  with  the  person  at  his  left,  throws 
around  five  cards  to  each  player,  giving  one  card  at  a  time. 

The  dealer  shuffles  and  makes  up  the  pack  himself ;  or,  it 
may  be  done  by  the  player  at  his  left,  and  the  player  at  his 
right  must  cut. 

To  begin  the  pool,  the  player  next  to  the  dealer  on  his 
left  must  put  up  money,  which  is  called  an  **Ante;"  and 
then  in  succession  each  player,  passing  around  to  the  left, 
must,  after  looking  at  his  hand,  determine  if  he  goes  in,  or 
not ;  and  each  person  deciding  to  play  for  the  pool  must 
put  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  ante.  Those  who  decline 
to  play  throw  up  their  cards  face  downward  on  the  table, 
and,  per  consequence,  in  front  of  the  next  dealer. 

Note.  —  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  (five  being  the  best  number  to  play  tii« 
game)  sit  down  to  play  draw  poker.  A  deals  the  cards;  B  "antes," -^ 
say  five  cents.  (''  Ante  "  is  corrupted  from  the  French  word  entrer,  to 
enter.)  C  can  '* straddle"  B,  by  putting  up  (or  " ante-ing ")  at  least 
ten  cents,  which  is  double  B's  **  ante,"  without  looking  at  his  cards. 
This  doubling  the  ante  (or  "blind")  is  called  a  "straddle,"  and 
always  should  caiTy  the  "  age,"  as  an  inducement  to  straddle.  D  can 
straddle  C,  which  makes  a  double  straddle,  and  thus  takes  the  "  age" 
from  0 ;  and  so  round  ad  infinitum.  —  Arkansas. 
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When  all  who  wish  to  play  have  gone  in,  the  person  put» 
ting  up  the  ante  can  either  give  up  all  interest  in  the  pool, 
thus  forfeiting  the  ante  that  has  been  put  up,  or  else  can 
play  like  the  others  who  have  gone  in,  by  ^*  making  good;" 
that  is,  putting  up  in  addition  to  the  ante  as  much  more 
as  will  make  him  equal  in  stake  to  the  rest. 

If  a  number  of  players  have  gone  in,  it  is  best  generally 
for  the  ante-man  to  make  good  and  go  in,  even  with  a  poor 
h.tnd,  because  half  his  stake  is  already  up,  and  he  can 
therefore  stay  in  for  half  as  much  as  the  others  have  had  to 
put  up,  which  is  a  percentage  in  favor  of  his  taking  the 
risk.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  if  any  one  has 
"raised,''  —  that  is,  more  than  doubled  the  ante  before  it 
comes  around  to  the  starting-point. 

Any  one,  at  the  time  of  going  in,  must  put  up  as  much 
as  double  the  ante,  and  may  put  up  as  much  more  as  he 
pleases,  by  way  of  *^ raising''  *he  ante;  in  which  case 
everj^  other  player  must  put  up  as  much  as  will  make  hiS 
stake  equal  to  such  increase,  or  else  abandon  what  he  has 
already  put  in. 

Each  player,  as  he  makes  good  and  equals  the  others  who 
are  in  before  him,  can  thus  increase  the  ante  if  he  chooses, 
compelling  the  others  still  to  come  up  to  that  increase,  or  to 
abandon  their  share  in  the  pool. 

All  '* going  in,"  or  *^ raising"  of  the  pool,  as  well  as  all 
betting  afterward,  must  be  in  regular  order,  going  round 
by  the  left ;  no  one  going  in,  making  good,  increasing  the 
ante,  or  betting,  except  in  turn. 

When  all  are  in  equally  who  intend  to  play,  each  player 
in  turn  will  have  the  privilege  of  arawing;  that  is,  of 
throwing  away  any  number  of  his  five  cards,  and  drawing 
as  many  others,  to  try  thus  to  better  his  hand.  The  cards 
thus  thrown  up  must  be  placed  face  downward  on  the 
table,  and,  for  convenience,  in  front  of  or  near  the  next 
^^aler. 

The  dealer,  passing  around  to  the  left,  will  ask  each 
player  in  turn  how  many  cards  he  will  have,  and  deal  hira 
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the  number  asked  for  from  the  top  of  the  pack,  withou\ 
their  being  seen.  The  dealer,  if  he  has  gone  in  to  play  for 
the  pool,  will  in  like  manner  help  himself  last. 

The  players  must  throw  away  their  discarded  cards  before 
taking  up  or  looking  at  those  they  draw. 

In  the  game  every  player  is  for  himself  and  against  all 
others,  and  to  that  end  will  not  let  any  of  his  cards  be 
seen,  nor  betray  the  value  of  his  hand  by  drawing  or  play- 
ing out  of  his  turn,  or  by  change  of  countenance  or  any 
other  sign.  It  is  a  great  object  to  mystify  your  adversaries 
up  to  the  **  call,"  when  hands  have  to  be  shown.  To  this 
end  it  is  permitted  to  chaff  or  talk  nonsense,  with  a  view 
of  misleading  your  adversaries  as  to  the  value  of  your 
hand ;  but  this  must  be  without  unreasonably  delaying  the 
game. 

When  the  drawing  is  all  complete,  the  betting  goes 
around  in  order,  like  the  drawing,  to  the  left.  The  ante- 
man  is  the  first  to  bet,  unless  he  has  declined  to  play;  and 
in  that  case  the  first  to  bet  is  the  player  nearest  the  dealer, 
on  his  left.  But  the  player  entitled  to  bet  first  may  with- 
hold his  bet  until  the  others  have  bet  round  to  him,  which 
Is  called  *' holding  the  age;  "  and  this,  being  an  advantage, 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  practised. 

Each  better  in  turn  must  put  into  the  pool  a  sum  equal 
at  least  to  the  first  bet  made ;  but  each  may  in  turn  increase 
the  bet,  or  raise  it,  as  it  comes  to  him :  in  which  case  the 
bets,  proceeding  around  in  order,  must  be  made  by  each 
player  in  his  turn  equal  to  the  highest  amount  put  in  by 
any  one ;  or  else,  failing  to  do  that,  the  party  who  fails  must 
go  out  of  the  play,  forfeiting  his  interest  in  the  pool. 

When  a  player  puts  in  only  as  much  as  has  been  put  ic 
by  each  player  who  has  preceded  him,  that  is  called  "  see- 
ing" the  bet. 

When  a  player  puts  in  that  much,  and  raises  it,  that  is 
called  seeing  the  bet  and  ^' going  better." 

When  the  l)et  goes  around  to  the  last  better  or  player  who 
remains  in,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  and  go  bettei,  ho 
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Bimply  sees  and  "calls;"  and  tlien  all  players  must  show 
their  hands,  and  the  highest  hand  wins  the  pool. 

When  any  one  declines  to  see  the  bet,  or  the  increase  of 
bet  which  has  been  made,  he  "lays  down"  his  hand,— 
that  i»,  throws  it  up  with  the  cards  face  downward  on  the 
cable.  If  all  the  other  players  throw  down  their  hands, 
the  one  who  remains  in  to  the  last  wins,  and  takes  the  pool 
without  showing  his  hand. 

To  "bluff"  is  to  take  the  risk  of  betting  high  enough 
on  a  poor  hand,  or  a  worthless  one,  to  make  all  the  other 
players  lay  down  their  hands  without  seeing  or  calling 
you. 

When  a  hand  is  complete,  so  that  the  holder  of  it  can 
play  without  drawing  to  better  it,  that  is  called  a  "  pat " 
hand.  A  bold  player  will  sometimes  decline  to  draw  any 
cards,  and  pretend  to  have  a  pat  hand,  and  play  it  as  such, 
when  he  has  none. 

A  skilful  player  will  watch  and  observe  what  each 
player  draws,  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  betting,  and  judge,  or  try  to  judge, 
of  the  value  of  each  hand  opposed  to  him  accordingly. 

No  one  is  bound  to  answer  the  question,  how  many 
cards  he  drew,  except  the  dealer ;  and  the  dealer  is  not 
bound  to  tell  after  the  betting  has  begun. 

OF  DRAWING. 

If  the  player  determines  to  draw  to  a  pair,  he  draws 
three  cards.  If  he  draws  to  two  pairs,  he  draws  one 
card. 

If  he  holds  three  to  begin  with,  he  draws  two  cards,  in 
order  to  have  the  best  chance  of  making  a  full,  inasmuch 
as,  in  playing,  pairs  are  apt  to  run  together.  But  to  deceive 
his  adversaries,  and  make  them  think  he  has  nothing  better 
than  two  pairs,  a  sharp  player  will  often  draw  but  one 
card  to  his  threes. 

It  is  advisable  sometimes,  to  keep  an  ace,  or  other  high 
card,  as  an  "  outsider,"  with  a  small  pair,  and  draw  but 
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one  card,  —  thus  taking  the  chances  of  matching  the  high 
card,  and  so  getting  a  good  two  pairs,  or  something  better 
possibly,  while  at  the  same  time  others  may  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  the  player  is  drawing  to  threes. 

When  drawing  to  cards  of  the  same  suit  to  try  to  mak« 
a  flush,  or  to  cards  of  successive  denominations  to  try  to 
make  a  sequence,  as  many  more  cards  are  to  be  taken  as 
will  be  needed  to  fill  out  the  flush  or  the  sequence.  But  it 
is  seldom  advisable  to  venture  in  to  draw  for  either  a  flush 
or  a  sequence  when  more  than  one  card  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  hand. 

When  a  player  holds  fours  in  his  original  hand,  it  is  a& 
good  as  it  can  be ;  and  yet  it  is  best  to  throw  away  the 
outside  card,  and  draw  one,  because  others  may  then  think 
he  is  only  drawing  to  two  pairs,  or  for  a  flush  or  a 
sequence,  and  will  not  suspect  the  great  value  of  the 
hand. 

When  one  is  in  (as  he  ought  seldom  to  be)  without  even 
so  much  as  a  pair,  his  choice  must  be  either  to  discard  four 
cards,  or  three  cards,  and  draw  to  the  highest  or  two  high- 
est in  the  hand ;  or  throw  away  the  whole  hand,  and  draw 
five ;  or  look  content  and  serious,  stand  pat,  and  bet  high. 

The  player  determining  to  try  this  last  alternative  on  a 
worthless  hand  had  generally  better  begin  by  raising  when 
he  goes  in,  or  else  nobody  will  be  likely  to  believe  in  hia 
pretended  strong  hand. 

EELATIY3C    VALUE    OP    HANDS    IN    THEIR    ORDER,    BEGIN- 
NING  WITH  THE  BEST. 

1.  A  sequence  flush ;  which  is  a  sequence  of  five  cards, 
and  all  of  the  same  suit. 

2.  Fours;  which  is  four  of  the  five  cards  of  fch-K  r%siii2 
denomination. 

3.  A  full;  which  is  a  hand  consisting  of  three  cai:«W 
of  the  same  denomination,  and  two  of  likewise  equal  de 
nomination. 

4.  A  flush ;  which  is  all  five  cards  of  the  same  suit 
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5.  A  sequence;*  which  is  all  five  cards  not  of  the 
same  suit,  but  all  in  sequence.  [In  computing  the  value  of 
a  sequence,  an  ace  counts  either  as  the  highest  or  lowest 
card;  that  is,  below  a  deuce,  or  above  a  king.] 

6.  Threes ;  which  is  three  cards  of  the  same  denomina- 
tioa,  but  the  other  two  of  different  denominations  from 
eacli  other. 

7.  Two  pairs. 

8.  One  pair. 

9.  When  a  hand  has  neither  of  the  above,  the  count  is 
by  the  cards  of  highest  value  or  denomination. 

When  parties  opposed  each  hold  a  pair,  the  highest  pair 
wins ;  and  the  same  when  each  party  holds  threes  or  fours. 

When  each  party  holds  two  pairs,  the  highest  pair  of  the 
two  determines  the  relative  value  of  the  hands. 

When  each  party  holds  a  sequence,  the  hand  commen* 
cing  with  the  highest  card  in  sequence  wins :  so  also  when 
two  or  more  parties  hold  flushes  against  each  other. 

That  full  counts  highest  of  which  the  three  cards  of  the 
same  denomination  are  highest.  The  two  cards  of  the 
same  denomination  help  only  to  constitute  the  full,  but  do 
not  add  to  the  value  of  the  hand. 

When  hands  are  equal  so  far  that  each  party  holds  a 
pair,  or  two  pairs  of  exactly  the  same  value,  then  the  next 
highest  card  or  cai-ds  in  each  hand  must  be  compared  with 
the  next  highest  card  or  cards  in  the  other  hand  to  deter- 
mine which  wins. 

In  case  of  the  highest  hands  (which  very  seldom  occurs) 
being  exactly  equal,  the  pool  is  divided. 

The  main  elements  of  success  in  the  game  are:  (1)  good 
luck;  (2)  good  cards;  (3)  plenty  of  cheek;  and  (4)  good 
temper, 

*  Many  experts  rate  threes  in  relative  value  above  a  sequence; 
but  the  betti^r  opinion  is,  that  a  sequence  should  rank  fijrst,  as  being 
In  itself  one  of  the  complete  hands. 
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THBSB  BU1»ES  ABE  COMPILED  FBOM  THE  BEST  ^UTHOBITIBi 


The  game  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons  from  two 
to  eight.  Four  or  five,  however,  are  best.  Each  plays  foi 
himself. 

A  full  whist  pack  is  used,  and  the  cards  rank  in  their 
natural  order,  viz. :  ace,  high ;  deuce,  low,  &c.  Six  cards 
are  dealt,  three  at  a  time  to  each  player,  commencing  with 
the  one  at  the  left  of  the  dealer.  The  deal  is  determined 
by  cutting,  the  lowest  card  winning  the  deal.  No  trump  is 
turned.  After  the  first  deal  it  passes  in  regular  order  to 
the  left. 

The  player  on  the  left  of  the  dealer  can  then  bid  for  the 
privilege  of  making  the  trump  by  offering  one  or  more 
points  to  the  dealer.  (He  may,  of  course,  refuse  to  bid  any 
thing.)  The  player  next  in  order  then  may  bid,  and  so 
around,  until  the  bidding  ceases.  Any  player  has  the  right 
to  raise  his  original  bid,  or,  having  first  refused,  may  bid 
when  it  again  comes  around  to  him ;  the  object  of  the  dealer 
being  to  sell  as  high,  and  that  of  the  other  players  to  buy  as 
low,  as  possible. 

When  the  highest  bid  has  been  reached  the  dealer  may 
accept  it,  or,  refusing,  make  the  trump  himself.  If  he 
accepts,  the  amount  bid  is  added  to  his  score.  If  he  re- 
fuses, and  then  fails  to  make  as  many  points  as  the  highest 
number  offered,  that  number  must  be  deducted  from  his 
8Core,  and  the  poirts  he  did  make  are  not  credited  to  him. 

If  the  dealer  accepts  the  highest  bid,  the  player  making 
that  bid  must  make  as  many  points  as  he  offered,  or  be  set 
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back  that  number  of  points,  and  wliat  points  he  did  mako 
are  not  credited  to  him. 

Any  points  made  by  the  other  players  are,  of  coursei 
credited  to  them. 

The  player  who  makes  the  trump  plays  first,  and  MUST 
lead  a  trump. 

The  points  to  be  made  are:  High  (the  highest  trump  out), 
IjOw  (the  lowest  trump  out),  Knave  of  trumps,  and  Gam« 
(ten  of  trumps),  which  each  count  one  point;  Sancho  (nine 
of  trumps),  and  Pedro  (five  of  trumps),  which  count  for 
their  face,  — making  a  total  of  eighteen,  which  may  all  be 
made  in  one  hand.  These  all  count  to  the  player  holding 
them,  after  the  hand  is  played  out. 

The  score  should  be  kept  by  one  person  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  with  the  names  of  the  players  at  the  top,  and  their 
scores  underneath,  thus  adding  or  subtracting  as  they  make 
or  lose.  The  last  figures  in  the  columns  will  show  the  state 
of  the  game. 

The  game  is  usually  a  hundred  points,  but  may  be  varied 
as  agreed  upon.  Some  players  begin  at  one  hundred,  and 
count  down  to  nothing.  In  such  a  case  a  set-back  should  be 
added.  It  is  also  played  with  an  indefinite  score,  the  one 
counting  highest  at  the  end  of  play  being  declared  the 
winner. 

If  two  players  should  both  be  ninety-nine,  and  both 
count  out  on  the  same  hand,  the  points  count  in  the  order 
named ;  that  is,  the  one  holding  High  takes  the  precedence, 
although  the  other  may  hold  Sancho  or  Pedro. 

The  dealer,  having  once  refused  a  bid,  cannot  afterwards 
accept  it ;  and  a  player  having  made  an  offer,  stating  that 
he  will  give  no  more,  cannot  make  a  higher  offer. 

If  a  player  has  no  trumps  he  throws  down  his  hand,  and 
does  not  play ;  and  any  one  having  played  all  his  trumps 
should  throw  down  his  hand,  unless  by  taking  the  previous 
trick  he  is  obliged  to  lead. 

Some  players  count  Low  to  the  player  to  whom  it  was 
originally  dealt,  as  in  High,  Low,  Jack.    It  is  also  customary 
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with  some  players  to  name  the  suit  on  which  they  bid ;  thus 
two  players  might  bid  on  the  same  suit,  each  thinking  that 
he  could  make  more  than  the  other,  which  would  make  the 
bidding  more  spirited. 

In  playing,  any  one  may  follow  suit,  or  trump ;  but,  hold- 
ing the  suit  led,  cannot  throw  on  a  card  of  another  suit, 
not  trumps.  Not  having  the  suit  led,  he  may  play  any  thing 
he  chooses. 

When  three  persons  only  are  playing,  it  makes  the  game 
Bore  interesting  to  deal  nino  cards  instead  of  six* 
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Ajjt  entire  pack  of  cards  is  used  in  this  game,  wTiich  It 
generally  played  by  four  persons  (but  occasionally  by  two 
or  three),  and  the  partners  and  deal  are  determined  in  the 
Bame  manner  as  at  whist.  Eleven  points  constitute  the 
game,  and  are  calculated  thus :  — 

Great  Cassino,  is  the  ten  of  diamonds,  and  reckons  for 
two  points • .2 

Little  Cassino,  the  two  of  spades,  reckons  for    ...    1 

The  Cards,  is  having  a  greater  share  of  the  pack  than 
yoar  adversary,  and  reckons  for •    .    3 

The  Spades,  is  having  the  majority  of  that  suit  and 
^^eckons  for     .    ,  "^ .1 

The  Aces,  eadii  '^  which  reckons  for  one  point  ...    4 

Lurched,  is  when  your  adversary  has  won  the  game, 
before  you  have  gained  six  points. 

MODE  OF  PLAYING. 

The  deal  is  made  by  giving  each  person  one  card,  and 
turning  up  one  on  the  board,  and  thus  alternately  until 
each  player  has  four  cards,  and  there  are  four  on  the  board. 
Wlien  each  has  played  his  four  cards,  four  more  are  dealt 
round;  buj  none  turned  up ;  and  so  on  till  the  pack  is 
finishei. 

The  cardh  being  dealt  thus,  examine  your  cards  in  hand 
and  those  on  the  board,  to  see  if  you  can  pair  them,  or 
make  up  a  number  of  pips  from  the  cards  on  the  table, 
equal  to  the  card  you  lay  down ;  if  so,  you  take  them  jp, 
and  place  them  before  you  with  their  faces  downwards.  V 
334 
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yon  can  neither  pair  nor  roatch  any  of  the  cards  on  the 
table,  you  must  put  down  one. 

When  by  playing  a  card  you  can  match  all  on  the  board, 
that  is,  suppose  there  were  eight  or  ten  caids  which  would 
make  three  or  four  distinct  tens,  and  you  play  a  ten,  you 
take  them  all  up,  and  thus  clearing  the  board,  are  entitled 
to  add  one  point  to  your  score. 

Endeavor  to  take  up  spades  in  preference  to  any  other 
Buit,  as  the  majority  in  that  suit  constitutes  a  point  towards 
game ;  and  you  should  likewise  give  a  preference  to  eithei 
of  the  cassinos  or  aces,  though  you  may  thereby  take  up 
fewer  cards. 

When  you  can  neither  pair  nor  take  up  any  cards,  piay 
such  a  card  as  will  not  assist  to  make  up  an  eight,  nine,  or 
ten,  &c.    In  this  case,  the  best  to  play  is  a  pictured  card 
or  a  small  one,  but  not  an  ace. 

When  you  hold  a  pair,  and  a  similar  card  is  on  the  table, 
you  should,  if  the  fourth  is  out  (it  is  not  judicious  other- 
wise), lay  down  one  of  them,  wait  your  turn  to  play  the 
other,  and  then  take  up  the  three  together;  but  you  are  not 
obliged  to  take  them,  if  a  more  advantageous  card  offers. 

Always  take  up  the  card  laid  down  by  your  opponent  in 
preference  to  any  other  on  the  table. 

While  great  or  little  cassino  is  in,  forbear  playing  a  ten, 
or  a  two. 

Always  take  up  as  many  cards  as  possible  with  one  card, 
and  endeavor  to  win  the  last  cards. 

Though  you  can  play  your  cards  to  advantage,  avoid 
doing  so  when  it  may  give  your  opponent  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  the  board. 

Remember  the  cards  played,  and  those  that  remain  :n, 
for  this  will  give  you  great  advantage  in  playing. 

You  can  never  examine  the  cards  taken  up,  unless  yon 
suspect  a  mistake,  when  you  must  challenge  it  immediately 
(that  is,  before  you  play  your  cards),  otherwise  you  cannot 
claim  it. 

When  you  take  up  a  pair,  it  is  best  to  separate  them  by 
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placing  them  in  different  parts  of  the  cards  before  you,  to 
prevent  their  coming  in  pairs  the  next  deal. 

Those  cards  which  remain  on  the  table  unmatched  at  the 
conclusion,  belong  to  the  person  who  last  took  up,  and  each 
party  then  proceeds  to  reckon  his  game,  that  is,  the  points 
that  may  arise  from  either  of  the  cassicos,  the  aces,  and 
the  majority  of  the  cards,  or  of  the  spades.  If  both  should 
be  equal,  neither  party  scores  any  thing.  The  lesser  number 
is  likewise  to  be  subtracted  from  the  greater ;  as  thus,  sup- 
pose that  you  have  great  cassino  and  two  aces,  which  make 
four  points,  and  your  adversary  has  little  cassino,  the  cards, 
the  spades,  and  two  aces,  which  are  seven  points,  he  can 
only  mark  three,  as  your  four  must  be  deducted.  It  may 
thus  frequently  happen  that  neither  party  reckons  any  thing 
in  a  single  deal,  particularly  when  three  persons  play,  as  in 
this  case  the  two  lowest  subtract  their  points  from  the 
highest,  and  he  can  score  only  the  overplus,  if  any. 

This  game  is  sometimes  played  by  two,  and  each  party 
marks  for  himself|  allowing  the  subtraction  before  meih 
lioned^ 
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Two  packs  of  cards  are  used,  Aftei 
having  thiown  out  of  each  the  following 
cards,  —  the  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
spots, —  shuffle  the  two  packs  well  together, 
and  use  them  as  one. 

Cards  with  backs  of  the  same  color  are 
preferable,  as  any  person  will  see  after  hav- 
ing learned  the  game. 

Cut  the  cards  for  the  deal.  The  person 
imtting  the  highest  is  entitled  to  it.  It  is  of 
advantage,  as  it  often  enables  the  dealer  to 
take  the  first  trick,  which,  if  he  holds  the 
seven-spot  of  trumps,  gives  him  control  of 
the  trump  turned.     (See  rules  for  playing.) 

339 
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After  the  first  deal,  the  players  deal  in 
turn  until  the  game  is  ended. 

Deal  eight  cards  to  each,  as  follows:  three, 
three,  and  two  ;  then  turn  the  next,  or  sev- 
enteenth, for  a  trump ;  place  it  upon  the  ta- 
ble at  one  side,  face  upward;  place  the 
remainder  of  the  pack,  face  downward,  on 
top  of  the  trump  card,  crosswise,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  denomination  of  the  trump 
can  be  seen. 

If,  after  the  trump  is  turned,  either  party 
has  more  or  less  than  eight  cards,  the  deal- 
er must  deal  again. 


The  cards  rank  in  value  as  follows:  Ace, 
ten-spot.  King,  Queen,  Jack,  nine,  eight,  and 
seven  spots. 

After  the  last  card  has  been  drawn  from 
the  pack  (see  rules  for  playing),  the  trump 
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cards  change  their  value,  and  rank  as  foL 
rows  •  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Jack,  ten,  nine, 
eight  and  seven  spots,  or  the  same  as  in 
vhist. 


Counterp  representing  ten,  twenty,  and 
one  hundp  d  are  required,  in  about  the  fol- 
K^wing  ra^io:  Of  tens,  eight;  of  twenties, 
thirty  ;  of  hundreds,  forty.  After  each  deal, 
it  will  be  found  convenient  to  exchange  with 
the  pool,  for  as  many  hundreds  as  you  can 
make  up  in  tens  and  twenties,  from  your 
game  scored. 

Card-board,  cut  into  strips  of  one  inch  in 
length,  by  half  an  inch  in  width,  will  be 
found  convenient.  Use  a  different  color  for 
each  denomination,  writing  or  printing  the 
value  of  each  on  either  side. 

Any  articles  will  answer  for  counters,  by 
fixing  the  value,  as  above,  at  tens,  twenties, 
wid  hundreds. 
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Fifteen  hundred  points  constitute  the 
game,  which  are  scored  as  follows  :  Holding 
either  seven-spot  of  trumps  counts  ten  for 
game ;  turning  a  seven-spot  for  a  trump 
counts  ten  ;  talcing  the  last  tricky  ten ;  "  mar 
riage  "  of  any  suit  but  trumps  counts  twen- 
ty ;  "  marriage  "  of  trumps  counts  forty. 

"  Bazique  "  counts  forty. 

Double  "  Bazique  "  counts  five  hundied. 

Four  Aces  count  one  hundred. 

Four  Kings  count  eighty. 

Four  Queens  count  sixty. 

Four  Jacks  count  forty. 

"Sequence"  of  trumps  counts  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

After  the  hand  has  been  played,  each 
player  counts  his  Aces  and  ten-spots,  for 
each  of  which  he  takes  ten. 

The  points  of  the  game  are  scored  accord- 
ing to   certain  cards   and    combinations  of 
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cards,  which  the  players  may  from  time  to 
time  become  possessed  of  in  their  hands, 
and  the  skill  lies  in  so  playing  as  to  promote 
these  combinations. 


€^^innni\m  of  C^rms  us^tr  in 
Counting* 

"  MARRIAGE." 

If  you  have  dealt  you  a  King  and  Queen 
of  the  same  suit,  or  if  by  drawing  (see  rules 
for  playing)  you  obtain  them,  the  two  con- 
stitute a  "  Marriage,"  for  which  you  score 
twenty,  unless  they  are  of  the  trump  suitf 
in  which  case  you  score  forty.  The  former 
is  called  a  '^Plebeian  Marriage/^  the  latter,  a 
"  Royal  Marriage^ 

"  BAZIQUE." 

If  you  have  dealt  you  a  Queen  of  Spades 
and  Jack  of  Diamonds,  or  if  by  drawing  yoa 
obtain  them,  the  two  constitute  "  Bazique/' 
for  T^hich  you  score  forty. 
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•*  DOTJBIiB  BAZIQUE." 

If  you  have  dealt  to  you,  or  if  by  draw- 
ing you  obtain,  two  Jacks  of  Diamonds  and 
two  Queens  of  Spades,  the  four  constitute 
"  Double  Bazique,"  for  which  you  score  five 
hundred, 

«  SEQUENCE." 

If  you  have  dealt  you,  or  if  by  drawing 
you  obtain,  the  Ace,  ten-spot,  King,  Queen, 
and  Jack  of  trumps,  the  five  form  "  Se- 
quence," for  which  you  score  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 


^mrtbns  for  ^kgmg* 

The  cards  having  been  dealt,  the  non* 
dealer  leads  a  card,  to  which  the  other  par- 
ty can  reply  with  any  card  he  chooses,  as  he 
is  neither  obliged  to  follow  suit  nor  trump. 
If  the  second  i)layer  follows  suit,  the  highest 
card  wins  the  trick ;  if  he  does  not  play  a 
higher  card,  or  trump,  the  party  leading  wingf 
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it.  As  in  whist,  a  trump  will  take  any  card 
of  the  other  three-  suits.  A  trick  is  of  no 
value,  except  for  the  Ace  or  ten-spot  you 
may  secure  in  it. 

The  tricks  are  laid  aside  when  taken  un- 
til the  hands  have  been  played,  when  you 
count  your  Aces  and  ten-spots,  and  score 
ten  for  each,  as  described  in  "  Counting 
Game." 

The  party  who  takes  the  first  trick  looks 
in  his  hand  for  game  ;  if  he  finds  either  four 
Aces,  four  Kings,  four  Queens,  four  Jacks, 
"  Marriage, ^^  '^  Royal  Marriage,'^  ''  Bazique," 
"Double  Bazique,''or  ^^ Sequence,"  he  takes 
from  the  pool  their  value  and  places  it  aside. 
Before  scoring,  the  counting  cards  should 
be  "  declared,"  that  is,  laid  upon  the  table 
in  front  of  you,  face  upward  ;  this  can  only 
be  done  after  the  party  has  taken  a  trick, 
or  if  he  finds  he  has  the  seven-spot  of 
trumps,  he  exchanges  it  for  the  trump  card 
turned  and  scores  ten ;  if  a  seven  is  turned 
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for  the  trump,  the  dealer  immediately  scorea 
ten. 

If  the  party  who  takes  the  trick,  on  look 
ing  over  his  hand,  does  not  find  any  game, 
he  draws  the  top  card  from  the  pack,  and 
places  it  in  his  hand,  his  opponent  drawing 
the  next.  Eight  cards  should  always  be 
kept  in  each  player^s  hand.  Cards  declared 
are  still  considered  in  the  hand,  and  can  be 
played  when  most  advantageous. 

If  you  have  commenced  drawing,  and 
have  received  a  card  which,  with  some 
other  card  or  cards  in  your  hand,  will  con- 
stitute a  combination  for  game,  you  cannot 
"  declare "  until  you  have  taken  another 
trick.  Cards  once  declared  must  remain  on 
the  table  until  played,  or  the  last  card  is 
drawn.  The  above  rule  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  as  it  enables  your  opponent  to 
see  that  you  do  not  *^  declare "  the  same 
cards  twice. 

No  card  once  "  declared ''  can  be  used  \p 
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form  a  count  of  the  same  value  ;  tlial  is,  if 
you  have  declared  four  Queens,  you  cannot 
use  either  of  them  to  make  up  another  set 
of  four;  yet,  after  "  declaring''  your  Queens, 
you  can  marry  either  of  them,  can  use  the 
Queen  of  Spades  for  ^^Bazique,"  if  you  hold 
the  Jack  of  Diamonds,  or  can  use  the  Queen 
of  trumps  to  form  "  Sequence/'  This  rule 
will  hold  good  with  the  Ace,  King,  Queen, 
and  Jack,  or  ten-spot  of  trumps. 

If  the  party  who  takes  the  trick  finds  he 
has  nothing  in  his  hand  to  ''  declare,'^  he 
draws  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  pack  and 
leads  again,  his  opponent  drawing  the  next 
card,  and  following  the  lead  with  any  card 
that  he  may  think  most  to  his  advantage  to 
part  with. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  draw- 
ing  a  card,  you  must  win  a  trick  before  you 
can  "  declare." 

You  continue  playing  and  drawing  from 
the    pack   until  all  but  the  last  two   cards 
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have  been  drawn  ;  that  is,  the  last  card  face 
downward  and  the  trump.  When  you  ar- 
rive at  this  stage  of  the  game,  each  party 
must  look  at  his  hand  and  see  if  he 
has  anything  to  declare ;  if  so,  it  must  be 
done,  as,  after  this,  though  you  should  draw 
a  card  which,  with  some  card  or  cards  in 
your  hand,  would  constitute  game,  you  can- 
not use  it,  except  to  play  for  the  remaining 
eight  tricks. 

After  the  laM  card  has  been  drawn,  the 
law  as  regards  following  suit  is  changed, 
and  you  must  follow  suit  if  you  have  it ;  if 
no  card  of  the  suit  lead,  you  must  trump. 
The  party  who  wins  the  last  trick  scores 
ten. 

After  you  commence  playing  for  the  last 
eight  tricks,  the  trump  cards  (only)  chaiigt 
their  value,  and  rank  as  follows :  Ace,  King, 
Queen,  Jack,  ten,  nine,  eight,  and  seven 
spots. 

It  will  often  happen  that  your  opponent 
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will  have  a  number  of  cards  exposed  on  the 
table,  that  have  been  ^'  declared  "  when  you 
commence  playing  for  the  last  eight  tricks: 
these  you  should  notice  particularly,  and 
lead  so  as  to  save  as  many  of  your  Aces  and 
ten-spots,  and  secure  as  many  of  his,  as  pos- 
Bible,  by  leading  an  Ace  to  some  suit  yoii 
see  that  he  has ;  if  not  an  Ace,  a  ten-spot  is 
the  next  best  leading  card,  as  it  will  tako 
any  hut  an  Ace,  unless  it  is  of  the  trump 
suit. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  both  par 
ties  will  score  1500,  or  over.  In  this  case, 
the  party  who  scores  the  greater  number 
wins  the  game. 

If,  when  you  exchange  your  seven  of 
trumps  for  the  trump,  it  makes  a  count  in 
your  hand,  you  have  a  right  to  scoie  it  be- 
fore drawing  a  card  from  the  top  of  the 
pack. 

2 
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In  playing,  unless  you  wish  to  take  the 
trick,  follow  the  lead  with  some  card  under 
a  ten-spot ;  if  none  of  these,  play  a  Jack, 
unless  it  is  a  trump  or  Jack  of  Diamonds, 
these  will  count  as  "  Sequence  "  or  ''  Ba- 
zique."  Next  to  the  Jacks,  play  an  Ace  of 
the  suit  led,  and  secure  the  trick.  This 
you  will  jSnd  to  your  advantage,  for,  though 
the  four  Aces  count  one  hundred,  they  also 
count  in  game,  and  the  Kings  or  Queens, 
though  they  count  less  when  you  hold  four 
of  them,  will  often  be  of  value  in  "  Mar- 
rii^gos." 

The  lead  is  considered  of  a  slight  disad- 
vantage, as  the  party  who  has  "  the  follow '' 
can  either  take,  or  reject  the  trick,  as  best 
suits  him ;  this  being  the  case,  never  take  a 
trick  unless  you  have  something  in  your 
hand  to  "  declare,  "  or  a  ten-spot  or  an  Ace 
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Poltrmg  for  ^nmL 


^^  Double  Bazique  ^'  being  the  highest 
count  you  can  make,  the  cards  constituting 
it  should  be  kept  as  long  as  there  is  a  chance 
oi'  your  making  it.  You  should  watch  your 
opponent's  hand,  to  see  if  he  "  declares  '^  the 
Queen  of  Spades  or  Jack  of  Diamonds,  also 
his  play,  to  see  if  he  leads  or  follows  with 
either  of  them.  As  soon  as  he  exposes 
either  of  the  above  cards,  of  course  you 
cannot  make  "  Double  Bazique  ; ''  then  as 
you  can  only  make  "  Bazique,  '^  you  will 
not  retain  a  duplicate  of  either,  unless  you 
intend  playing  to  hold  four  Queens.  It  will 
sometimes  happen  that  your  opponent  will 
in  "  declaring,  '^  or  playing,  expose  one  or 
both  of  the   ^^Bazique  "  cards. 

^       «  SEQUENCE. " 

Next  to  ^^  Double  Bazique  "  "  Sequence  " 
18  the  most  important  count  to  hold.  Tho 
cards  which  constitute  it  should  be  retained 
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in  the  hand  until  yonr  opponent  has  exposed 
a  duplicate  of  either  the  Ace,  King,  Queen, 
Jack,  or  ten-spot.  It  will  seldom  happen 
that  an  experienced  player  will  trump  a 
trick  with  a  "Sequence"  card,  unless  he 
has  the  duplicate  in  his  hand  ;  therefore, 
when  this  is  done,  it  should  be  taken  for 
gi'anted  that  there  is  no  chance  for  you  to 
make  ^'  Sequence.  " 

FOUR  ACES. 

These  rank  next  to  "  Sequence  "  in  count- 
ing game  ;  yet  it  is  better  to  use  them  in 
taking  tricks^  or  even  leading,  unless  you 
hold  three  earl}^  in  the  game.  It  will  often 
happen  after  you  have  "  declared "  four 
Aces  that  your  opponent  vv^ill  lead  such 
cards  as  will  oblige  you  to  sacrifice  them,  m 
order  to  protect  other  counting  cards,  in 
your  hand.  • 

If  a  "Sequence"  card  is  turned  for 
trump,  there  is  a  great  chance  to  save  your 
Aces  bj  leading,  as  your  opponent  will  wish 
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to  retain  any  low  trump  he  may  have  to  se- 
cure a  trick  as  soon  as  lie  draws  a  seven  of 
trumps,  in  order  to  exchange  it  for  the  trump 
turned. 

FOUR  KINGS. 

Next  in  value  to  four  Aces  are  the  four 
Kings,  and  as  they  count  nearly  as  much  as 
four  Aces,  and  can  also  be  used  in  ^^Mar- 
riages '^  it  is  considered  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  retain  them  in  preference  to  Aces. 
It  will  sometimes  happen  that  you  will  se- 
cure jlve  kings  before  you  have  a  chance 
to  "  declare,  ^^  in  which  case  if  you  hold  two 
Kings  of  tramps,  declare  but  one,  and  use 
the  three  of  other  suits  with  it,  to  make 
your  count  of  four  Kings;  by  so  doing,  you 
will  Dot  expose  your  duplicate  of  "  Se- 
quencj'^  cards.  It  is  better  to  retain  a 
Hoyal  Marriage  in  your  hand,  and  not  de- 
clare it  until  you  secure  "  Sequence,  ^'  or 
die  last  card  but  two  has  been  drawn,  as  at 
Jiis  3tJ^ge  of  the  game  you  will  have  a  right 
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to  "  declare  "  auy  game  you  have  in  your 
hand. 

FOUR  QUEEWS. 

As  Queens  can  be  used  in  four  different 
combinations  for  counting,  they  are  consid 
ered  nearly   as  valuable  as  kings,  which, 
though  they  score  more,   can  only  be  used 
in  Sequence,  Marriages  and  in  fours. 

If  you  decide  to  sacrifice  Queens  to 
Rings,  retain  the  Queen  of  trumps  and 
Spades,  if  you  have  them,  as  the  former 
counts  in  "  Sequence ''  and  the  latter  in 
*^  Bazique. " 

If  you  have  three  cards  each  of  Kings 
and  Queens  in  your  hand,  and  are  in  doubt 
which  count  to  abandon,  the  fact  of  your 
opponent's  havii  g  declared  four  of  either 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  if  he 
has  declared  four  Kings,  there  will  bo  a 
greater  chance  of  your  obtaining  Queens, 
and  vice  versa. 
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FOUR  JACKS. 

As  these  count  but  forty,  it  is  well  to  part 
with  them  early,  except  they  are  of  the 
tnmip  or  Diamond  suit;  even  though  you 
liavp  three  dealt  you,  it  is  better  to  play 
them  than  to  retain  them  for  the  fourth. 

TEK"-SPOTS. 

As  these  count  ten  each  for  game,  they 
should  be  used  as  early  as  possible,  when  a 
trick  can  be  secured  with  them.  If  a  ^'  Se- 
quence "  card  is  turned  for  trump,  a  ten  is 
a  safe  leading  card,  as  your  opponent  will 
wish  to  Iiusband  his  trumps  to  secure  a  trick, 
in  case  he  obtains  a  seven  of  trumps. 

TRUMPS  LESS  THAN  THE  TEN-SPOT. 

These  you  should  husband  to  take  your 
opponent's  Aces  and  ten-spots  with,  as  also 
to  enable  you  to  secure  a  trick  so  as  to 
exchange  the  seven  of  trumps  for  the  trump 
card  turnod,  in  case  it  happens  to  be  one 
which  helps  to  form  a  **  Sequence." 
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The  foregoing  rules  are  all  based  on  "  two 
hand  "  "  Baziqiie." 

The  game  can  be  played  by  any  nuniber 
of  persons,  by  using  a  pack  of  cards  for 
each,  slmffled  together  as  one. 

As  more  tlian  two  packs  will  be  found  in- 
convenient to  handle,  the  game  will  seldom 
be  played  except  as  a  "  two-handed  ^'  one. 

In  case  the  game  is  played  by  more  than 
two  persons,  the  party  at  the  left  of  the 
dealer  leads,  and  is  entitled  to  the  next  deal. 
The  same  rules  govern  the  game,  without 
reference  to  the  number  playing. 
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RULES  OF  THE  GAIVIE  OF  FORTY-FIVE. 

FROM   WHICH   THERE   IS   NO   DEVIATION. 

The  game  is  played  with  the  full  pack,  fifty- 
two  cards. 

It  IS  usually  played  by  four  persons  ;  and  the 
game  is  always  more  interesting  when  played 
by  partners,  two  against  two.  Partners  and 
opponents  sit  side  by  side  alternately ;  that  is, 
if  A  and  B  are  partners  and  C  and  D  partners, 
C  shall  sit  on  the  left  of  A,  B  on  the  left  of  C, 
and  D  on  the  left  of  B. 

Five  cards  are  dealt  out  to  each  person,  — 
two  the  first  round,  and  three  the  second,  or 
vice  versa. 

The  person  on  the  right  of  the  dealer  will 
cut  the  cards ;  and  the  dealer,  after  dealing 
out  five  cards  to  each  person  in  the  manner 
described,  will  turn  the  next  card,  which  shall 
be  trump. 

The  person  on  the  left  of  the  dealer  shall 
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lead ;  and  the  deal  shall,  in  all  cases,  pass  to 
the  left  in  rotation. 

The  following  is  the  rank  and  order  of  the 
cards  when  trumps :  — 


CLUBS  AND  8PADSS. 

DIAMONDS^ 

HKABTt. 

Five. 

Five. 

Five. 

Knave. 

Knave. 

Knave. 

Ace  of  Hearts. 

Ace  of  Hearts. 

Ace. 

Ace. 

Ace. 

King. 

King. 

King. 

Queen. 

Queen* 

Queen. 

Ten. 

Two. 

Ten. 

Nine. 

Three, 

Nine. 

Eight 

Four. 

Eight. 

Seven, 

Six. 

Seven. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Six. 

Four. 

Eight. 

Four. 

Three. 

Nine. 

Three. 

Two,  13  in  aU. 

Ten,  14  in  all. 

Two,  14  in  alL 

Rank  and  order,  when  not  trumps. 


CLUBS  AND  SPADES.       DIAMONDS. 


King. 
Queen. 


King. 
Queen. 


HBAETS. 

King. 
Queen. 
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Knave. 

Kjiave. 

Knave. 

Ace. 

Ten. 

Ten. 

Two, 

Nine. 

Nine. 

Three, 

Eight. 

Eight 

Four. 

Seven. 

Seven. 

Five. 

Six. 

Six. 

Six. 

Five. 

Five. 

Seven. 

Four. 

Four. 

Eight. 

Three. 

Three. 

Nine. 

Two. 

Two,  12  in  aL. 

Ten,  13  in  aUL 

Ace,  13  in  alL 

The  player  can  rob  with  the  ace  only.  The 
system  of  robbing  with  the  king  of  trumps 
when  the  ace  is  not  out  destroys  the  beauty 
of  the  game ;  and  it  is  not  a  proper  game  of 
Forty-five  when  it  is  practised.  The  king  can- 
not rob  under  any  circumstances. 

When  the  dealer  turns  up  the  ace,  he  must 
discard  as  soon  as  he  has  arranged  his  cards, 
and  before  the  leading  card  is  thrown. 

The  holder  of  the  five  of  trumps  can  revoke 
when  he  pleases,  no  matter  what  trump-carj 
ia  led ;  and  the  holder  of  the  knave  of  trumpn 
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cau  revoke  from  any  card  but  the  five ;  and 
the  holder  of  the  ace  of  hearts  can  revoke 
from  any  card  but  the  knave  or  five  of  trumps. 

Each  trick  counts  to  the  winner  five ;  but  the 
holder  of  the  best  trump  counts  ten,  for  the 
trick  he  takes  with  it.  Thus  if  one  side  take 
four  tricl5:s,  and  the  other  side  take  only  one 
trick,  if  the  latter  hold  the  best  trump,  they 
will  count  ten,  and  the  other  side  twenty ;  but, 
if  the  side  which  has  taken  four  tricks  hold 
the  best  trump,  they  shall  count  twenty-five, 
and  the  other  side  only  five.  When  all  the 
tricks  are  taken  bj^  one  side,  it  is  called  a  jenk, 
and  counts  a  game. 

The  ace  of  hearts  is  a  privileged  card,  and 
is  always  trump,  ranl^ing  as  the  third  best 
card  in  the  pack.  When  it  is  turned  up  by 
the  dealer,  however,  it  makes  the  trump  hearts, 
mnd  calls  for  its  suit,  being  in  this  respect 
unlike  the  ''Joker**  in  Euchre,  which,  while 
always  trump,  can  never  make  one,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  blank  card. 
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When  the  dealer  turns  up  the  ace  of  hearts, 
and  hearts  are  led,  say  the  king,  queen,  ten, 
or  any  other  card,  but  the  five  or  knave,  the 
holder  of  the  ace  may  revoke,  if  he  has  no 
suit,  even  though  the  leading  card  may  be 
covered  by  the  five,  or  Jack,  or  both.  In  all 
cases,  it  is  the  leading  card  that  calls ;  and 
the  ace  of  hearts  may  be  revoked  from  any 
card  of  lower  value  than  itself. 

Shouhl  spades,  diamonds,  or  clubs  be  trump, 
and  the  ace  of  hearts  be  led,  the  players  must 
either  trump,  or  follow  suit.  This  rule  is  im- 
perative to  the  correct  playing  of  Forty-five. 
If  spades  be  trumj),  and  a  player  has  no  spade, 
and  only  one  heart,  say  the  king,  in  his  hand, 
if  the  ace  of  hearts  be  led,  he  must  follow  suit 
with  his  king ;  for  if  the  ace  of  hearts  must 
follow  suit  when  the  five  or  knave  is  played,  if 
there  is  do  saver,  then  the  king  or  queen  must 
follow  suit  when  the  ace  is  led,  if  there  is  no 
saver.  This  has  long  been  a  disputed  ques- 
tion ;   but,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
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privileges  possessed  by  the  ace  of  hearts,  the 
question  has  been  thus  decided,  and  set  at  rest 
forever. 

When  a  player  has  scored  thirty-five,  and 
finds  on  the  next  deal  that  he  holds  the  five  of 
trumps,  he  may  throw  the  five  on  the  table, 
even  though  it  is  not  his  turn  to  play,  because 
he  has  the  game  certain  in  his  hand ;  and  it  is 
useless  for  the  other  players  to  waste  time  in 
playing  against  sure  defeat.  It  lengthens  the 
game  to  no  purpose,  because  there  is  no  chance 
of  winning  against  the  five  of  trumps  when 
the  holder  has  scored  thirty-five. 

The  ace  of  diamonds  is  the  lowest  card  in 
the  pack  when  not  trump :  when  it  is  trump,  it 
ranks  fourth,  coming  next  below  the  ace  of 
hearts. 

There  should  be  no  talking  when  a  game  is 
in  progress,  and  lookers-on  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  comments. 

The  winner  of  a  trick  must  pick  up  the 
trick  before  playing  again,  because  disputea 
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often  arise,  when  the  tilcks  are  piled  upon  each 
other,  as  to  who  they  belong  to:  when  the 
trick  is  picked  up  each  time,  there  cannot  be 
any  dispute. 

In  cutting  for  deal,  the  lowest  will  take  the 
deal,  whether  the  cards  be  black  or  red ;  thus 
if  a  player  cut  the  deuce  of  spades,  and  another 
the  trey  of  diamonds,  he  who  cut  the  deuce 
of  spades  will  deal.  The  honors,  in  cutting 
for  deal,  will  hold  their  own  rank  as  when  not 
trumps.  Thus  if  the  ace  of  spades  be  cut 
against  the  king  of  spades,  clubs,  diamonds, 
or  hearts,  the  ace  will  take  the  deal.  K  the 
king  of  clubs,  spades,  diamonds,  or  hearts,  be 
cut  against  the  ace  of  diamonds,  the  deal  will 
go  to  the  ace.  Should  two  kings  or  two  aces 
be  cut,  the  players  will  cut  again.  In  cutting 
for  deal,  the  king  ♦  is  the  highest  card.  The 
five  will  rank  in  its  own  place  with  the  other 
spot-cards.    The  universal  adoption  of  this 

*  Except  the  ace  of  hearts. 
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rule  will  save  all  disputes  in  cutting  for  deal 
This  rule  is  also  applicable  in  making  partners ; 
the  two  lowest  taking  sides  against  the  two 
highest. 

When  the  two  losing  partners  play  off,  they 
shall  play  one  game,  or  the  best  two  out  of 
three,  as  they  may  themselves  decide.  K  one 
wishes  to  play  only  one,  and  the  other  the 
best  two  out  of  three  they  shall  cut ;  and  the 
lowest  will  have  his  choice. 

Partners  shall  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever be  allowed  to  show  their  hands  to  each 
other,  or  make  any  signs  across  the  table :  any 
player  guilty  of  such  conduct,  if  discovered, 
shall  forfeit  the  game.  The  game  was 
designed  to  promote  social  enjoyment ;  and  it 
should  always  be  played  fair. 

A  dealer  making  a  misdeal  shall  lose  his 
deal ;  but  the  dealer  has  a  right  to  spread  the 
cards,  and  count  them  before  turning  the 
trump,  and  correct  himself,  if  he  fancies  he 
has  made  a  wrong  deaL 
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The  cards  must  be  shuffled  and  cut  for  each 
deal  to  avoid  disputes.  Should  a  player  be 
discovered  to  have  not  followed  suit  when 
trumps  were  led,  he  will  forfeit  the  game. 

If  a  player  throws  a  card  that  is  not  suit  or 
a  trump,  and  finds  that  he  has  suit,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  correct  himself;  but  he  must  do  so 
before  the  next  person  plays,  or  he  will  forfeit 
all  claim  to  the  game. 

In  cutting,  not  less  than  three  cards  shall 
be  lifted  from  the  top  of  the  pack« 
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